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ἵν ᾿ INTRODUCTION. 


been the astonishment of this Lydian monarch, had the curtain 
of futurity been lifted up, and the events of a few succeeding 
years been disclosed to his view; had he seen himself a cap- 
tive, and hardly rescued from a burning pile; while those 
two small states, of whose existence he had scarcely heard, 
should be found manfully coping with a power before which 
himself had failed, defeating its countless hosts, and at last 
prescribing to their submissive master, within what distance 
from the coast his horsemen might presume to ride, and be- 
yond what limits his navies should not dare to trespass?! 
But great as might have been the Lydian king’s surprise, that 
of the historian, who told to listening ears most of these won- 
derful events, would perhaps have been still greater, had he 
been empowered to foresee that which a young man among his 
auditors, (and weeping with delight at what he heard,) was des- 
tined to communicate. Familiar with those southern and 
eastern governments, on which the march of time seems to 
make no impression, and his own soul evidently strung to a 
lively sense of the blessings of freedom, Herodotus could 
scarcely have been made to believe, that almost the first efforts 
of a people, barely rescued from slavery themselves, would be 
to impose chains on others, and that the course of a few years 
would see the government of that same people undergoing 
such a series of changes and revolutions, as the dynasties, with 
which travel had made him familiar, did not experience in the 
course of many revolving centuries ! 

From Herodotus to Thucydides the intellectual change is 
prodigious, and at first certainly not a pleasing one. The wild 
legend, the romantic tale, the mystic rite, and solemn festival ; 
all that flow of narrative which so much delights by what it 
communicates, and that mysterious silence, which so much 
arrests attention by what it withholds, all this is now at an end. 
Sterner matter is before us: instead of a theme almost as uni- 
versal as nature’s self, one half of the year becomes as it were 
a blank, while the other presents little more than the monoto- 
nous din of arms. And is there no connecting link between 
these two mighty and successive masters of historic art? Yes, 
there is one so strong, that the closing words of Herodotus 
seem to point out Thucydides as the very person, whom the 


a Plutarch in Cimone, 13. 
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many are inclined to turn away as harsh and revolting, we readily 
yield our affections to that rival, who stands before us in the 
bodily frame and substance of a glorious literature, of which 
we have all more or less partaken, aud which has entailed upon 
us a debt of gratitude and reverence, which few think they 
can ever sufficiently acknowledge. And if the reader be 
fresh from his Herodotus, he will have every reason to expect 
that the feeling of ancient Greece must have corresponded 
with his own. In that glorious struggle, which freed her for 
ever from the yoke of Persia, almost the whole praise lies 
on the side of Athens. The courage which she displayed in 
that awful contest, forms but the least part of her credit. 
Whatever is wise in purpose, noble in execution, and disin- 
terested in sacrifice, rested with her®. The page of history 
presents nothing so grand as that conference in which, previous 
to the invasion of their country by Mardonius, the Athenians 
explained to the king of Macedon on one side, and the Lacedz- 
monians on the other, the line of conduct which they meant to 
pursue, and from which no sacrifices, however painful, should 
divert4 them. Nor were these the only claims of gratitude 
which Athens had upon the minor states of Greece; in some 
occurrences almost immediately succeeding the struggle with 
Persia, she is found exhibiting as much wisdom, moderation, and 
¢forbearance, as in the Persian war itself she had shewn unex- 
ampled energy and courage; and yet the modern feeling of 
preference for Athens does not correspond with that of the 
great body of the Grecian states ; their preference, as the can- 
did Thucydides informs us, lay at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war decidedly (παρὰ πολὺ) with Sparta: and in know- 
ing the full grounds of this preference the student of Aristo- 
phanes is not a little interested. 

That confederate bodies, like corporate ones, ought to know, 
and generally do know, who is most fit to be placed at their 
head, is a general truth too obvious to admit of any dispute ; 
the motives indeed on which that choice is made, are often such 
as to elude the distant observer: but in the present instance, 
they lie pretty well upon the surface, and a brief review of 


ς Plutarch. Aristid. 10. Themistocl. 7. ἃ Herodot. VIII. 140-4. 
e Mitford, II. 251. 319. f Thucyd. IT. 8. 
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was found to be a very long one. It reached across the 
wide Atgean sea from the Grecian coast to that of Ionia, and 
a squeeze and a gripe too often advertised the towns beneath, 
that to support her multiplied expenses, Athens had as much 
need of external as of native resources. 

On which side of the two great Grecian families lay the su- 
periority of birth and descent, (and though wits and satirists 
are justly occupied in correcting the aberrations arising out of 
such feelings, philosophers know them to be too inherent in the 
human heart, not to deserve the deepest attention,) there could 
be no doubt ; the Spartans dated from the third descent in the 
new sera of mankind, the Athenians from the fourth. While 
the latter were comparatively an unknown people, the Spartans 
.enjoyed all that fame which tradition and poetry are calculated 
to give. In the Iliad and.Odyssey, in such legends and poems, 
as recorded the numerous colonies formed under leaders of 
the great Heraclide family, or sang the exploits of their illus- 
trious founder, the Spartans found not merely ample store for 
cultivating that leve of genealogies and antiquities, which 
h characterised them; but they also saw in them deep bonds 
towards their fellow-creatures, and a necessity for cultivating 
those virtues, without which high birth only becomes an ad- 
ditional degradation in the eyes of all reflecting persons. That 
the citizens of Athens felt their inferiority on this point, 15 evi- 
denced by their actions. The writings of Homer were ! inter- 
polated, that her former kings might wear as much lustre as 
possible, and history was < falsified, that her antiquity might be 
as little as possible brought into question. 

As far as these two points therefore are concerned, the Spar- 
tans might be termed a nation of gentlemen; and the remark 
made by Anacharsis, after visiting the different states of Greece, 
and living among them all, would appear to be a correct one, 
that “all wanted leisure and tranquillity for wisdom, except the 
Lacedzemonians, for that these were the only persons, with 


h Hence when the sophist Hippias is asked by Socrates, on what points his 
lessons were most acceptable to the Lacedzemonians, he replies: wep) τῶν γενῶν, 
τῶν τε ἡρώων, καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, καὶ τῶν κατοικίσεων, ὡς Th ἀρχαῖον ἐκτίσθησαν αἱ 
πόλεις, καὶ συλλήβδην πάσης τῆς ἀρχαιολογίας ἥδιστα ἀκροῶνται. The vulgar idea, 
that all mental excellence was banished from Sparta, has been fully refuted by 
Miiller: up to the time of the Persian war, it flourished there in the utmost per- 
fection. See his Chapters on the Arts and Literature of the Dorians. 

i Plut. Thes. 20. k Miller, I. 274-5. 
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world, in which each thing occupies the place fitted for its ca- 
pacities and function. ‘ Fate therefore coincides with the 
supreme Justice (Θέμις): which notion Hesiod expressed, by 
saying that Jupiter married Themis, who produced to him the 
Fates. The pious, religious mind could not separate Jupiter 
and Destiny: Fate was the will and thought of the highest of 
the gods. A man whose actions agreed with this established 
harmony, and who followed the appointed course of things, 
acted justly, (κατ᾽ αἶσαν, ἐναίσιμα) ; the violent and arrogant 
man endeavoured at least to break through the laws of Fate. 
Now it was this right order of things which the ancient oracles 
were supposed to proclaim; and hence they were called θέμε- 
ores, ordinances or laws of justice.” (Miiller, I. 357.) The 
piety, which grew out of this religious system, had a peculiarly 
energetic character: it was also connected with a degree of cheer- 
fulness and confidence, equally removed from the exuberance 
of enthusiasm, and the gloominess of superstition; ‘ the fes- 
tivals and religious usages of the Doric race displaying, as 
their eloquent historian observes, a brightness and hilarity, 
which made them think that the most pleasing sacrifice which 
they could offer to their gods was to rejoice in their sight, and 
use the various methods which the arts afforded them of ex- 
pressing their > joy; their worship, with all this, bearing the 
stamp of the greatest simplicity, and at the same time warmth 
of heart.” (Id. 1. 424.) 

Such is a faint and most imperfect view of that system of 
private manners, and public institutions, which the Spartans, 
as a body, had to offer as entitling them to take precedence in 
the general affairs of Greece; and which amply accounts for 
that profound veneration and respect, which the mere appear- 
ance of a Spartan cloak and staff was accustomed to produce 
in the eyes of foreigners and ©Greeks. And what had Athens, 
besides those general services rendered in the Persian wars, and 
of which we shall speak again forthwith, to offer as a counter- 
poise? That literature, which has so justly endeared her name 
to modern times? But that was yet in its infancy; it had struck 


b Hence in the statues of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, he was represented as 
bearing in his hand the Graces, who gave additional splendour and elegance to his 
festivals by the dance, music, and banquet. 

ς Plut. Lycurg. 30. Nicias, 19. 





φ ἐν ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥΣ 


ἥσθην δὲ βαιὰ, πάνυ δὲ βαιὰ τέτταρα" 
ἃ δ᾽ ὠδυνήθην, ψαμμακοσιογάργαρα. 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί δ᾽ ἥσθην ἄξιον χαιρηδόνος ; 


a preposition, or in short any part of speech, belonging rather to the 
word which follows, than that which precedes it; that in all such 
cases, the fifth foot of the verse must be an iambus or a tribrach. All 
such restraints the comic trimeter utterly disregarded : 


. Ὥς 


Plut. 2. Δοῦλον γενέσθαι παραφρονοῦντος | δεσπότου. 
— 29. κακῶς ἔπραττον καὶ πένης ἦν. οἶδά τοι. 
— 63. δέχου τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν ὄρνιν | τοῦ θεοῦ. 


See Ρογβοῃ 8 Supplement, and Tate’s Greek Tragic and Comic Metres, 
IX. 2. 
2. βαιά. 
γλῶτταν Bady. Nub. ror. 
᾿Αρεταὶ δ᾽ αἰεὶ μεγάλαι πολύμυθοι. 
βαιὰ δ᾽ ἐν μακροῖσι ποικίλλειν, ἀκοὰ 
σοφοῖς. Pind. Pyth. IX. 133. 
Ei ris καθείρξει χρυσὸν ἐν δόμοις πουλὺν 
καὶ σῦκα βαιὰ, καὶ δύ᾽ ἣ τρεῖς ἀνθρώπους, 


γνῴη y ὅσον τὰ σῦκα τοῦ χρυσοῦ κρεῖσσον. Floril. Stob. p. 301. 


4. Ψαμμακοσιογάργαρα, in numbers numberless. To express this idea 
the poet combines three words, all more or less expressive of number: 
ψάμμος (sand), κόσια the termination of Greek words expressive of 
hundreds, as διακόσια, τριακόσια, &c. and ydpyapa, which Schneider in 
his Greek Lexicon renders Menge, Haufen, i.e. heaps. The word 
sand has served poets of all ages, and the earliest of all poets among 
the rest, (Il. B. 799. I. 385.) as a means of expressing what is not 
subject to the process of regular calculation. 


So also the great dithyrambic poet : 
Ὅσσα τε χθὼν npwa φύλλ᾽ 
ἀναπέμπει, χὡπόσαι 
ἐν θαλάσσᾳ καὶ ποταμοῖς ψάμαθοι 
κύμασιν ῥιπαῖς τ᾽ ἀνέμων κλονέονται. Pyth. IX. 82. 


And again in the compliment paid to the numberless merits of 

Theron: 
ἐπεὶ ψάμμος ἀριθμὸν περιπέφευγεν. 
ἐκεῖνος ὅσα χάρματ᾽ ἄλ- 
λοις ἔθηκεν, τίς ἂν φράσαι δύναιτο; Olymp. IT. 178. 

As illustrations of the words γάργαρα and γαργαίρειν, (to be full,) the 
following quotations, extracted from the Scholiast, and other sources, 
will suffice: ἔνδον yap ἡμῖν ἐστὶν ἀνδρῶν ydpyapa, Aristomenes in My- 
this. ὁρῶ δ᾽ ἄνωθεν γάργαρ᾽ ἀνθρώπων κύκλῳ, Alceus in Ceelo. ἀνδρῶν 
ἀρίστων πᾶσα γαργαίρει πόλις, Cratinus. ἀνδρῶν ἐπακτῶν πᾶσ᾽ ἐγάργαιρ᾽ 
ἑστία. Aristoph. in Lemniis. 

4. φέρ᾽ ἴδω. Nub. 21, φέρ᾽ ἴδω, ri ὀφείλω ; Eq. 119, φέρ᾽ ἴδω, ri ἄρ᾽ 


ἔνεστιν ; 1214, φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί οὖν ἔνεστιν ; 





4, ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ἀλλ᾽ ὠδυνήθην ἕτερον αὖ τραγφῳδικὸν, 
ὅτε δὴ κεχήνη προσδοκῶν τὸν Αἰσχύλον, 10 


σι 9 4 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν" εἴσαγ᾽, ὦ Θέογνι, Tov χορόν. 


career with little or nothing, and to have died master of enormous 
wealth. Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, V. 2, 129, 247 ἃ. 

9 av, on the other hand, on the contrary. So infr. 390, τοὺς δ᾽ αὖ 
χορευτὰς ἠλιθίους παρεστάναι. 811, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι wap ἁμὶν μή ori, τᾷδε δ᾽ αὖ 
πολύ. Vesp. 56, μηδὲν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν προσδοκᾶν λίαν μέγα, | μηδ᾽ αὖ γέλωτα 
Μεγαρόθεν κεκλεμμένον. 

10.’xexnvn. Among the Attic writers the third person singular 
of the plusquam perfectuin ends in «, contracted from ee, with the 
addition of ν, if a vowel or diphthong follow: but the first person 
ends in 7 contracted from ea. Dawes in Miscell. Crit. p. 431. Brunck 
ad Plut. 696. Monk in Hippolyto. χαίνειν is to open the mouth, 
as people do when gaping, running, sleeping, listening with atten- 
tion or astonishment. 

Ib. προσδοκῶν τὸν Αἰσχύλον. Aischylus was not living at the time 
this comedy was acted: but from a passage in Suidas (v. Εὐφορίων) 
he appears to have left some posthumous dramas, which were brought 
on the stage by his son. To one of these it is probable that the pre- 
sent allusion is made. 

Ib. τὸν Αἰσχύλον. For some remarks on the general differences 
between the tragic and comic writers in the use of the article, the 
reader is referred to Matthie'’s Greek Grammar, I. 461. (Kenrick’s 
edition.) As regarded proper names, the following quotations will 
deserve the student's attention. Articulum raro propriis nominibus 
prefigunt Tragici, nisi propter emphasin quandam, aut initio sententia, 
ubi particula inseritur. Porson. In hac fubula (Sept. c. Thebas), 
serugies ocvcurrunt propria nomina, nec semel tamen cum articulo. 
BuiomFie.tp. In the present instance, the article seems added as 
a token of endearment or respect, “ the Eschylus.” 

11. ὁ δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν. sub. κήρυξ. Thucyd. Il. δ. 2, καὶ ἀνεῖπεν 6 κήρυξ, 
εἴ τις βούλεται κατ. λ. Andoc. de Myst. 6, 4, ὥστ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τὴν βουλὴν 
εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον ὃ κήρυξ ἀνείποι ἰέναι x. τ. X. 

Πυθιάδος 
δ᾽ ἐν δρόμῳ κάρυξ ἀνέειπέ νιν. Pyth. I. 60. 

Ib. Theognis was one of those unfortunate persons, whom civil- 
ized society are so little disposed to forgive, a bad poet, and a cold 
dramatist. ‘There was so little warmth or fire in his compositions, 
that in Athens, where every oue had a nickname, (see a pleasant frag- 
ment of Anaxandrides in Athenzus, lib. VI.) he was called * Snow.” 
We shall see Aristophanes making a laughable application of this name 





@ By an error in punctuation, (no doubt a fault of the press,) the meaning of 
the original is entirely perverted in the English translation. Read: ‘ Cleon the 
leather-seller was so deeply involved in debt, that nothing he had was unmort- 

, before he became a demagogue ; his well-known covetousness gained him 
fifty, or according to another reading, a hundred talents.” 
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heen ἐν ee ᾿ oe we 
ὅτε δὴ παρέκυψε Χαῖρις ἐπὶ τὸν ὄρθιον. 
A 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδεπώποτ᾽, ἐξ ὅτου ᾽γὼ -ῥύπτομαι, 


16. παρέκυψε. παρακύπτειν is properly to bend forward and stretch 
out the neck for the purpose of looking round on all sides, in or out, 
of a door or window: κἂν ἐκ θυρίδος παρακύπτωμεν, ζητεῖ τὸ κακὸν 
τεθεᾶσθαι" | κἂν αἰσχυνθεῖσ᾽' ἀναχωρήσῃ, πολὺ μᾶλλον πᾶς ἐπιθυμεῖ | 
αὖθις παρακύψαν ἰδεῖν τὸ κακόν. Thes. 797. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖναι παρακλίνασαι 

| τῆς αὐλείας παρακύπτουσιν' κἄν τις προσέχῃ τὸν νοῦν αὐταῖς, | ἀνα- 
χωροῦσιν" | κἄτ᾽ ἣν ἀπίῃ, παρακύπτουσιν. Pac. 981. See also Lys. 1003. 
Th. 236. From the slouching attitude implied in a nearly similar 
word, a certain hump-backed demagogue was wittily said by the poet 
Melanthius, not προεστάναι, but προκεκυφέναι τῆς πόλεως. 

Ib. Xaips. Cheris, a player on the flute. The name of Cheris 
occurs again in this play; also in Pac. g51. Av. 858. 

Ib. ἐπὶ τὸν ὄρθιον, i.e. νόμον. The Orthian measure. ‘‘ The dp- 
θιος νόμος of the ancient musicians,” says a learned writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, (vol. IX. p. 362.) ‘* was an inspiring strain, such as 
that by which Timotheus worked on the mind of Alexander.” 
A contemptuous inflexion of the voice most probably gave it, in 
the present instance, the meaning of a loud, harsh, dissonant 
strain. Reference is again made to this measure by our author in 
the Equites, 

γῦν δ᾽ ᾿Αρίγνωτον yap οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐκ ἐπίσταται, 


ὅστις ἣ τὸ λευκὸν οἷδεν, ἢ τὸν ὄρθιον νόμον. 1278---Ο. 


The following extract from Proclus will suffice for the present con- 
sideration of these νόμοι. Ὃ μέντοι NOMOS, γράφεται μὲν els ᾿Απόλ- 
λωνα, ἔχει δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ" νόμιμος γὰρ ὁ ᾿Απόλλων ἐπ- 
ἐκλήθη" ὅτι τῶν ἀρχαίων χόρους ἱστάντων, καὶ πρὸς αὐλὸν ἢ λύραν ἀδόντων 
τὸν νόμον, Χρυσόθεμις ὁ Κρῆς, πρῶτος στολῇ χρησάμενος ἐκπρεπεῖ, καὶ κι- 
θάραν ἀναλαβὼν, εἰς μίμησιν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, μόνος ἦσε νόμον. Ἑύδοκι- 
μήσαντος δὲ αὐτοῦ διαμένει ὁ τρόλυς τοῦ ἀγωνίσματος. Δοκεῖ δὲ Τέρπαν- 
δρος μὲν πρῶτος τελειῶσαι τὸν νόμον, ἡρώῳ μέτρῳ χρησάμενος. ἔπειτα 
᾿Αρίων ὁ Μηθυμναῖος οὐκ ὀλίγα συναυξῆσαι, αὐτὸς καὶ ποιητὴς καὶ κιθαρῳδὸς 
γενόμενος. Φρύνις δὲ ὁ Μιτυληναῖος ἐκαινοτόμησεν αὐτόν' τό τε γὰρ ἐξά- 
μετρον τῷ λελυμένῳ συνῆψε, καὶ χορδαῖς τῶν ἑπτὰ πλείοσιν ἐχρήσατο. 
Τιμόθεος δὲ ὕστερον εἰς τὴν νῦν ἤγαγε τάξιν. Procl. Chrest. p. 382. 
Gaisford. 

17. ἐξ ὅτου for ἐξ οὗ, i.e. ex quo tempore. So inf. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου 
περ ὁ πόλεμος, στρατωνίδης. 

Ib. -ῥύπτομαι. The diastole has been added to prepare the reader 
for one of those unexpected (παρ᾽ ὑπόνοιαν) expressions, which occur 
so frequently in the writings of Aristophanes. The reader expects 
the poet to say, since I am alive, or since I was born, or some such 
expression; instead of which he uses a word very applicable to those 
who wish to live satisfactorily to themselves, a word, which implies 
the act of washing, of cleansing the body from impurities. So Homer, 
ῥύμματα πάντα κάθηρεν. 
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“~, 


3 ε , 4 9 > 9 ἐν ᾿; he 
οὐδ᾽ οἱ πρυτάνεις ἤκουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀωρίαν 


ing: and if this was not sufficient, the Logiste © (whose business this 
was) took a cord dyed with vermilion, (uiAros,) with which they de- 
tached two of the Toxote, or bow-men, into the market, where one 
of them standing on one side, and another on that which was oppo- 
site, pursued all they found there, and marked with the cord as many 
as they caught, all which had a certain fine set upon them.” The 
application of this cord was necessarily provocative of much mirth 
among so volatile a people as the Athenians. 

καὶ δῆτα πολὺν ἡ μίλτος, ὦ Zed φίλτατε, 

γέλων παρέσχεν, ἣν προσέρραινον κύκλῳ. Eccl. 378. 

23. πρυτάνεις, It will easily be imagined, that an assembly of 
5000 of the lower citizens did not always meet for the wisest or the 
steadiest of purposes. In comparing the Ecclesia to the troubled ocean, 
and to the inconstant winds that sweep across it4, Demosthenes 
merely echoes one of the many similitudes which Homer uses for the 
purpose of describing the first Grecian public assembly which his im- 
mortal poem has placed on record. Every image of noise, tumult. 
uousness, and confusion that could be derived from conflicting winds 
and breaking billows, from clustering bees and waving corn, (Ap- 
pendix, Note E.) is there collected, to describe the numbers brought 
together, and the disorder prevalent among them. To complete 
the picture, as it were, the poet’s prescient mind throws in the hate- 
ful form of a Thersites, the veriest impersonation of those dema- 
gogues, who afterwards afflicted Greece, and whose numbers always 
increase in exact proportion as nations venture to advance beyond the 
confines of rational and tempered freedom. The word however be- 
fore us, refers not to the disorders and mischiefs incidental to all po- 
pular meetings, but to a part of the means contrived by Solon to 
prevent or check them. These checks were of two kinds—the se- 
nate of Five Hundred, and the court of Areiopagus : the first consist- 
ing of citizens, respectable for age, character and fortune; the se- 
cond forming that true aristocracy of Athens, the political value of 
which Isocrates has described in such glowing ¢ terms, and the de- 
gradation of which he considers as the principal cause of all the de- 
moralization which subsequently took place in the Athenian state. 
But it is with the former only of these two courts that we are at 
present concerned. The Athenian senate then consisted of 500 
members, chosen annually by lot; each of the ten tribes furnishing 
its quota of fifty. Their business, generally speaking, was to inspect 
all matters before they were propounded to the people, and to take 
care that nothing, but what had been diligently examined, should be 


c¢ The Leviarchi it should have been said. Οἱ Ληξιάρχοι----τοὺς μὴ ἐκκλησιάζον- 
τας ἐζημίουν---καὶ σχοινίον μιλτώσαντες, διὰ τῶν τοξοτῶν συνήλαυνον τοὺς ἐκ τῆς 
ἀγορᾶς εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Pollux 8. 104. 

ἀ Ὁ μὲν δῆμός ἐστιν ἀσταθμητότατον πρᾶγμα τῶν πάντων καὶ ἀσυνθετώτατον, 
ὥσπερ ἐν θαλάττῃ πνεῦμα ἀκατάστατον, ὡς ἂν τύχῃ, κινούμενον. ὃ μὲν ἦλθεν, ὃ δ᾽ 
ἀπῆλθεν" μέλει δ᾽ οὐδενὶ τῶν κοινῶν, οὐδὲ μέμνηται. Dem. de fals. Leg. 383, 5. 

¢ Orat. Areop. 147, b,c. 149, a. 150, a, b, c, ἃ, 6. 151, a. 
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νοστῶν κάθημαι" Kar, ἐπειδὰν ὦ μόνος, 

στένω, κέχηνα, σκορδινῶμαι, ..., 30 
ἀπορῶ, γράφω, παρατίλλομαι, λογίζομαι, 


σθαι εἰς ἐκ. Eq. 936. 1 Alcib. 113, b., ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἐκ. Dem. 1454, ult., 
ἥκειν εἰς ex. Plat. de Leg. 6. 764. ἃ. ἴτω δ᾽ εἰς ἐκκλησίαν καὶ τὸν κοινὸν 
ξύλλογον ὁ βουλόμενος, (the reservations made will come better under 
observation hereafter.) Pl. 171, ἐκκλησία γίγνεται. Isoc. 153, d. éxxAn- 
σίας γενομένης. Dem. 238, 2, συγκλήτου ἐκκλησίας ὑπὸ στρατηγῶν yevo- 
μένης. Eccl. 89, πληρουμένης .. τῆς ἐκκλησίας. Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. 
2. §. 17, ἐν ὃ πλήρει τῷ δήμῳ. Isoc. 348, 4, συλλεγείσης ἐκκλησίας. 
Plato in Protag. 319, b. ὅταν συλλεγῶμεν εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Id. in Po- 
lit. 298, c. ξυλλέξαι ἐκκλησίαν ἡμῶν αὐτῶν. Id. 6 Rep. 492, b., ξυγκα- 
θεζόμενοι ἀθρόοι πολλοὶ εἰς ἐκκλησίας. Av. 1030, ἐκκλησία περὶ Φαρνάκον. 
Pac. 932. Plut. in Euthyp. 3, c. λέγειν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ. Eq. 1340, 
εἰπεῖν. Pac. 667, ἀποχειροτονηθῆναι ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ. Gorg. 456, Ὁ. λόγῳ 
διαγωνίζεσθαι ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ. Asch. 36, 18, τὴν ἐκκλησίαν εὐημερήσας, 
(having by my eloquence conquered the assembly.) Dem. 378, 20. ἐπειδὴ 
δὲ ἀνέστη .. ἡ ἐκκλησία. Adsch. 71, 23, ἐπαναστάσης τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 
Eccl. 501, χωρεῖν ἐξ ἐκκλησίας. One example more, and I have done: 

ἐκκλησίαισιν ἦν ὅτ᾽ οὐκ ἐχρώμεθα 

οὐδὲν τὸ παράπαν' ἀλλὰ τόν γ᾽ ᾿Αγύρριον 

πονηρὸν ἡγούμεσθα' νῦν δὲ χρωμένων 

ὁ μὲν λαβὼν ἀργύριον ὑπερεπήνεσεν, 

ὁ δ᾽ οὐ λαβὼν εἶναι θανάτου φήσ᾽ ἀξίους 

τοὺς μισθοφορεῖν ζητοῦντας ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳς Eccl. 183-8. 

30. σκορδινᾶσθαι, to yawn and stretch: Hesychius: σκορδινᾶσθαι. 
τὸ παρὰ φύσιν τὰ μέλη ἐκτείνειν καὶ στρέφεσθαι μετὰ χάσμης" γίνεται δὲ 
τοῦτο περὶ τοὺς ἐγειρομένους ἐξ ὕπνου, ὅτε χασμώδεις ὄντες ἐκτείνουσι τὰς 
χεῖρας. Vesp. 642, ὥσθ᾽ οὗτος ἤδη σκορδινᾶται, κἄστιν οὐκ ἐν αὑτοῦ. Ran. 
922, τί σκορδινᾷ καὶ δυσφορεῖς. ELMSLEY. | 

41. ἀπορῶ. ἐγὼ δὲ οὐχ 6 τι χρὴ περὶ τῶν παρόντων συμβουλεῦσαι xa- 
λεπώτατον ἡγοῦμαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ ἀπορῶ, τίνα χρὴ τρόπον ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι πρὸς ὑμᾶς περὶ αὐτῶν εἰπεῖν, Dem. 29, 9. 38, 21. The hesitation 
of the great orator, and the citizen in the text, arose from causes pre- 
cisely similar. Each had a delicate and dangerous topic to handle; 
and each will be found to have got through his task with the same 
tact, dexterity, and good sense. 

Ib. γράφω. Nothing can be more masterly, and if such expres- 


h The passage in which this expression occurs will come more properly under 
consideration hereafter. It is noticed here for the purpose of adverting to the 
treatise in which it is found, and from which other extracts will presently be 
made. That treatise is evidently the work of a shrewd, keen-sighted ob- 
server, and one who speaks of things, quorum ipse pars fuit. That it proceeded, 
however, from the pen of Xenophon, seems very doubtful. Though the senti- 
ments throughout are such as that writer is known to have entertained, they are 
expressed in a bitter, sarcastic tone, to say nothing of the phraseology, which we 
can hardly recognise as forming one of the elements of the calm and comprehen- 
sive mind, which belonged to the soldier—philosopher—historian, as Mr. Mitford 
delights to designate his great predecessor. 
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οὐκ ὄξος, οὐκ ἔλαιον" οὐδ᾽ ἤδην “ πρίω"" 35 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔφερε πάντα, xo πρίων ἀπῆν. 
YoY οὖν ἀτεχνῶς ἥκω παρεσκευασμένος 


ξ΄" e ’ λ ιδ nw Ἃ e 7 
βοᾶν, viroxpovew, λοιδορεῖν τοὺς ῥήτορας, 


preserving order and tranquillity in it.”—Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- 
humskunde, vol. ili. p. 32. 
36. ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔφερε πάντα. In the same feeling speaks the comic 
poet Philemon : : 
Δικαιότατον κτῆμ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀνθρώποις ἀγρός. 
ὧν ἡ φύσις δεῖται γὰρ ἐπιμελῶς φέρει, 
πυροὺς, ἔλαιον, οἶνον, ἰσχάδας, μέλι. 
τὰ δ᾽ ἀργυρώματ᾽ ἐστὶν, ἥ τε πορφύρα, 
εἰς τοὺς τραγῳδοὺς εὔθετ᾽, οὐκ ἐς τὸν βίον. 
Philem. Fragm. p. 348. 

Ib. χὠ πρίων. A play of words seems to be here intended between 
the words πρίω (buy) and πρίων (a saw). Wretched as the joke is, 
there seems no escape from it but by such a departure from the text 
as no MSS. warrant. Elmsley, whose good taste appears to have 
been no less offended by the sorry pun, than his fine ear by the differ- 
ence of metrical quantity between mpio and πρίων, proposes to read 
GAN’ αὐτὸς ἔφερε πάντα μὲν, τὸ ““ πρίω" δ᾽ ἀπῆν, i. 6. and the word “ πρίω" 
never met me. Voss by his version evidently understood the passage 
in a similar way. If the following ingenious choliambics serve no 
other purpose, they will remind the reader of the difference in quan- 
tity between two words nearly alike in other respects. 

Λύκος παρῇει τρίγχον, ἔνθεν ἐκκύψας 
ἀρνεῖος αὐτὸν ἔλεγε πολλὰ βλασφήμως. 
κἀκεῖνος εἶπε, τὰς σιαγόνας πρίων, 
Ὦ τᾶν, ὁ τόπος με λοιδορεῖ" σὺ μὴ καυχῶ. 
Fables of Babrius, quoted Mus. Phil. I. p. 301. 

38. Whoever wishes to be thoroughly conversant with the interior 
of an Athenian ecclesia, must be content to give the utmost attention 
to every word in this important verse. It contains, as it were, a list 
of the arms which democracy had put into the hands of the lowest 
and most worthless of the Athenian citizens, for defeating the pur- 
poses of the best and wisest among them. If the notes run to an 
immoderate length in the present instance, the importance of the 
subject, and the confined limits to which the editor is reduced for 
doing justice to it, must plead his apology for trespassing so largely 
on his readers. 

Ib. βοᾶν. Of this mode of defeating the most important measures, 
or enforcing the most violent and unjustifiable schemes in the as- 
sembly, two remarkable instances are recorded, the one connected 
with the name of Demosthenes, the other with that of Socrates. dva- 
γνωσθέντος δὲ τοῦ ψηφίσματος ... ἀναστὰς ἐκ τῶν προέδρων Δημοσθένης 
οὐκ ἔφη τὸ ψήφισμα ἐπιψηφιεῖν, οὐδὲ λύσειν τὴν πρὸς Φίλιππον εἰρήνην... 
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authors, with which it 15 accompanied, will not allow us to consider 
this sally as a piece of mere comic extravagance. The dialogue itself, 
it must be remembered, takes place in a sort of academy or school, 
where certain females, determined upon seizing the reins of govern- 
ment, are preparing themselves by previous practice, for all the rules 
and observances of the general assembly. The usual proclamation 
(of which more hereafter) having accordingly been made, ‘‘ who 
wishes to address the meeting?” and one of the party having risen 
for the purpose, her head is invested according to established form 
with a chaplet of flowers, and the investiture is accompanied with the 
usual formula, “‘ May success attend your efforts’ (rvxydya6j). An 
unfortunate association of ™ ideas, however, disturbs the decorum of 
the scene. A chaplet of flowers was usually worn at convivial meet- 
ings, as well as by persons addressing a public assembly; and the 
lady pleading as she thinks a legitimate excuse, flatly refuses to pro- 
ceed, till her lips are moistened with wine. 


Πρ. tis ἀγορεύειν βούλεται ; 
Γυν. ἐγώ. Πρ. περίθου δὴ τὸν στέφανωυν τὐχἀγαθῇ. 
Γυν. ἰδού. Πρ. λέγοις ἄν. Τυν. εἶτα πρὶν πιεῖν λέγω ; 
Πρ. ἰδοὺ πιεῖν. ΤῸν. τί γὰρ, ὦ per’, ἐστεφανωσάμην ; 
Πρ. ἄπιθ᾽ ἐκποδών" τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν ἡμᾶς εἰργάσω 

κἀκεῖ. ΤῸν, τί δ᾽; οὐ" πίνουσι κἀν τἠκκλησίᾳ ; 
Πρ. ἰδού γέ σοι πίνουσι. Τυν. νὴ τὴν Αρτεμιν, 

καὶ ταῦτά γ᾽ εὔζωρον. τὰ γοῦν βουλεύματα 

αὐτῶν ὅσ᾽ ἂν πράξωσιν ἐνθυμουμένοις 

ὥσπερ “ μεθυόντων ἐστὶ παραπεπληγμένα. 


m The speaker’s aberration of mind will be readily accounted for by those con- 
versant with the female plays of Aristophanes, and who know how commonly the 
vice of drinking is there charged upon the Athenian women. 

n At what time of day the ancient Greek ἀγοραὶ were held, we must leave 
Spondanus and Eustathius to settle between them (Clarke’s Homer’s Odyss. 
iii. 138.) : that they could not with propriety or safety be left to the afternoon, the 
following verses very clearly evince: 

Τὼ δὲ καλεσσαμένω ἀγορὴν és πάντας ᾿Αχαιοὺς 

May, ἀτὰρ οὐ κατὰ κόσμον, ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα, 

(Οἱ δ᾽ ἦλθον οἴνῳ βεβαρηότες υἷες ᾿Αχαϊων) 

Μῦθον μυθείσθην, τοῦ εἵνεκα λαὸν ἄγειραν. Odyss. iii. 137. 
Even the morning meetings of later times did not prevent such occasional exhibitions 
as the following. Tluapxos δὲ οὑτοσὶ ob πάλαι ἀλλὰ πρώην ποτὲ ῥίψας θοιμάτιον 
γυμνὸς ἐπαγκρατίαζεν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, οὕτω κακῶς καὶ αἰσχρῶς διακείμενος τὸ σῶμα 
ὑπὸ μέθης καὶ βδελυρίας, ὥστε τούς γε εὖ φρονοῦντας ἐγκαλύψασθαι, αἰσχυνθέντας 
ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως εἰ τοιούτοις συμβούλοις χρώμεθα, Asch. 4,33. The picture given 
by Pytheas of the orator Demades, is not less odious than that which /Eschines has 
furnished of Timarchus: ἀλλὰ τοὺς viv δημαγωγοὺς ὁρᾶτε, Δημοσθένη καὶ Anud- 
δην, ὧς ἐναντίως τοῖς βίοις διάκεινται. ὃ μὲν γὰρ ὑδροποτῶν, καὶ μεριμνῶν τὰς νύκτας, 
ὡς φασίν ὁ δὲ πορνοβοσκῶν, καὶ μεθυσκόμενος κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν ἑκάστην; προγά- 
orwp ἡμῖν ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἀνακυκλεῖται, Atheneus |. II. 44, d. 

o Strong as this expression may appear, it is one which Isocrates does not 
scruple to adopt, when he speaks of the proceedings in the ecclesia. Ὅταν μὲν 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ἰδίων βουλεύησθε, (ζητεῖτε συμβούλους τοὺς ἄμεινον φρονοῦντας ὑμῶν αὐτῶν, 
ὅταν 8 ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως ἐκκλησιάζητε. τοὺς μὲν τοιούτους ἀπιστεῖτε καὶ φθονεῖτε, 
τοὺς δὲ πονηροτάτους τῶν ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα παριόντων ἀσκεῖτε, καὶ νομίζετε δημοτικωτέρους 
εἶναι τοὺς μεθύοντας τῶν νηφόντων καὶ τοὺς νοῦν οὐκ ἔχοντας τῶν εὖ φρονούντων καὶ 
τοὺς τὰ τῆς πόλεως διανεμομέγους τῶν τὰ τῆς ἰδίας οὐσίας ὑμῖν λειτουργούντων. ὥστ᾽ 
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ἐᾶν τις ἄλλο πλὴν περὶ εἰρήνης λέγῃ. 


ἂν ἀλλήλους ἐξελέγξωσιν, ὑμᾶς τὰς εὐθύνας διδόναι ποιοῦσι. πλὴν γὰρ ὀλί- 
γων ἴσως, ἵνα μὴ πάντας εἴπω, οὐδεὶς αὐτῶν ἅτερος θατέρῳ λοιδορεῖται, ἵνα 
βέλτιόν τι τῶν ὑμετέρων γίγνηται" πολλοῦ γε καὶ δεῖ" ἀλλ᾽ Wa, ἃ τὸν δεῖνά 
φασι ποιοῦντα ἂν δέῃ δεινότατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ποιεῖν, ταῦτ᾽ αὐτὸς μετὰ πλείογος 
ἡσυχίας διαπράττηται. Dem. 1458, 24. Also 124, 24. 151, 20. 164, 
8. 782, 20. 

Ib. τοὺς ῥήτορας. By the word ῥήτορες is meant that class of men 
who in other places of the ancient writings are termed δημήγοροι and 
δημαγωγοὶ, men who, by their talents and skill as orators and debaters, 
had acquired a certain influence in the ecclesia, and to whom the 
people were accustomed to look for counsel and advice in all matters 
of public importance. The erroneous idea entertained by many 
learned men (Perizonius ad Atlian. Κ΄. H. V. 13. ἢ. 5. p. 323. ὃ. ed. 
Lips. Petit. Legg. Att. II]. 3. p. 344. Bekker in his Demosth. als 
Staatsm. u. Redner. II. p. 500.), that there was an established order 
of orators, and that out of these ten were chosen annually by the 
public, bearing the common names of ῥήτορες and συνήγοροι, and 
counsellors, as it were, of all work, has been amply refuted by Sché- 
mann (cap. 10). Every person, whatever his station in life, and 
whatever his age, provided he had arrived at manhood, and had in- 
curred none of those legal disqualifications (ἀτιμίαι) which prohibited 
not merely his speaking, but even his appearance in the public as- 
sembly, was at Pliberty to address it. 

39. περὶ εἰρήνης. To the examples, which have been already, or 
which will hereafter be adduced, of difference between the comic and 
tragic writers of Greece, must be added that of hiatus. “ Statuit Daw- 
esius, p. 215, Bentleium aliosque secutus, poesin Atticam, in iam- 
bicis saltem et trochaicis, ab hiatu vocalium et diphthongorum prorsus 


P This ἰσηγορία is not unfrequently alluded to, expressly or indirectly, by the 
ancient writers. οὐκ ἠγνόουν Αἰγεῖδαι Θησέα τὸν Αἰγέως πρῶτον ἰσηγορίαν καταστη.- 
σάμενον τῇ πόλει, Dem. 1397, 24. οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ὀλἔγοι πολλοῖς καὶ ζητοῦντες 
ἄρχειν τοῖς μετ᾽ ἰσηγορίας (ἣν ἡρημένοις εὔνοι γένοιντ᾽ ἄν. 195, 27. ob δὴ δεῖ παρορᾶν 
τὰ τοιαῦτα, οὐδὲ τὸν ἐξείργοντα δέει καὶ φόβῳ τὸ δίκην ὧν ἂν ἡμῶν ἀδικηθῇ τις λαμβά- 
vew map αὐτοῦ ἄλλο τι χρὴ νομίζειν ποιεῖν, ἣ τὰς τῆς ἰσηγορίας καὶ τὰς τῆς ἐλευθερίας 
ἡμῶν μετουσίας ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, 555,14. Aschines speaking of a person whose tongue 
had been cut out, 7 ἐπαρρησιάζετο πιστεύων τοῖς νόμοις καὶ ὑμῖν, proceeds to the fol- 
lowing contrast : ἔπειθ᾽ ὑμεῖς, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Σωκράτην μὲν τὸν σοφιστὴν ἀπεκτείνατε, 
ὅτι Κριτίαν ἐφάνη πεπαιδευκὼς, ἕνα τῶν τριάκοντα τῶν τὸν δῆμον καταλυσάντων. Δη- 
μοσθένης δ᾽ ὑμῖν ἑταίρους ἐξαιτήσεται 6 τηλικαύτας τιμωρίας λαμβάνων παρὰ τῶν ἰδι- 
wrav καὶ δημοτικῶν ἀνθρώπων ὑπὲρ τῆς ἰσηγορίας ; 24, 33. ἐπειδὴ οὖν ταῦτα οὕτως 
ἔχει, δοκεῖ δίκαιον εἶναι, πᾶσι τῶν ἀρχῶν μετεῖναι, ἔν τε τῷ κλήρῳ, καὶ ἐν τῇ χειρο- 
τονίᾳ, καὶ λέγειν ἐξεῖναι τῷ βουλομένῳ τῶν πολιτῶν, Xenophon de Rep. Athen. I. 
δ. 2. According to the author of the same treatise, this ἰσηγορία was in private 
life extended even to slaves and metics. διὰ τοῦτ᾽ οὖν ἰσηγορίαν καὶ τοῖς δούλοις 
πρὸς τοὺς ἐλευθέρους ἐποιήσαμεν, καὶ τοῖς μετοίκοις πρὸς τοὺς ἀστοὺς, διότι δεῖται ἡ 
πόλις μετοίκων, διά τε τὸ πλῆθος τῶν τεχνῶν, καὶ διὰ τὸ ναυτικόν. Διὰ τοῦτο οὖν 
καὶ τοῖς μετοίκοις ᾿εἰκότως τὴν ἰσηγορίαν ἐποιήσαμεν, I. 8.12. For two widely 
different opinions as to the political results of this ἰσηγορία, compare the bitter re- 
marks of the author of the above treatise, I. δ. 6—1o. with Herodot. V. 78. 
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ΚΗ. παριτ᾽ εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν, 
Tap, ὡς ἂν ἐντὸς ἦτε τοῦ καθάρματος. 


this regulation succeed in preserving the decorum which should belong 
to a deliberative assembly? ταῦτα τοίνυν ᾿Αριστογείτων τὰ καλῶς οὕτω πεπη- 
γότα τῇ φύσει καὶ τοῖς ἤθεσι τοῖς ὑμετέροις καὶ ἀναιρεῖ καὶ μεταρρίπτει, καὶ ἃ 
τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἠτυχηκότων ἕκαστος ἀψοφητὶ ποιεῖ, ταῦθ᾽ οὗτος μόνον οὐ κώ- 
δωνας ἐξαψάμενος διαπράττεται. οὐ πρύτανις, οὐ κήρυξ, οὐκ ἐπιστάτης, οὐχ 
ἡ προεδρεύουσα φυλὴ τούτου κρατεῖν δύναται. Dem. c. Arist. 797, 9. 
(whether the two speeches against this person really proceeded from 
Demosthenes is not now the question.) σεσίγηται μὲν τὸ κάλλιστον καὶ 
σωφρονέστατον κήρυγμα τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει “τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται τῶν ὑπὲρ 
πεντήκοντα ἔτη γεγονότων καὶ πάλιν ἐν μέρει τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων, τῆς δὲ 
τῶν ῥητόρων ἀκοσμίας οὐκέτι κρατεῖν δύνανται οὔθ' οἱ νόμοι, οὔθ᾽ οἱ πρυτά- 
νεις οὔθ᾽ οἱ πρόεδροι οὔθ' ἡ προεδρεύουσα φυλὴ, τὸ δέκατον μέρος τῆς πό- 
λεως, Ζὐδοῖ. c. Ctesiph. 54, 13. See further on this subject Sché- 
mann, lib. I. c. 7. Wachsmuth, 2. 354, 360. 

43. These words are evidently addressed to the by-standers. But 
how was the scenic Ecclesia itself formed? The question is more 
easily asked than answered. If we suppose the stage to have con- 
tained a representation of the bema belonging to the Pnyx, and the 
Prytanic body seated on the steps which led to it, (the place which 
Schémann, if I understand him right4, assigns them,) the audience 
themselves, consisting, as thev then did, entirely of citizens, might 
have passed for the ecclesia. Considering the bye-play, which in 
the Old Comedy continually took place between the stage and the 
spectators, and the sense which Wachsmuth will be found attaching 
to the word πλῆθος hereafter in this play, this conjecture may perhaps 
not be thought wholly improbable. 

Ib. εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν, forwards. Eccl. 129. Lys, 185. Thes. 645. 
Herodot. III. 77, és τὸ πρόσω παριέναι. IV. 98, ἐς τὸ πρόσω ἐπείγετο. 

44. ἐντὸς τοῦ καθάρματος, within the purified limits. When the 
Prytanes had arrived, and the people were fully assembled in the 
Pnyx or theatre, or wherever the meeting was held, the first step. 
taken was to perform the ceremony of lustration. ‘Those who have 
witnessed on the continent the imposing ceremony of purifying 
Roman catholic churches and their congregations, by the sprinkling 


a The place in which we should naturally have expected to find the official 
authorities is the προεδρία, and that such was their place I should have inferred 
from the verse in the Ecclesiazuse, (87.) which Schémann quotes for a v 
different purpose. The female revolutionists in that play I should have thought 
had possessed themselves of the ground under the bema, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding any other person but their own party from the power of addressing the 
assembly ; and supposing the Prytanes to have been on the προεδρία, the ladies 
would naturally have faced them: but from the text in the present play, the 
προεδρία must have been at the mercy of those who could best scramble for it. 
Again : if all the Prytanes were necessarily present in the assembly, they amounted 
to fifty-nine persons in the whole: were the steps leading to the bema sufficient 
to contain such anumber? The remarks attached to the engraved representation 
of the Pnyx will form the best answer to this inquiry. 
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AM. ἐγώ. KH. ris ov; AM.’Audideos. KH. οὐκ av- 
Opwiros; AM. ovk: 
ἀλλ᾽ abavaros γ᾽" ὁ γὰρ ᾿Αμφίθεος Δήμητρος ἦν 


δὲ τῆς πατρίδος τῇ κοινῇ φωνῇ τὸν ἐροῦνθ᾽ ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας" ἣν γὰρ ὁ κήρυξ 
κατὰ τοὺς νόμους φωνὴν ἀφίησι, ταύτην κοινὴν τῆς πατρίδος δίκαιόν ἐστιν 
ἡγεῖσθαι, Dem. 285, 1. For further illustrations of this subject, see 
Schémann, p. 104. also Suppl. Eurip. (Leipsic edit.) tom. I. p. 106. 
Lucian, tom. IX. p. 178. and Appendix, note G. 

46. τίς dv; Schémann conjectures from this passage, that any 
person not generally known was obliged to give his name to the he- 
rald, before he was allowed to address the people in the Ecclesia. 

Ib. ᾿Αμφίθεος. The Scholiast considers the genealogy subsequently 
given to this half-bred divinity as a sneer at the prologues of Euripi- 
des, and more particularly at that of the Iphigenia in Tauris. To the 
genealogy there given, the present undoubtedly bears a strong resem- 
blance: but something more appears to have been here intended 
than the ancient interpreter was aware of. Dramatically speaking, 
no person could have been more properly selected as a negociator 
with the Spartans—to whom high birth was the first of recommenda- 
tions, and with whom poverty was as yet no reproach—than the 
envoy whom the comic genius of Aristophanes has here created ;—a 
man with a long pedigree, and a very short purse. ‘That a strong 
taste for pedigrees and genealogies prevailed, not only at Sparta 
(Plato in Hip. Maj. 285, d.), but among the Dorians generally, 
may, [ think, be traced in those glorious hymns, which, offering as 
they do so fine a contrast between the noble simplicity and elevated 
grandeur of the Doric race, and the wit, cleverness, frivolity, and vice 
of the Ionian character, will be brought before the reader on every 
legitimate opportunity. This attention to birth and genealogy, so 
obvious throughout the writings of Pindar, nowhere assumes a more 
conspicuous form than in his fourth Pythian ode, the extreme length 
of which arises chiefly from the elaborate effort made to trace the 
great family of the Batuiade 3. 

47. ἀθάνατός γ. ‘The ye has been introduced by Elmsley to pre- 
vent the occurrence of a tribrach before an anapest, a combination 
of feet in the comic senarius, which is in general rejected by English, 
but tolerated by German scholars. Hence, besides two or three in- 
stances in the present play, the necessity for the following emenda- 
tions : 
Eq. 32. βρέτας ; ποῖον βρέτας ; ἐτεὸν (leg. βρέτας ; ἴ τὸ ποῖον ἐτεόν ;) ἡγεῖ 

γὰρ θεούς : Pors. 

Ib. 134. κρατεῖν, ἕως ἂν ἔτερος ἀνὴρ (del. av) βδελυρώτερος, Dobr. 


8 See also Miiller’s Dorians, vol. I. p. 128, 153») 187, 509. 
t The insertion of the article renders this emendation inadmissible. Dindorf 
reads: ποῖον βρέτας; * * ἐτεὸν ἡγεῖ γὰρ θεούς ; 
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ἐξ ἧς Λυκῖνος ἐγένετ᾽" ἐκ τούτου δ᾽ ἐγὼ 50 
ἀθανατός εἰμ᾽" ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν οἱ θεοὶ 

σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατος ὧν, ὦνδρες, ἐφόδι᾽ οὐκ ἔχω" 

οὐ γὰρ διδόασιν οἱ mpvraviis. ΚΗ. οἱ τοξόται. 


50. ἐξ ἧς. Nub. 800, κἄστ᾽ ἐκ γυναικῶν εὐπτέρων τῶν Κοισύρας. Eq. 
445, ἐκ τῶν ἀλιτηρίων σέ φη- Ϊ μι γεγονέναι τῶν τῆς θεοῦ. 

52. σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι πρός. So σπονδὰς ποιήσασθαι πρὸς ἐμὲ, Thes. 
1161, ποττὰν Ἑλλάδα, Lysistr. 1005. μὴ λύοντα τὰς σπονδὰς τὰς πρὸς 
βασιλέα, Dem. 193, 1. ἐβουλήθη πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐμὲ τὴν ἀπαλλαγὴν ποιήσα- 
σθαι, Isoc. 364, Ὁ. 

53. ἐφόδια, travelling-expenses. WHerodot. VI. 70, ἐπόδια λαβών. 
The word occurs but once more, I believe, in Aristophanes (Plut. 
1023): but it appears to have been one of favourite application with 
the coinic poet Menander. Out of many instances, that might be 
given, let the following suffice : 


τοῦτον εὐτυχέστατον λέγω, 

Φ ’ 7 , 
ὅστις θεωρήσας ἀλύπως, Παρμένων, 
τὰ σεμνὰ ταῦτ᾽, ἀπῆλθεν, ὅθεν ἦλθεν ταχὺ, 

δ Ld A \ Ν 3 σ΄ , 
τὸν ἥλιον τὸν κοινὸν, ἄστρ᾽, ὕδωρ, νέφη, 
πῦρ. ταῦτα, κἂν ἑκατὸν ἔτη βιῷς ἔτι, 
ὄψει παρόντα, κἂν ἐνιαυτοὺς σφόδρ᾽ ὀλίγους" 
σεμνότερα τούτων ἕτερα δ᾽ οὐκ ὄψει ποτέ. 
πανήγυριν νόμισόν τιν᾽ εἶναι τὸν χρόνον, 
a A a? ’ > τ 
ὅν φημι, τοῦτον, ἢ πιδημίαν, ἐν ᾧ 
ὄχλος, ἀγορὰ, κλέπται, κυβεῖαι, διατριβαί. 
ἣν πρῶτ᾽ ἀπέλθῃς καταλύσεις, βελτίονα 
ἐφόδι᾽ ἔχων ἀπῆλθες, ἐχθρὸς οὐδενί. 

ς , > 9 , 3 ld 
ὁ προσδιατρίβων δ᾽ ἐκοπίασεν ἀπολέσας, 
κακῶς τε γηρῶν, ἐνδεής του γίγνεται, 
ῥεμβόμενος ἐχθροὺς εὗρ᾽, ἐπεβουλεύθη ποθέν' 
οὐκ εὐθανάτως ἀπῆλθεν ἐλθὼν ἐς χρόνον. 


Walpole’s Fragm. Com. p. 37. 


54. of τοξόται. ‘* The only kind of police, which existed as a dis- 
tinct institution in ancient times, was that to which was intrusted 
the performance of certain needful services ; such as the street-police, 
which was in the charge of the Astynomi, together with that of the 
market, and traders ; which latter did not cause any expense: and, 
finally, some institution must have been indispensable as well in 
respect to the aliens, as to the maintenance of order and security in 
the city, particularly in the public assembly... . For the maintenance 
of such security and order there was a city-guard, composed of public 
slaves (δημόσιοι) : these persons, although they were of low rank, 
enjoyed a certain consideration, as the state employed them in the 
capacity of bailiffs. These public slaves were sometimes also ap- 
pointed for the trade-police ; and subordinate places, such as heralds 
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played in them; but the last written in such a strain of continued 
eloquence as no human effort has yet surpassed, and which has 
covered the name of Demosthenes with one blaze of glory, as an 
orator, diplomatist, and statesman. But to come to the purpose for 
which reference has been inade to these speeches. As the manage- 
ment of its relations with foreign powers necessarily constitutes one 
of the highest acts of sovereignty, all embassies and missions pro- 
perly emanated from the general assembly, (isch. 29, 37. 30, 25. 
Dem. 378, 16.) though that power appears to have been occasionally 
delegated by the assembly to the senate, (isch. 40, 16. Dem. 249, 20. 
389, 16.) To propose an embassy (γράφειν πρεσβείαν Dem. 252, I. 
288, 9. 301, 21.) was of course competent to any member of the 
assembly. In the choice of ambassadors regard was necessarily paid, 
not only to the general qualifications requisite for such an office, 
(Esch. 43, 4. Dem. 430, 9.) but also to the character of the court 
for which the ambassador was designed. (Aésch. 30, 14.32.) Though 
atdiscretionary power was occasionally allowed to ambassadors, ( Esch. 
41, 38.) their instructions were more commonly given them in the 
form of a decree, (Asch. 34, 33. 41, 6. 22. Dem. 290, 9. 352, 25. 
388, 16. 390, 11. 391, 26. 395, 26. "398, 9. 430, 16.) from which 
they were not at liberty to depart. Ἴ 688 decrees, together with the 
names of the ambassadors, the time when they set out on their mis- 
sion, or their motives for declining the office, were entered on the 
public registers. (isch. 35, 28. 40, 4. Dem. 381, 1.) That no in- 
terruption might take place on their route, and that all due solemni- 
ties might be observed in the ratification of treaties, ambassadors 
were preceded or accompanied by one or more heralds; hence the 
frequent conjunction of the names of these different functionaries. 
(AEsch. 3, 35. 30, 1. 42, 26. 62, 38. Dem. 283, 1. 392, 16.) The 
amount of their travelling-expenses (Dem. 390, 24. 441, 1.) was 
decided, and the money itself furnished by the assembly ; with which 
body the envoy kept up a correspondence by letters during his ab- 
sence. (Asch. 89, 22. Dem. 298, 17. 396, 1.) On the return of a 
mission, the ambassadors gave an account of their proceedings first 
to the senate, (Aisch. 30, 16. 34, 7. Dem. 346, 16. 347, 7. 350, 
17. 352, 1.) and subsequently to the assembly. (Esch. 29, 39. 31, 
29. 34, 16. 38, 42. Dem. 347, 1. 367, 1.) As commendations, 
crowns, and invitations to the prytaneum were the rewards of a suc- 
cessful and well-conducted embassy, (Aisch. 30, 24. 34, 13. Dem. 
355, 18.) so the punishment of those who took this office upon 
themselves, without being commissioned by the assembly, or who, 
when delegated, disobeyed their instructions, made a false report, or 


τ When full powers were given to the envoys, they bore the name of abroxpd- 
topes. See Arist. Av. 1595. Lysist. 1010. and the diplomatic speech commonly 
attributed to Andocides, 24, 13. 27, 36. 

u The genius of Demosthenes was essentially dramatic; and accordingly the 
assembly is, with characteristic propriety, represented in the following passage as 
vociferating several clauses to be inserted in a decree of this kind: “ ἀποδοῦναι δὲ 
καὶ Κερσοβλέπτῃ Φίλιππον τοὺς Spxous,” “ μὴ μετέχειν δὲ τῶν ἐν ᾿Αμφικτύοσιν," 
“ς ῥπανορθώσασθαι δὲ τὴν εἰρήνην." 
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ΠΡ. ἐπέμψαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ws βασιλέα τὸν μέγαν, 6s 
μισθὸν φέροντας δύο δραχμὰς τῆς ἡμέρας, 


ὡς ἔσχε τὴν ἀρχὴν, τοὺς Μήδους ἠνάγκασε ἕν πόλισμα ποιήσασθαι, καὶ τοῦτο 
περιστέλλοντας, Χτῶν ἄλλων ἧσσυν ἐπιμέλεσθαι. πειθομένων δὲ καὶ ταῦτα 
τῶν Μήδων, οἰκοδομέει τείχεα μεγάλα τε καὶ καρτερὰ, ταῦτα τὰ νῦν ᾿Αγβά- 
Tava κέκληται, ἕτερον ἑτέρῳ κύκλῳ ἐνεστεῶτα. Dem. 140, 12, ἐγὼ γὰρ 
ὅταν τιν᾽ ἴδω τὸν μὲν ἐν Σούσοις καὶ ᾿Εκβατάνοις δεδοικότα καὶ κακόνουν εἶναι 
τῇ πόλει φάσκοντα, ὃς καὶ πρότερον συνεπηνώρθωσε τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα 
καὶ νῦν ἐπηγγέλλετο, (εἰ δὲ μὴ ἐδέχεσθ᾽ ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεψηφίζεσθε, οὐ τά γε 
ἐκείνου αἴτια,) ὑπὲρ δὲ τοῦ ἐπὶ ταῖς θύραις ἐγγὺς οὑτωσὶ ἐν μέσῃ τῇ Ἑλλάδι 
αὐξανομένου λῃστοῦ τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἄλλο τι λέγοντα, θαυμάζω, καὶ δέδοικα 
τοῦτον, ὅστις ἂν ἢ ποτ᾽, ἔγωγ᾽, ἐπειδὴ οὐχ οὗτος Φίλιππον. 

Ib. ὠκβάτανα, τοῦ σχήματος. Vesp. 161, ΓΑπολλον ἀποτρόπαιε, τοῦ 
μαντεύματος. Eq. 144, ὦ Πόσειδον, τῆς τέχνης. Pac. 230, ὦναξ 
ἼΑπολλον, τῆς Oveias τοῦ πλάτους. AV. 224, ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τοῦ φθέγ- 
ματος τοὐρνιθίου. 

65. ὡς βασιλέα. It is almost unnecessary to observe, that ὡς is 
thus used for mpés only in the case of persons. The following pas- 
Sages are not unworthy of notice. Pac. 104, πέτεσθαι... ὡς τὸν Δί 
eis τὸν οὐρανόν. Andoc. 4, 12, ἔλεγεν ὡς οὐδεπώποτε ἔλθοι εἰς Θημακὸν 
ὡς Φερεκλέα. And the exclamation in Lucian’s Icaromenippas, ἐς τὸν 
Τάρταρον ws τοὺς Γίγαντας. Dem. 129, 8, καὶ rods ταῦτα διδάξοντας ἐκ- 
πέμπωμεν πρέσβεις πανταχοῖ, εἰς Πελοπόννησον, εἰς Ῥόδον, εἰς Χῖον, ὡς 
βασιλέα. 

66. μισθὸν φέροντας. ““ Ambassadors also received a stipend in an- 
cient times; and although resident embassies (a practice first intro- 
duced by the French) were unknown, it is not yet impossible that 
they were reckoned among the regular expenses, since ambassadors 
were very frequently dispatched to foreign states; and when they 
travelled to a distance, as, for example, to Persia, were necessarily 
absent for a long time. The ambassadors to Philip of Macedon 
attended him even on marches and journeys. All ambassadors, dur- 
ing the time that they were able to have fixed residence, were never 
compelled to live at their own expense; they were supported by pre- 
sents which they received, both in free states and in countries where 
the government was monarchical. It may be seen from the speech 
of Demosthenes for the Crown, that in the Greek cities they were 
not only honoured with the first place in the theatres, but were hos- 
pitably entertained, and generally resided at the house of the Proxe- 
nus, although an instance occurs of an embassy to Philip having, for 
particular reasons, preferred the public inn. ‘The treasurer, however, 
usually paid them a sum in advance for thirty days, as travelling 
money, (ἐφόδιον, πορεῖον.) In the time of Aristophanes the ambassa- 


x In what manner this policy was achieved or attempted in Grecian states, has 
been the object of a preceding note, v.27. (see also Mitford, I. c. 5. δ. 1.) A 
similar policy was recommended by Thales to the Ionian cities: ἐκέλευε ὃν Bov- 
Aeurhpiov “lavas ἐκτῆσθαι; τὸ δὲ εἶναι ἐν Tép’ Τέων yap μέσον εἶναι ᾿Ιωνίης" τὰς δὲ 
ἄλλας πόλιας οἰκεομένας μηδὲν ἧσσον νομίζεσθαι κατάπερ εἰ δῆμοι εἶεν, Herodot. I. 
170. 
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TIP. ἕενιζόμενοι δὲ πρὸς βίαν ἐπίνομεν 


16,000 persons were thus occupied. (Thucyd. II. 13.) The severity 
of this duty is alluded to by the same historian, lib. VII. §. 28. and 
may be inferred from Lucian’s pointing it out as one of the four 
duties more particularly incumbent on the male sex. καὶ οὔτε πολεμεῖν 
ἀνάγκη αὐταῖς (foeminis scil.), οὔτε παρ᾽ ἔπαλξιν ἑστάναι, οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ 
διαφέρεσθαι, οὔτ᾽ ἐν δικαστηρίοις ἐξετάζεσθαι, Dial. Mort. 11.230. See 
also Blomfield’s Gloss. in Ag. p. 220. Sufficient as this note is for 
the purposes of explanation, the reader will, I think, excuse the inser- 
tion of that noble burst of eloquence in Demosthenes, when he refers 
to the office imposed on him of repairing the city walls against the 
expected attack of Philip. οὐ λίθοις ἐτείχισα τὴν πόλιν οὐδὲ πλίνθοις ἐγὼ, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις μέγιστον τῶν ἐμαυτοῦ φρονῶ" ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν τὸν ἐμὸν τειχισμὸν 
βούλῃ δικαίως σκοπεῖν, εὑρήσεις ὅπλα καὶ πόλεις καὶ τόπους καὶ λιμένας καὶ 
ναῦς καὶ [πολλοὺς] ἵππους καὶ τοὺς ὑπὲρ τούτων ἀμυνομένους. ταῦτα mpov- 
βαλόμην ἐγὼ πρὸ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὅσον ἦν ἀνθρωπίνῳ λογισμῷ δυνατὸν, καὶ 
τούτοις ἐτείχισα τὴν χώραν, οὐχὶ τὸν κύκλον τοῦ Πειραιῶς οὐδὲ τοῦ ἄστεος. 
De Cor. 325, 22. 

Ib. φορυτῷς: The word φορυτὸς signifies a mixture of things of all 
kinds: in a subsequent part of this play it implies—not a band or 
cord, as it is generally rendered, but—a medley of things, in which 
earthenware was usually packed up, that it might not break. See 
Schneider's Lexicon. 

73. ξενιζόμενοι. ξενίζειν, to afford the rites of hospitality to a 
stranger. Odyss. I. 355, ξείνους fewifew. T. 194, τὸν μὲν ἐγὼ πρὸς 
δώματ᾽ ἄγων, εὖ ἐξείνισσα. Herodot. I. 30, egewifero. τοῦ, ξεινίσαν- 
τες. Arist. Ran. 1480, feviow. Lys. 928, ξενίζεται. 1184, ξενίσωμεν. 
καὶ νὴ Al ἔγωγε καὶ τοὺς παρὰ τοῦ Φιλίππου πρέσβεις ἐξένισα, καὶ πάνυ ye, 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λαμπρῶς" ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ἑώρων αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις 
ἐκεῖ σεμνυνομένους ὡς εὐδαίμονας καὶ λαμπροὺς, εὐθὺς ἡγούμην ἐν τούτοις 
πρῶτον αὐτὸς περιεῖναι δεῖν αὐτῶν καὶ μεγαλοψυχότερος φαίνεσθαι, Dem. 
414, 9- 

Ib. πρὸς βίαν, in spite of ourselves, or against our consent. Vesp. 
442, καὶ viv ye τούτω τὸν παλαιὸν δεσπότην | πρὸς βίαν χειροῦσιν. Eccl. 
471, τὸ πρὸς βίαν δεινότατον. See also Blomfield’s Gloss. in Prom. ° 
Vinct. p. 134. The intellectual point of view under which the pas- 
sage is to be considered has been pointed out by a writer who had 
enjoyed ample opportunities of ascertaining in foreign courts the 
truth of what he describes. ‘‘ We have ventured to say, that Aristo- 
phanes composed for the most part upon principles of generaliza- 
tion ; and, we repeat it; his representation is indeed a caricature of 
the genus; but still it is generic. .... The pretensions and airs of 
the envoys returned from two courts of a different description are not 
accidental, but permanent traits. If we substitute the court of the 
czar Peter and that of Louis XIV. for Thrace and Persia, we shall 
see that the envoy returned from the one would be disposed to boast 
of his familiarity with the barbarous autocrat, the rude conviviality in 
which they had lived together, and the sincerity and heartiness of his 
triend’s politics; while the other, in an affected tone of complaint, 
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ΠΡ. ἔτει τετάρτῳ δ᾽ εἰς ra Bacide ἤλθομεν. 80 
εἶτ᾽ ἐξένιζε, παρετίθει δ᾽ ἡμῖν ὅλους 


perance in diet is generally, and almost necessarily, followed by ex- 
cesses and vices of a still more odious character. Translate, sensualists. 

Ib. καταπύγονας. Translate, if at all, infamous profligates. On the 
fouler stains of antiquity, it will form no part of this publication to 
dilate. If one record or two has been allowed to remain in these 
pages, it is for the sake of pointing to the doom assigned to such 
crimes in that terrific register of human guilt and human punishment, 
the Inferno of Dante. 


Aimé, che piaghe vidi ne’ lor membri, 
Recenti e vecchie dalle fiamme incese! 
Ancor men’ duol, pur ch’ i’ me ne rimembri. Canto XVI. 


Ah me! what wounds I mark'd upon their limbs, 
Recent and old, inflicted by the flames ! 
E’en the remembrance of them grieves me yet. Cary’s Transl. 


On such crimes this publication, if pursued, will, with perhaps one 
exception, observe in future a silence more guarded even than that of 
Dante. 

Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. Canto III. 


Speak not of ‘them, but look, and pass them by. 


80. ἔτει τετάρτῳ. ‘This is of course a piece of comic *exaggeration ; 
but the important lesson concealed under it is easily supplied from 
other sources. ταῦτα γράψαντος ἐμοῦ τότε, καὶ τὸ. τῇ πόλει συμφέρον, ov 
τὸ Φιλίππῳ ζητοῦντος, βραχὺ φροντίσαντες of χρηστοὶ πρέσβεις οὗτοι καθῆντο 
ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ τρεῖς ὅλους μῆνας, ἕως ἦλθε Φίλιππος ἐκ Θράκης πάντα κατα- 
στρεψάμενος τἀκεῖ, ἐξὸν ἡμερῶν δέκα, μᾶλλον δὲ τριῶν ἣ τεττάρων, εἰς τὸν 
Ἑλλήσποντον ἀφῖχθαι καὶ τὰ χωρία σῶσαι, λαβόντας τοὺς ὅρκους πρὶν 
ἐκεῖνον ἐξελεῖν αὐτὰ, Dem. 235, 20. Hence the five accounts which 
every ambassador, according to the same authority, is bound to render 
to that power which issues his commission ;—zp@rov μὲν ὧν ἀπήγγειλε, 
δεύτερον δὲ ὧν ἔπεισε, τρίτον δὲ ὧν προσετάξατε αὐτῷ, μετὰ ταῦτα τῶν 
χρόνων, ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι δὲ τούτοις, εἰ ἀδωροδοκήτως ἢ μὴ πάντα ταῦτα πέπρακται, 
342, 15. 

81. εἶτ᾽ ἐξένιξ. Whatever may be the court language of other 
monarchs, that of the people-king was not of the most choice or 
delicate description. A few omissions have accordingly been neces- 
sary here, but the reader’s intelligence will easily supply a nominative 
case for the verb in this sentence. 

Ib. ὅλους Bots. Herodot. in Clione: of εὐδαίμονες αὐτῶν (Persarum) 
βοῦν καὶ ἵππον, καὶ κάμηλον καὶ ὄνον προτιθέαται, ὅλους ὀπτοὺς ἐν καμίνοισι. 
These prodigious entertainments afforded the comic poets many a 
laugh at the slender repasts of their own countrymen. 

τί δ᾽ ἂν Ἕλληνες μικροτράπεζοι, 
φυλλοτρῶγες δράσειαν ; ὅπου 


x Compare Herodot. V. 51---53. 
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τὸν Βασιλέως ὀφθαλμόν. ΔΙ. ἐκκόψειέ ye 
᾿ ’ , ἤ a “~ 4 
κόραξ πατάξας τὸν ye σὸν τοῦ πρέσβεως. 


one of two things ; either that the poet believed the accounts of these 
envoys to be mere deceptions, got up for the purpose of deluding the 
assembly, and protracting the war; or else it is a sneer at one of 
those πρεσβέων ἀλαζονεῖαι, similar to what the orator Aschines after- 
wards satirized as the ἡγεμόνων ἀλαζονεῖαι of his own day; a parading 
of foreign names before the assembly, full of sound and fury, but as 
empty in reality as they were pompous in appearance. Such are the 
Deiares, Deipyrus, and Polyphontes in the following quotation : χίλια 
δὲ καὶ πεντακόσια τάλαντα οὐκ εἰς στρατιώτας GAN’ els ἡγεμόνων ἀλαζονείας 
ἀνηλωκέναι, Δηϊάρην τε καὶ Δηΐπυρον καὶ Πολυφόντην, δραπέτας ἀνθρώπους, 
ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδος συνειλεγμένους. Aisch. 37, 17. 

88. τὸν Βασιλέως ὀφθαλμόν. Hesychius: ἐπέμπετό τις ὑπὸ βασιλέως 
ἐπίσκοπος, ὃς ἐφεωρᾶτο τὰ πράγματα, ὃν τοῦ βασιλέως ὀφθαλμὸν ἐκάλουν. 
There is something truly oriental and magnificent in this office, which, 
while it left the monarch secluded like a divinity, in his superb pa- 
laces and domains, (Heradot. I. 99, 100.) represented his eyes (for 
we are not, like Hesychius, to restrict the duty to a single person) 
as traversing the whole extent of his immense dominions, for the 
purposes of inspection and superintendence. The poetic mind of 
Milton has not lost sight of this idea. 


5: ἃ and straight was known 

Th’ archangel Uriel, one of the seven 

Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 

Stand ready to command, and are his eyes 

That run through all the heav'ns, or down to th’ earth 
Bear his swift errands, over moist and dry, 

O’er sea and land. Paradise Lost, III. 647. 


To the illustrations from classic authors given on this subject by the 
learned editor of Auschylus, add Herodotus, I. 114. V. 24. Xenoph. 
Cyrop. VIII. 2. 10. . 

Ib. ἐκκόψειέ ye. The particle ye concludes also the following 
verses: Vesp. 163. Eq. 1204. Pl. 20, 1117, 1157, 1168. Nub. 251, 
253, 672, 1339, 1342. When the same proposition contains several 
words which require to be made emphatic, the particle ye is repeated. 
Hom. I]. E. 287, 288. X. 266. Herodot. I. 187, μὴ μέντοι ye μὴ σπανίσας 
ye, ἄλλως ἀνοίξῃ. III. 80. Soph. Aid. Col. 977, πῶς γ᾽ av τό γ᾽ ἧκον 
πρᾶγμ᾽ ἂν εἰκότως ψέγοι; Andoc. 11, 40, ἧπου ἀγράφῳ ye ψηφίσματι 
παντάπασι ov δεῖ γε χρῆσθαι. Matt. Gr. Gr. §. 602. Iam not aware 
of more than two other instances of ye thus occurring in Brunck’s 
edition of Aristophanes, Nub. 550. Av. 1590. and both of these have 
been corrected by subsequent critics. : 

89. τόν ye σὸν τοῦ mpéoBews. Nub. 1201, ri κάθησθ' ἀβέλτεροι, | 
ἡμέτερα κέρδη τῶν σοφῶν. Pl. 33, τὸν ἐμὸν μὲν αὐτοῦ τοῦ ταλαιπώρου 
σχεδὸν | ἤδη νομίζων ἐκτετοξεῦσθαι βίον. Hence St. Paul's expression, 
when referring to the peculiar signature which he was obliged to 
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ἄσκωμ᾽ ἔχεις που περὶ τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν κάτω. 

ΠΡ. ἄγε δὴ σὺ, Βασιλεὺς ἅττα σ᾽ ἀπέπεμψεν, φράσον, 
λέξοντ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοισιν, ὦ Ψευδαρτάβα. 95 
ΒΑ. ἰαρταμὰν ἔξαρξ᾽ ἀναπισσόναι σάτρα. 

ΠΡ. ξυνήκαθ᾽ ὃ λέγει; ΔΙ. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, ᾽γὼ μὲν οὔ. 
ΠΡ. πέμψειν Βασιλέα φησὶν ὑμῖν χρυσίον. 

ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ am ἐγὼ δὲ βασανιῶ τοῦτον μόνος. 

ἄγε δὴ σὺ φράσον ἐμοὶ σαφῶς, πρὸς τουτονὶ, 100 
iva μή oe βάψω βάμμα Σαρδιανικόν᾽ 


far more moral value than the recriminations of angry orators. πόλιν 
yap ἡμεῖς ov τὰ οἰκοδομήματα ἡγούμεθα εἶναι, οἷον τείχη, καὶ ἱερὰ, καὶ νεω- 
σοίκους, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ὥσπερ σῶμά τι ἑδραῖον, καὶ ἀκίνητον ὑπάρχειν ἐς 
ὑποδοχὴν καὶ ἀσφάλειαν τῶν πολιτευομένων, τὸ δὲ πᾶν κῦρος ἐν τοῖς πολί- 
ταις τιθέμεθα. Luc. de Gymn. tom. VIL. p. 175. 

93. ἄσκωμα. Etym. Mag. 155» 17, ἀσκώματα καλοῦνται καὶ τὰ dép- 
ματα τὰ ἐπιρραπτόμενα ταῖς κώπαις ἐν ταῖς τριήρεσι, διὰ τὸ μὴ εἰσφέρειν τὸ 
θαλάσσιον ὕδωρ. A learned correspondent, to whom this is by no 
means my only obligation, thus explains this passage. “I suppose 
the king's EYE to have worn a mask, in which the upper half was 
one huge painted eye, with a piece of black leather hanging from it 
over the mouth and chin, so as to be, not, like a Cyclops, one-eyed, 
but all eye. Such a piece of leather seems to have hung down below 
the rowport of the ancient galleys, either fastened to it or to the 
oar, for the purpose assigned by you, that of keeping out the sea- 
water.’ The ἀσκώματα of the Etym. Mag. appear to correspond 
with those oar-bags which Mr. Mitford observed in that curious 
marble fragment, descriptive of an ancient trireme, which is or was 
in the Vatican Museum at Rome. 

96. Pseudartabas here speaks Persian, as the Turks in Moliere’s 
“ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” speak Turkish. Wrevanp. 

100. πρὸς τουτονὶ, in the presence of this person; meaning, says 
Elmsley, either the Athenian ambassador, or the eunuch, who ac- 
companied Pseudartabas. πρὸς, coram, Ran. 1307. Av. 397. Vesp. 
267. 

101. Few of Dawes’s canons appear to have given their ingenious 
inventor more satisfaction than that which announced under what 
circumstances such words as ἵνα, ὄφρα, and μὴ require a subjunctive 
mood, and when they demand an optative mood. After some preli- 
minary notes of triumph, this most acute and sagacious scholar ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Nos primi monemus .... forme verborum optative, cum 
certis voculis, ἵνα puta, ὄφρα, et μὴ, Conjuncte eum esse usum, ut 
verbis de tempore non nisi preterito usurpatis subjungatur, istique 
adeo Latinurum tempori AMAREM respondeat: alteram contra verbis 
non nisi presentis vel future significationis subjungi, atque alteri 
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a A 4 Ν μά 

καὶ τοῖν μέν εὐνούχοιν τὸν ἕτερον τουτονὶ 
ἐγῴδ᾽ ὅς ἐστι, Κλεισθένης ὁ Σιβυρτίου. 

, 3 a7 \ , > ¥ ] 
τοιόνδε δ᾽, ὦ πιθηκέ, τὸν πωγων᾽ ἔχων, 

“σι ea 3 , 

εὐνοῦχος ἡμῖν ἦλθες ἐσκευασμένος 5 
ea \ 4 > 3 ’ ’ 4 
ὁδὶ δὲ ris wor ἐστίν ; ov δήπου Στρατων ; 110 


ΚΗ. σίγα: καθιζ:. 


τῶν δὲ, ἀπὸ Στρυμόνος ποταμοῦ συνιόντων. Ken. Mem. II. 8, 1, ““ πόθεν, 
Εὔθηρε, φαίνῃ ; “ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν κατάλυσιν τοῦ πολέμου, ἐκ τῆς ἀποδημίατ' 
νυνὶ μέντοι αὐτόθεν." (from home here in the town. Seager.) In Pindar. 
Nem. 3, 113, 

τηλαυγὲς ἄραρε φέγγος 

Αἰακιδᾶν αὐτόθεν, 

: Ζεῦ" 

the word αὐτόθεν appears to apply to Troy, as the place where the 
glory of the great family of the Aiacide began. The following 
passages in Thucydides also deserve attention: I. 11. III. 7. IV. 
52. VII. 71. 

106, etvovyoy. The dramatic dignity of the king’s envoy is 
properly consulted by giving him for attendants two of that class 
of persons, who in oriental countries were held in particular esti- 
mation for their fidelity, &c. (Blomfield’s Gloss. in Persas, p. 193.) 
The satire, which subsequently transfers the name from those, 
whose want of manhood was their misfortune, to two persons on 
whom the imputation rested from their effeminacy and vices, (Ran. 
48, 57, 422. Vesp. 1187. Av. 831. Lys. 622, 1092. Eq. 1374.) is 
as pungent as just. 

106, 7. Examples of that well known Atticism, where what 
ought to be the nominative of the following verb is made the ac- 
acy of the preceding verb, abound in the writings of Aristo- 
phanes. 

Ib. Κλεισθένης ὁ ZBvpriov. The patronymic here given to Cleis- 
thenes appears to be one of mere irony. Sibyrtius, the keeper of 
a celebrated wrestling-school, must have been the very opposite in 
character to the soft and effeminate Cleisthenes. The hardest blow 
dealt this contemptible creature occurs in a laughable scene of our 
author’s Thesmophoriazuse. 

108. Parodied from Archilochus, τοιόνδε δ᾽, ὦ πίθηκε, τὴν πυγὴν 
ἔχων. 

110. οὐ δήπου Στράτων. Elmsley prints these words, as also οὔτι 
mov, without a note of interrogation, and considers them as equiva- 
lent to the English expression, Surely it cannot be Strato. He 
refers (indiscriminately) to Nub. 1260. Pac. 1211. Av. 269. Lys. 
354. Ran. 522, 526. Eccl. 327, 329, 756. 

111. κάθιζε. Vesp. 905, 940. Nub. 254, 972. Ecc. 130. Th. 
221. Ran. 197. Κάθισον is applied to a person standing, and whom 
we wish to take a seat; κάθησο to a person already seated, and 
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ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Αμφίθεός μοι ποῦ ᾽στιν; ΑΜ. οὑτοσὶ mapa. 

3 A A dS 
AI. ἐμοὶ σὺ, ταυτασὶ λαβὼν ὀκτὼ δραχμὰς, 

’ 

σπονδὰς ποιήσαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ, 

“σι “~ [4 
καὶ τοῖσι παιδίοισι, καὶ τῇ πλατιδι’ 120 
δὰ. ΤΣ «Ἁ Stat pry Ὄ , 
ὑμεῖς δὲ πρεσβεύεσθε καὶ κεχήνετε. 
ΚΗ. προσίτω Θέωρος ὁ παρὰ Σιτάλκους. OE. ὁδί. 


εἰργασμένος. Pl. 445, δεινότατον ἔργον παραπολὺ | ἔργων ἁπάντων ἐργα- 
σόμεθ. Homer of female occupations. Il. Ὡ. 733. Οἀ.Υ. 72. Χ. 422. 
Herodot. IV. 114. IX. 49, 73, 78. and elsewhere. The epithets 
δεινὸν καὶ μέγα are also coupled Thes. 581. Pac. 403. 

117. πάρα for πάρεστι. Ran. 1484. Vesp. 316, 899. Thes. 1161. 
Lys. 58. 

118. ταυτασὶ, here they are. The word is used δεικτικῶς, and the 
article in consequence omitted. 

Ib. ὄκτω δραχμάς. These are given Amphitheus as travelling” 
expenses, of the want of which he had previously complained. 

120. πλατίδι, urori. A word of Spartan origin, for the deriva- 
tion of which see Blomfield’s Prom. Vinct. p. 194. 

121. πρεσβεύεσθε. The Athenian rage for sending ambassadors 
to different countries is admirably satirized by Demosthenes in his 
speech ‘de Chersoneso:’ but our limits confine us to the indignant 
interrogation of the allies, who saw Philip doing, and the Athenians 
merely negociating: τί οὖν πρεσβεύεσθε καὶ κατηγορεῖτε καὶ mpaypal 
ἡμῖν παρέχετε; Dem. 9g, 5. The student will find in the follow- 
ing references (Dem. 302, 5. 377, 15- 400, 11. 428, pen. 432, 5.) 
something of more importance than mere illustrations of the word 
πρεσβεύειν: in reference to that legislative assembly, the func- 
tions of which we are now considering, the conclusion of a speech 
by the ambassador Anducides is well deserving of attention: rov- 
των δ᾽ ἔστι τὸ τέλος παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν Λακεδαιμονίοις, δι' ἡμᾶς. πρεσ- 
βευτὰς οὖν πάντας ὑμᾶς ἡμεῖς οἱ πρέσβεις ποιοῦμεν" ὁ γὰρ τὴν χεῖρα μέλλων 
ὑμῶν αἴρειν, οὗτος ὁ πρεσβεύων ἐστὶν, ὁπότερ᾽ ἂν αὐτῷ δοκῇ, καὶ τὴν εἰρή- 
νην καὶ τὸν πόλεμον ποιεῖν. μέμνησθε μὲν οὖν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοὺς ἡμετέρους 
λόγους, ψηφίσασθε δὲ τοιαῦτα ἐξ ὧν ὑμῖν μηδέποτε μεταμελήσει, Andoc. 
28, 33. \ 

Ib. xexnvere. From the intense passion of the Athenians for 
hearing news, (Dem. 43, 7. Acts Apost. xvii. 21.) and their habit 
of swallowing open-mouth’d the flying rumours of the day, the 
soubriquet of gapers appears to have been attached to the citizens 
of Athens, (Eq. 1115—1120, 1261.) in the same way as that of 
cockneys to natives of London among ourselves, or that of badauds 
to the citizens of Paris. If any period of their history was likely 
to open their mouths somewhat wider than usual, to hear in what 
posture their foreign relations stood, it must have been that under 
immediate consideration, when so much was at stake. 

122. Σιτάλκους, Light and rapid as the sketches of Aristophanes 
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AI. μὰ Δί᾽ οὐκ ἂν, εἰ μισθόν ye μὴ ᾽φερες πολύν. . 125) 
9 4 4 
OE. εἰ μὴ κατένιψε χιόνι τὴν Opaxny ὅλην, 
ε ’ 
καὶ τοὺς ποταμοὺς ἔπηξ᾽, ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν χρόνον 
ὅτ᾽ ἐνθαδὶ Θέογνις ἠγωνίζετο. 
“a A 4 ν “ ’ 
τοῦτον μετὰ Σιτάλκους ἔπινον τὸν χρόνον" 


view, by furnishing men and money to whoever was master of it, 
is frequently pointed out to the ecclesia by Demosthenes. ἵνα μὴ 
προλαβὼν ἐκεῖνος (Philippus) τοὺς ἐπικαίρους τῶν τόπων κύριος τῆς Θράκης 
κατασταίη, μηδὲ πολλῶν μὲν χρημάτων πολλῶν δὲ στρατιωτῶν εὐπορήσας ἐκ 
τούτων ῥᾳδίως τοῖς λοιποῖς ἐπιχειροίη πράγμασιν. Dem. 234, 14. οὐ γὰρ 
μόνον Φωκέας ἀλλὰ καὶ Θράκην προδέδωκε Φιλίππῳ. καίτοι δύο χρησιμωτέ- 
ρους τόπους τῆς οἰκουμένης οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ἐπιδείξαι τῇ πόλει, κατὰ μὲν γὴν 
Πυλῶν, ἐκ θαλάττης δὲ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντον" ἃ συναμφότερα οὗτοι πεπράκασιν 
αἰσχρῶς καὶ καθ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐγκεχειρίκασι Φιλίππῳ. 307, 21. Compare He- 
rodot. V. 3, 23. 

125. οὐκ ἄν. sub. ἦτε. Instances of this construction, where ἂν is 
found with a potential power in one member of a sentence, and 
accompanied by εἰ in the other member, abound in Aristophanes. 
Nub. 231, εἰ δ᾽ ὧν χαμαὶ τἄνω κάτωθεν ἐσκόπουν, | οὐκ ἄν ποθ᾽ εὗρον. 
Av. 1222, δικαιότατ᾽ ἂν ληφθεῖσα πασῶν ᾿Ιρίδων | ἀπέθανες, εἰ τῆς ἀξίας 
ἐτύγχανες. Vesp. 706, εἰ γὰρ ἐβούλοντο βίον πορίσαι τῷ δήμῳ, ῥάδιον 
ἦν ἄν. Lys. 517, κἂν ᾧμωξάς γ᾽, εἰ μὴ σίγας. Vesp. 344, οὐ γὰρ dy 
ποθ᾽ | οὗτος ἁνὴρ τοῦτ᾽ ἐτόλμη [σεν λέγειν, εἰ | μὴ ξυνωμότης τις ἦν. Ἐπ. 
1276, εἰ μὲν οὖν ἄνθρωπος, ... αὐτὸς ἦν ἔνδηλος, οὐκ ἂν ἀνδρὸς ἐμνήσθην 
φίλου. Thes. 595, ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ ἂν ἦλθον ἀγγελῶν, | ef μὴ πεπύσμην 
ταῦτα τῶν σάφ᾽ εἰδότων. Ecc. 422, εἰ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνά ye | προσέθηκαν, οὐδεὶς 
ἀντεχειροτόνησεν ἄν. 

126. κατένιψει ΝΡ. 965. κεὶ κριμνώδη κατανίφοι. The snows of 
Thrace afford a frequent subject of allusion to the ancient poets. 
Eurip. Cycl. 329. Androm. 215. Horat. Et nive candidam Thracen. 

128. ὅτ᾽ for dre. The word ὅτι does not admit of elision. 

Ib. ἠγωνίζετο, was contending with his dramas upon the stage. 
Vesp. 1479, tdpxat ἐκεῖν᾽ οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίζετο. The cold frosty com- 
positions of Theognis have been already noticed. Elmsley quotes 
very appositely Thes. 170, ὁ δ᾽ αὖ Θέογνις ψυχρὸς dv, ψυχρῶς ποιεῖ. 

129. ἔπινον. At a subsequent period of his theatrical career, 
Aristophanes appears to have considered this as the only true mode 
of doing diplomatic business among his countrymen. Thus in his 
Lysistrata, when the Spartans and Athenians have made their ar- 
rangements for a general peace, and these arrangements are followed 
by a grand banquet, one of the guests observing that the Spartans 
had distinguished themselves by their agreeable manners, but that 
the Athenians had carried away the palm, as symposiasts at the 
entertainment, the Chorus answers : 


Thou’rt right, my friend ; sobriety sits ill 
On us, nor own we sense but in our cups. 
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Apaturia®, which was peculiar to the great bJonic race, and with- 
out having participated in which he could hardly be reckoned a 
member of that republic, to which he was so passionately attached. 
This feast lasted at Athens three days. The first day was termed 
Δόρπεια, in allusion to the evening meal, of which all those of the 
same Phratria then partook. The second was termed ᾿Ανάρρυσις, 
from the solemn sacrifice offered on the occasion to Jupiter Phra- 
trius and Minerva. The third bore the name of Κουρεῶτις, because 
on that day it was usual to enrol the names of young persons of 
both sexes on the ‘registers of their respective phratriz: the en- 
rolment of δημοποιητοὶ proceeded no further than that of assignment 
to a tribe and a borough, and consequently precluded them from 
holding certain offices both in the state and priesthood. (Schémann, 
338.) For further accounts of this important festival, the reader 
is referred to Suidas in v. and to Wachsmuth, I. 107, 237. IV. 
137, 245. The time at which this high festival took place in 
Athens may be collected from some of the topics put into the 
mouth of Theophrastus’s garrulous man : καὶ ὡς Βοηδρομιῶνος μέν ἐστι 
τὰ μυστήρια, Πυανεψιῶνος δὲ ᾿Απατούρια, Ποσειδεῶνος δὲ τὰ κατ᾽ dypovs 
Διονύσια. 

134. ἀλλᾶντας. The editors appear to hesitate between a genitive 
and an accusative; Brunck preferring the former, Elmsley and 
Dindorf the latter. For the genitive may be quoted the following 
examples: Eq. 1181, φαγεῖν ἔἐλατῆρος. Ran. 988, τῆς ἐλάας mapérpa- 
ye. Nub. 121, οὐκ dpa... τῶν γ᾽ ἐμῶν ἔδει. Od. I. 102. 0. 372. 
In these cases the word τόμον is considered as 4understood. Φαγεῖν 
with an accusative is found Vesp. 194, φαγεῖν ὑπογάστριον. 511, δι- 
κίδιον. 1367, δίκην. Eq. 806, χίδρα. Pl. 253, θύμον. Pac. 3, μᾶζαν. 


a “ It is evident that the word ᾿Απατούρια, which the ingenuity of etymologists 
has derived from ἀπάτη, is compounded of either πατὴρ or πάτρα, which expression 
varies in its signification between γένος and φρατρία, and with the Ionians coin- 
cided rather with the latter word. Whether it was formed immediately from 
πατὴρ or πάτρα is difficult to determine on etymological grounds, on account of 
the antiquity of the word: reasoning however from the analogy of φρατὴρ or 
φράτωρ, pparopla, and φράτρα, the most natural transition appears to be πατὴρ (in 
composition πατὼρ), πατόριος (whence πατούριος, ἀπατούρια), πάτρα ; and accord- 
ingly ᾿Απατούρια is a festival of the paternal unions, of the πατορίαι, of the πάτραι."" 
Miiller’s History of the Dorians, vol. I. p. 95. 

Ὁ “ All,” says the great father of history, “are Ionians, who are originally from 
Athens, and celebrate the feast of Apaturia: now they all celebrate it, except the 
Ephesians and Colophonians, who are excluded from it on account of a certain 
murder.” Herodot. I. 147. 

ο Part of this ceremony is preserved in Andocides’ speech de Mysteriis. λαβόν- 
τες δὲ of προσήκοντες τῇ γυναικὶ τὸ παιδίον ἧκον ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν ᾿Απατουρίοις, Exovres 
ἱερεῖον, καὶ ἐκέλενον κατάρξασθαι τὸν Καλλίαν. ὃ δ᾽ ἠρώτα τίνος εἴη τὸ παιδίον᾽ 
ἔλεγον “᾿Καλλίον τοῦ Ἱππονίκου." “ἐγώ εἰμι οὗτος. “nal ἔστι γε σὸν τὸ παι- 
8fov,” 16, 31. The two last declarations had probably no reference to the cere- 
mony, but grew out of some incestuous proceedings on the part of Callias, to which 
it is not further necessary to advert. 

4 In Hellenistic Greek the ellipsis is filled up by the preposition ἐκ. So in that 
most important text, 1 Cor. ii. 28, δοκιμαζέτω δὲ ἄνθρωπος ἑαυτὸν, καὶ οὕτως ἐκ τοῦ 
ἄρτον ἐσθιέτω, καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ποτηρίου πινέτω : with which compare Lucian, IX. 20, 
οἴνου τοῦ αὑτοῦ πιεῖν ἅπαντας. Theoc. Idyl. XXII. 62, δαιμόνι᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἂν τοῦδε 
πιεῖν ὕδατος σύ γε δοίης. 
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Ν “a [χά 4 “ 2 

ΘΕ. καὶ νῦν ὅπερ μαχιμώτατον Θρᾳκῶν ἐθνος 

ea “A , 4 
ἔπεμψεν ὑμῖν. ΔΙ. τοῦτο μέν γ᾽ ἤδη σαφές. 
ΚΗ. οἱ Θρᾷκες, ἴτε δεῦρ᾽, οὖς Θέωρος ἤγαγεν. 

9 5 , 
AI. τουτὶ ri ἐστι τὸ κακόν ; OE. Ὀδομάντων στρατός. 
’ 37 , A Ἁ a 

τουτοις ἐὰν τις δύο Opaxpas μισθὸν διδῷ, 145 

, Ἁ ’ a 
καταπελτάσονται THY Βοιωτίαν ὅλην. 
ΔΙ. τοισδὶ δύο δραχμας : 
e 4 ’ὔ A e / A 
ὑποστένοι μέντὰν ὁ θρανίτης λεῶως, 


glance (δ. 101.) at another people, whom also the poet presently 
brings upon the stage. 

141. μαχιμώτατον. Av. 1368. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ μάχιμος εἶ, | εἰς ram 
Θράκης ἀποπέτου, κἀχεῖ μάχου.͵: See also Herodot. V. 3, 23. 

142. pev ye. Te, when thus used, appears to confirm what has 
preceded, the particle μὲν relating to the thing spoken of with it. 
Yes: this indeed, &. Compare Pl. δός. Nub. 1382. Vesp. 564. 
Av. 1136. 

144. ‘Odopdvrav. Herodot. VII. 112. Thucyd. II. ror. V. 6. 

145. δύο δραχμὰς μισθόν. ‘In ancient times the troops received 
no pay, excepting such foreign soldiers as engaged themselves in 
the service of a state ; a practice which the Carians were the first 
to introduce, and which among the Greeks the Arcadians, who re- 
sembled the Swiss in such mercenary habits, were particularly prone 
to. Pericles first introduced the pay of the citizens who served as 
soldiers. The payment was made under two different names; one 
being the wages (μισθὸς) paid for actual service, which the soldiers, 
when the cost of their arms and clothes had been deducted, were 
able to lay by ; and, secondly, the allowance for provisions, (σιτη- 
ρέσιον, σιτάρκεια, oiros,) they being seldom furnished in kind... . In 
the Acharneans of Aristophanes some Thracian soldiers are intro- 
duced demanding two drachmas for pay, including of course the 
provision money: the Thracians, who were sent back in the Sici- 
lian war on account of a scarcity of money, were to have received 
a drachma each day.” Boeckh’s Economy of Athens, vol. I. p. 363. 

146. καταπελτάσονται, they will, as light-armed troops, overrun 
and desolate. ‘The πέλτη was a small, light shield, without a bor- 
der, (irvs,) peculiar to the Thracians, and afterwards borrowed from 
them by the Greeks. (See Mitford, VI. 43. IV. 296.) Luysist. 
563. ἕτερος δ᾽ αὖ Θρᾷξ πέλτην σείων κἀκόντιον, ὥσπερ ὁ Thpevs. Eurip. 
Alcest. 514. ζαχρύσον Oppxias πέλτης ἄναξ. Thucyd. 11. 20. πείσειν γὰρ 
Σιτάλκην πέμψειν στρατιὰν Θρᾳκίαν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἱππέων τε καὶ πελταστῶν. 

148. μέντᾶν. A crasis (of frequent occurrence in Aristoph.) for 
μέντοι ἄν. A diphthong occurring before a short vowel cannot be. 
cut off, but by a crasis makes that vowel long. 

Ib. ὁ Opavirns λεὼς, the nautic multitude; a part put for the 
whole. Of the three sets of rowers occupied in propelling a Greek 
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' [4 ι ε ’’ ’ ’ 
ΔΙ. ταυτὶ περιείδεθ᾽ οἱ πρυτάνεις πάσχοντα με 
ἐν τῇ πατρίδι, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑπ᾿ ἀνδρῶν βαρβαρων ; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπαγορεύω μὴ ποιεῖν ἐκκλησίαν 155 
τοῖς Θρᾳξὶ περὶ μισθαῦ' λέγω δ᾽ ὑμῖν ὅτι 
διοσημία ‘ori, καὶ ῥανὶς βέβληκέ με. παν 
‘ a ἢ ,ὔ Ἦν ; xo ey, δὴ 
ΚΗ. τοὺς Θρᾷκας ἀπιέναι, παρεῖναι δ᾽ εἰς ἔνην"" 
ε A 4 4 A 3 4 
ot yap IIpuravers λύουσι τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. 


153. mepteide®, overlook, neglect. The frequent occurrence of the 
word περιϊδεῖν in the comic poets is a proof, says Porson, that the 
tragic writers were not at liberty to make use of it. Pac. ro. εἰ 
μή pe βούλεσθ᾽ ἀποπνιγέντα περιιδεῖν. Eccl. 369. ὦ πότνι᾽ Εἰλείθυια, μή 
με περιίδῃς. Ibid. 1054, 1068. Herodot. I. 89. III. 65. IV. 118. 
VI. 106. IX. 6. 

155. ἀπαγορεύω μή. Thes. 790. xdmayopevere pnt’ ἐξελθεῖν. Hero. 
dot. I. 183. IV. 125. Aisch. 55, 20. 83, 4. νόμους . . ἀπαγορεύοντας 
τοὺς ὑπευθύνους μὴ στεφανοῦν. 58, 35. 40. ἀπαγορεύουσιν of νόμοι τὸν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου στεφανούμενον μὴ κηρύττειν ἔξω τῆς ἐκκλησίας. ὅο, 48. 
Cf. Dem. 406, 26. 407, 11. Antiph. 123, 13. ° 

Ib. ποιεῖν ἐκκλησίαν. Thes. 375. ἐκκλησίαν ποιεῖν ἕωθεν. Eq. 746. 
ποιήσας αὐτίκα μάλ᾽ ἐκκλησίαν. /Eisch. 59, 13. Dem. 399, 16. 517, 1. 
706, 19. 25. 

157. διοσημία. Literally, a sign from Jupiter. Under this title 
came thunder and lightning, earthquakes, sudden storms, and pro. 
digies of any kind. On all such occurrences it was in the power 
of any member of the ecclesia to insist upon its being dissolved. 
See Schémann, p. 148. and compare Nub. 583. Eccl. 791. It was 
also customary, as Wachsmuth observes, to dissolve the assembly 
upon any words of ill omen being heard, Greek attention being par- 
ticularly alive to all κλῃδόνες, φήμαι, φωναὶ, dudai. tom. IV. 5. 277. 

158. τοὺς Θρᾷκας ἀπιέναι. An infinitive for an imperative, the 
word jubeo being understood. Vesp. 937. Λάβητι μάρτυρας παρεῖναι, 
τρυβλίον, | δοίδυκα κι τ.λ. Thes. 157. ὅταν Σατύρους τοίνυν ποιῇς, καλεῖν 
ἐμέ. Fragm. Aristoph. Dind. p. 143. τρέχ᾽ εἰς τὸν οἶνον, . .. | κἄπειτα 
μίσθου σαυτὸν ἀμφορεαφορεῖν. Eccl. 1107, 1111, 1146, 1165. 

Ib, εἰς ἕνην. Hesych. εἰς τρίτην, the day after to-morrow. Sed 
si maturius, necdum peractis negotiis neque facto plebiscito, comi- 
tia dimittenda erant, alio et quidem proximo nonnunquam die ite- 
rum convocabatur populus, ut de iisdem rebus consultaret. Schém. 
149. 

on λύουσι τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Eccl. 376. ἀτὰρ πόθεν ἥκεις ἐτεόν ; Xp. ἐξ 
ἐκκλησίας. Βλεπ. ἤδη λέλυται γάρ; Hom. 1]. Β. 808. Od. Β. 69, 257. 
Zissch. 30, 24. ὡς δ᾽ ἡ παροῦσα ἐκκλησία διελύθη. Polyb. III. 34. διέλυσε 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. Acta Apost. xix. 41. ἀπέλυσε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. As the pre- 
sent assembly has been broken up abruptly, a considerable extract 
from the author’s “ Ecclesiazuse” will be found in the Appendix, 
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ἔσπευδον" οἱ © ὥσφροντο πρεσβῦταί τινες 165 
᾿Αχαρνικοὶ, στιπτοὶ γέροντες, πρίνινοι, 

’ 
ἀτεράμονες, Μαραθωνομάχαι, σφενδαμνινοι. 


and reference made to a basket full of truces, which she had on 
one occasion brought. 

ἐλθοῦσα, φησὶν, αὐτομάτη pera τάν Πύλῳ 

σπονδῶν φέρουσα τῇ πόλει κίστην πλέαν, 

ἀποχειροτονηθῆναι τρὶς ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ. 66s. 


165. ὥσῴφροντο. ᾿Οσφραίνεσθαι properly to smell, to get scent of. 
Vesp. 792. «dra βδελυχθεὶς ὀσφρόμενος ἐξέπτυσα. Pac. 152. ὡς εἰ pe- 
téwpos οὗτος ὧν ὀσφρήσεται. Hence, metaphorically, to perceive, to 
understand, as in the present instance. 

166. Hesych. orerrés: πυκνὸς, ἢ στερεὸς καὶ πεπιλημένος' ἀπὸ τοῦ 
στείβειν, τὸ πατεῖν : closely pressed together, firm, stout. There ap- 
pears to have been ἃ particular sort of coal, bearing this epithet 
(Schneider in v.) ; and hence perhaps its application to the Achar- 
nians. In Lucian’s Cataplus, III. 179. occurs the expression σὺ δὲ 
παραλαμβάνων στοίβαζε, which Bourdin explains by ““πύκαζε, περί- 
βαλλε, στέγαζε, σκίαζε, a στίβειν, unde στιπτοὶ, Arist. Ach.” 

Ib. πρίνινοι, iligni. The wood of the holly is frequently com- 
mended by Hesiod, as hard and fit for rustic instruments. 

δρυὸς ἔλυμα, πρίνου δὲ γύην, βόε δ᾽ ἐνναετήρω 
ἄρσενε κεκτῆσθαι. Opera et Dies, v. 434. 


Hence, metaphorically, to express harshness of manner and temper. 
Vesp. 877. παῦσόν τ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦτο τὸ λίαν στρυφνὸν καὶ πρίνινον ἦθος. 

167. ἀτεράμονες, i. 6. μὴ τεράμονες. Τεράμων, according to Schnei- 
der, signifies, that mhich cooks easily and soft, as pulse, legumes. 
Vesp. 730. μηδ᾽ drevis ἄγαν ἀτεράμων τ᾽ ἀνήρ. Blomf. in Prom. Vinct. 

. 127. 
: Ib. Μαραθωνομάχαι. As sixty-five years had elapsed since this 
splendid event in Athenian history, the survivors of the battle, if 
any, must have been very few; the epithet, however, as should 
appear from a following chorus, must be taken literally. The re- 
presentative of the old manners in the Clouds observes with pride, 
GAN’ οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα, 
ἐξ ὧν ἄνδρας Μαραθωνομάχας ἡ ᾿μὴ παίδευσις ἔθρεψεν. 985. 

See further Pors. Aristophanica, (129.) 


Ib. σφενδάμνινοι. Σφένδαμνος, a maple-irce. The best comment 
on the passage is a well known line of Virgil, and a fuller descrip- 
tion from a writer whom Virgil had carefully studied. 


Gensque virtim truncis et duro robore nata. 

En, VIII. 315. 
Ζεὺς δὲ πατὴρ τρίτον ἄλλο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 
χάλκειον ποίησ᾽, οὐκ ἀργυρῷ οὐδὲν ὁμοῖον, 
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AM. ἔγωγε, φημί τρία ye ταυτὶ γεύματα. 
φΦ ’ 9 ’ “A 7 
αὗται μέν εἰσι πέντετεις. γεῦσαι λαβών. 
ΔΙ. αἰβοῖ. ΑΜ. τί ἐστιν; ΔΙ. οὐκ ἀρέσκουσιν μ᾽, ὅτι 175 
ὄζουσι πίττης καὶ παρασκευῆς νεῶν. 


173. ἔγωγε. In dialogues the personal pronoun is often put 
without the verb, if it has occurred in the speech of another pre- 
ceding. In this case it is mostly accompanied by ye. Plat. Gorg. 
καλεῖς τι, ‘‘ πεπιστευκέναι ;" Topy. ἔγωγε, 1. e. yes. See Matthie, Gr. 
Gr. §. 465. 

Ib. ravri, here they are. To the other examples which will occur 
in the course of this play, add, with Elmsley, Eq. 1177. τουτὶ répa- 
xos. 1181. τουτουὶ φαγεῖν ἐλατῆρος. Vesp. 262. οὑτοιὶ μύκητες. Thes. 
1203. παιδάριον τουτί. Ran. 170. τουτονὶ νεκρόν. 

Ib. γεύματα, samples. So in the well known story of the Athe- 
nian captives, whose lives were preserved in Sicily from their bei 
able to repeat portions of the dramas of Euripides. oe δὲ καὶ δι᾽ 
Εὐριπίδην ἐσώθησαν. μάλιστα yap, ὡς ἔοικε, τῶν ἐκτὸς Ἑλλήνων ἐπόθησαν 
αὐτοῦ τὴν Μοῦσαν οἱ περὶ Σικελίαν" καὶ μικρὰ τῶν ἀφικομένων ἑκάστοτε 
δείγματα καὶ γεύματα κομιζόντων ἐκμανθάνοντες ἀγαπητῶς μετεδίδοσαν ἀλ- 
λήλοις. Plutarch. Nic. 542, c. 

174. γεῦσαι λαβών. The rRucEs are here successively offered to 
the lips of Diceopolis, who expresses his disapprobation or favour, 
according as they please him. 

175. αἰβοῖ. ‘A word expressive of aversion and rejection: away 
mith them ! 

Ib. ἀρέσκουσίν μ΄. ᾿Αρέσκειν with an accusative occurs Vesp. 733, 
1339. Pl. 353. Ran. 103. Th. 406. Lysist. 509; with a dative, 
Vesp. 818. Eq. 1311. Pac. 1143; with an acc. in Plato, Theat. 
§. 76. § 141. de Rep. VIII. p. 557, Ὁ. de Legg. III. p. 702, ¢. 
VIL. p. 811, 6. Cratyl. δ. 106. ὃ. 107. See also note, Lucian. IV. 
379. and Arnold’s Thucydides, I. 175. 

177. ov δ᾽ ἀλλὰ, then, at least. Infr. v. 943. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλά μοι σταλαγ- 
pov εἰρήνης ἕνα | εἰς τὸν καλαμίσκον ἐνστάλαξον τουτονί. Nub. 1369. σὺ 
δ᾽ ἀλλὰ τούτων | λέξον τι τῶν νεωτέρων. Lys. 903. σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ κατακλίνηθι 
μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ διὰ χρόνον. 

176. ὄζουσι πίττης. After verbs of smelling or breathing, it is 
almost unnecessary to say that a genitive case is required. Nub. 
50. ὄζων rpvyds, τρασιᾶς. 398. ὦ μῶρε σὺ καὶ Κρονίων ὄζων. 1007. μί- 
λακος ὄζων καὶ ἀπραγμοσύνης. Ecc. 648. σὺ δέ γ᾽ ὄξζοις ἂν καλαμίνθης. 
ΕΔ. 1332. οὐ χοιρινῶν ὄζων, ἀλλὰ σπονδῶν. Lys. 616. ἤδη γὰρ ὄζειν ταδὶ 
μειζόνων καὶ πλειόνων | πραγμάτων μοι δοκεῖ. The two rival choruses 
in this play use this construction to signify the duties incumbent 
on their respective sexes, when about to engage in mortal combat. 

A. Χορ. av3. ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐξωμίδ᾽ ἐκδυώμεθ᾽, ὡς τὸν ἄνδρα δεῖ 

ἀνδρὸς ὄζειν εὐθὺς, GAN οὐκ ἐντεθριῶσθαι πρέπει. 662. 
Χορ. γυν. ἀλλὰ χἠμεῖς, ὦ γυναῖκες, θᾶττον éxdvapeba, 
ο΄ ὡς ἂν ὄζωμεν γυναικῶν αὐτοδὰξ ὠργισμένων. 686. 
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as a learned writer observes, than the vintage takes place in some 
of the vineyards which produce the Tokay wine, where the grapes 
are kept hanging till December, frozen and often covered with 
snow ; and are then accounted to yield a wine very superior to that 
made in the preceding months of the same year. (Phil. Mus. I. 
297.) 2. The feast of the wine-press. From the word ληνὸς, ἃ 
wine-press, this festival derived the name of Λήναια; it was ob- 
served in the month Anvady, an old Ionic appellation, equivalent 
with the Γαμηλιὼν of the Attic, and the January of the English 
calendar. The place where the feast was celebrated in Athens, 
bore the name of Λήναιον, being part of that swampy ground which 
lay not far from the Acropolis, and which was commonly known 
by the name of the Marshes (Λίμναι). In this spot were found the 
oldest temple of Bacchus, and the theatre dedicated to him. 3. The 
feast of wine-broaching, or 4 wine-tasting. This festival was dedi- 
cated to the Nysean Bacchus; it was observed in February ; and 
as flowers were then beginning to bloom, the three days appropri- 
ated to it bore collectively the name of Anthesteria. 4. The great 
spring festival, known severally by the names of Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ 
ἄστυ, ἐν ἄστει or ἀστικὰ, Διονύσια μεγάλα, or simply Διονύσια. This 
splendid festival, in which all the pomp of Athens was displayed, 
was dedicated to the Eleutherian Bacchus, and took place in the 
month of March. The seas being then open, strangers from all 
parts flocked to the celebration of it; more particularly from a 
desire to witness the new dramatic performances, which were gene- 
rally reserved for this festival. For further information on this sub- 
ject, see Passow in v. Διονύσια. Wachsmuth, tom. IV. 254. Ruhnk. 
Hesych. tom. II. p. 999. Wytt. Bibl. Crit. 2, 3. p. 51. Spalding 
Abhandl. der Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. Hist. Philol. Cl. 1804—11. p. 74. 
Boeckh. Princ. Trag. Gr. p. 204. Ath. Staats. II. p.170. Kanngie- 
ser Kom. Biihne in Athen. p 207, 245. Boeckh in den Abhdl. der 
Berl. Akad. d. W. Hist. Philol. Cl. 1816, 17. p. 70. The general 
results of these inquiries have been communicated to the English 
reader in the Philological Museum. 

182. ὄζουσ᾽ ἀμβροσίας. The sense of smelling is still more power- 
fully affected in the bystanders, when, instead of a temporary truce, 
the goddess of Peace herself, with her two companions, Opora and 
Theoria,—the one the representative of those sacred spectacles 
which took place with so much pomp and festivity among the 
ancient Greeks, and the other of that fruitfulness and plenteous- 
ness which are the general accompaniments of peace—are brought 
upon the stage. The following lines will serve to convey the poet’s 
general ideas; but they in no way assume to themselves the cha- 
racter of accuracy of translation, or even of arrangement. 

Trye@. 
Ever lovely, ever dear, 
How may I salute thine ear ! 


d Wachamuth, IV. 254. 
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”~ 4 σι 
Kav τῷ στόματι λέγουσι βαῖν᾽ ὅποι θέλεις. 
’ 

ταύτας δέχομαι καὶ σπένδομαι κἀκπίομαι, 185 

, / \ \ 9» ’ 
χαίρειν κελεύων πολλα τοὺς Αχαρνέας. 

A A “a 
ἐγὼ δὲ πολέμου Kal κακῶν ἀπαλλαγεὶς, 
Ν Ν > » Ἁ 3 Ἁ ’ 
ἄξω Ta Kar ἀγροὺς εἰσιὼν Διονύσια. 


v 


ἔχοντες ἡμερῶν ὀργὴν τριῶν. Thucyd. I. 48. ΜΠ. III. 31. So also 

the Jewish historian: ταῦτα τοῖς πεμπομένοις ἐντειλάμενοι, Τ᾽ ἁλιλαίοις 

διήγγειλα κελεύων εἰς τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν ἀναλαβόντας τὰ ὅπλα καὶ τριῶν ἡμερῶν 

τροφὴν εἰς Ταβαρὼθ κώμην παραγενέσθαι πρός με. Vita Josephi, ὃ. 47. 
184. ἐν τῷ στόματι, with the mouth. Compare Epist. ad Rom. x. 

. xv. 6. 

Ἵ 185. δέχομα. Herodot. I. 70. τούτων re ὧν εἵνεκεν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 

τὴν συμμαχίην ἐδέξαντο. 

Ib. σπένδομαι, I make a libation, tn token that I admit the covenant. 
Lucian, IV. 257. καὶ μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ κήρυκας ἀποστείλαντες, νεκρούς τε 
ἀνῃροῦντο, καὶ περὶ φιλίας διελέγοντο. ἡμῖν δὲ οὐκ ἐδόκει σπένδεσθαι. 
From this custom of libation made on an immolated victim, are 
derived two noble metaphorical applications in St. Paul, who had 
evidently surveyed the manners and the literature of the Greeks 
with no incurious eye: ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ σπένδομαι ἐπὶ τῇ θυσίᾳ καὶ λειτουργίᾳ 
τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν, χαίρω, καὶ συγχαίρω πᾶσιν ὑμῖν. Philip. 11. 17. ἐγὼ 
γὰρ ἤδη σπένδομαι, καὶ ὁ καιρὸς τῆς ἐμῆς ἀναλύσεως ἐφέστηκε. 2 Tim. 
iv. 6. 

Ib. ἐκπίομαι. ᾿Ἐκπίνειν, to empty by drinking, as was done after 
the libation had been made from the goblet. The language in the 
text is of course figurative. Pl. 737. Lys. 114. ἐκπιεῖν. Nub. 712. 
ἐκπίνουσιν. 

186. χαίρειν. . πολλά. Ran. 164. Pac. 718. Blomf. in Ag. v. 555. 
Monk in Hippol. 112. Lucian, III. 289. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ θαυμαστὸς Πλάτων 

. . TO μὲν χαίρειν (χαίρειν)ὴ κελεύει: where see the commentators. 

187. πολέμου---ἀπαλλαγείς. Alsch. 29, 41. ἀπαλλαγῆναι τοῦ πολέμου. 
Isoc. 163, b. ἀπαλλαγέντες πολέμων καὶ κινδύνων καὶ ταραχῆς. 

188, ἄξω----Διονύσια. Pac. 418. καί σοι τὰ μέγαλ᾽ ἡμεῖς ΠΠαναθήναε᾽ 
ἄξομεν. Thes. 835. ἔν τε ταῖς ἄλλαις ἑορταῖς αἷσιν ἡμεῖς ἤγομεν. Nub. 
615. ὑμᾶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέρας | οὐδὲν ὀρθῶς. (The meaning seems 
less directed to the general irregularity of the Athenian calendar, 
than to the disorder introduced into days of religious solemnity.) 
Herodot. I. 147. εἰσὶ δὲ πάντες Ἴωνες, ὅσοι am ᾿Αθηνῶν γεγόνασι, καὶ 
᾿Απατούρια ἄγουσι ὁρτήν. 1Π]. 97. καὶ τῷ Διονύσῳ ἀνάγουσι τὰς ὁρτάς. 
IV. 108. καὶ τῷ Διονύσῳ τριετηρίδας ἀνάγουσι, καὶ βακχεύουσι. Add I. 
148. ITI. 40, 48, 61. HI. 79. IV. 76. VI. 138. Iseeus, 70, 26. 
Xen. de Rep. Athen.¢ IIT. §. 8. 


e In Theophrastus’s “ Clown” is found the following trait of character: καὶ εἰς 
tory καταβαίνων, ἐρωτῆσαι τὸν ἀπαντῶντα, πόσου ἦσαν αἱ διφθέραι καὶ τὸ τάριχος" 
καὶ εἰ σήμερον ὃ ἀγὼν νουμηνίαν ἄγει" καὶ εἰπεῖν εὐθὺς ὅτι βούλεται καταβὰς ἀπο- 
κείρασθαι. Translate, with Politian, δὲ hodie ludus novilunium celebrat: the 
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οὐκὰν ἐπ᾽ ἐμῆς ye νεότητος, ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ φέρων ἀνθράκων φορτίον 
ἠκολούθουν Φαύλλῳ τρέχων, ὧδε φαύλως ἂν ὁ τού 


Sic etiam in antistropha ἐσπείσατο ante οἷσιν elisionem non patitur.” 
Gaisford’s Hephest. 331. Dindorf and Bekker have both followed 
this arrangement. Schutz and Elmsley have arranged these verses 
in a different manner. 

Ib. ‘“‘ Both the hyporchema and pean were first indebted for 
their systematic improvement to the Doric musicians, Xenodamus 
of Sparta, and Thaletas of Elyrus in Crete, (about 620 B.C.) who 
first brought the cretic into general use; which names point out 
beyond doubt its Cretan origin, and its use in pans. Cretics 
form a quick and lively, though a pleasing, and by no means inhar- 
monious rhythm, being particularly adapted to rapid motion.” Mul- 
ler’s Dorians, vol. I. p. 372. 

Ib. οἴχεται φροῦδος. ‘This mode of expression, common enough 
in the tragedians, does not occur again in the writings of Aristo- 
poe as far as the editor is aware. The sophist, who forged the 
etters of Euripides, has not forgotten a mode of expression in 
which his author particularly delighted. (His frequent use of the 
word φροῦδος singly is laughed at in the course of the following 
play.) οὐδὲ ἀνιάσῃ, ὅτι οἴχεται ὁ καιρὸς, εἰς ἀνθρώπων εὐεργεσίαν ἀνεθεὶς, 
φροῦδος ἤδη. In Bentley's version, (Dissert. on Phalaris, p. 425.) 
“You will not grieve that the time zs gone past recalling, which 
was granted you by God to do good to mankind.” 

195. “ Hexametrum autem (psonicum) Aristophanes composuit 
tale, ut sint pzones primi tres, et insequantur totidem cretici, 
tanquam 


moribus 
ry) ῳω —_— 


diva pol 
Marius Victorinus. 


Ib. ἀνθράκων φορτίον. “The demus of Acharne was situated sixty 
stades to the northward of Athens, and consequently not far from 
the foot of mount Parnes. It was evidently to the vicinity of the 
woods of this mountain that the Acharnenses were indebted for the 
traffic in charcoal, for which they were noted among the ancient 
Athenians. ... The modern village of Menidki, which stands in 
the midst of a long even slope, rising from the Cephissus to the 
steeps of mount Parnes, has generally been supposed to occupy the 
site of Acharne. There are vestiges of a demus on a neighbouring 
eminence ; it is the largest village in the district of Athens, except 
Khassia ; and its inhabitants, like those of Acharne, gain their 
livelihood in great measure by following the trade of charcoal- 
burners, in the forest of mount Parnes; from whence, like the 
Acharnenses of old, they convey it on asses to Athens for sale.” 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, p. 21. 

196. Phayllus, a runner, of whose speed and powers of leaping 
some remarkable accounts have been handed down by the Scholiast : 
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OY. ὦ μῆτερ, avados δεῦρο τὴν ἐτνήρυσιν, 

iy’ ἔτνος καταχέω τοὐλατῆρος τουτουί. 

ΔΙ. καὶ μὴν καλόν γ᾽ ἔστ᾽, ὦ Διόνυσε δέσποτα, 1:0 
κεχαρισμένως σοι τήνδε τὴν πομπὴν ἐμὲ 


terials, and containing various articles used for sacrificial purposes, 
such as certain cakes, fruits, the holy fillet, and the sacrificial 
knife. Hence the phrase ἐνῆρκται ra κανᾶ is equivalent to the sacrt- 
fice is begun. In the comedy of the Birds, the two citizens, who 
have expatriated themselves, religiously include the sacred basket 
in their small inventory. Av. 42. κανοῦν δ᾽ ἔχοντε καὶ χύτραν καὶ pup- 
pivas | πλανώμεθα ζητοῦντες τόπον ἀπράγμονα, | ὅπου καθιδρυθέντε Surye- 
νοίμεθ᾽' ἄν. Pac. 947. τὸ κανοῦν πάρεστ᾽ ὀλὰς ἔχον καὶ στέμμα καὶ μάχαι- 
ραν. Ib. 956. ἄγε δὴ, τὸ κανοῦν λαβὼν σὺ καὶ τὴν χέρνιβα | περίιθι τὸν 
βωμὸν ταχέως ἐπιδέξια. Compare Od. I. 442. A. 761. 

Ib. ἀπάρχεσθαι, to make a beginning. In sacrificial rites, to offer 
the firstlings of any thing, or a part of the whole. In Homer, ani- 
mal sacrifice is always begun by cutting off the hair on the victim’s 
forehead, and throwing it into the fire. I]. T. 254. Od. Fr. 446. 
=. 421. Aristoph. Pac. 1056. dye viv ἀπάρχου, xara δὸς τἀπάργματα. 

_ 218, ἐτνήρυσις (ἀρύω, ἔτνος), a spoon for stirring and ladling out 
the érvos. 

219. ἔτνος, any thing boiled into a thick half liquid substance, 
and more particularly peas and beans; brewis. The ἔτνος seems to 
have been poured on a long cake, called éAdrnp, which was then laid 
upon the altar. 

Ib. xarayéw τοὐλατῆρος. Thes. 487. καταχέασα τοῦ στροφέως ὕδωρ. 
Eg. 1091. τοῦ δήμου καταχεῖν . . πλουθυγίειαν. 

Ib. τοὐλατῆρος. Eq. 1181. ἡ Γοργολόφα σ᾽ ἐκέλευε τουτουὶ φαγεῖν 
ἐλατῆρος. 

220. καὶ μὴν, and truly, and moreover. Homer. Od. A. 581. καὶ 
μὴν Τάνταλον εἰσεῖδον. Vesp. 737. καὶ μὴν θρέψω γ᾽ αὐτὸν παρέχων | ὅσα 
πρεσβύτῃ ξύμφορα. 548. καὶ μὴν εὐθύς γ᾽ ἀπὸ βαλβίδων περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς 
ἀποδείξω | τῆς ἡμετέρας ὡς οὐδεμιᾶς ἥττων ἐστὶν βασιλείας. Nub. 1036. 
καὶ μὴν πάλαι γ᾽ ἐπνιγόμην τὰ σπλάγχνα, The ye found in connexion 
with these particles, but separated from them by another word, has 
no influence on the signification of the particles themselves, but 
only serves to give emphasis to the word after which it stands. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. δ. 605. To the present instance of καὶ μὴν---γε, add 
Eq. 624. Nub. 4, 1036, 1186, 1414, 1441. Pl. 93, 380. Eccl. 523. 
Lys. 131, 355. Pac. 369. Ran. 106, 907, 1249. 

Ib. καλόν. On the quantity of this word some remarks will be 
made hereafter. 

Ib. gor. After this word Brunck and Elmsley place a full 
stop; Bekker and Dindorf a comma. 

221. πομπήν. The Dionysiac festivals could not to the lively 
Greek be otherwise than full of the most joyous reminiscences. 
The merry trial of skill on the oiled leather bags (ἀσκώλια), the 
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καλῶς ξυνενεγκεῖν τὰς τριακοντούτιδας. 226 
MH. ay’, ὦ 6vyarep, ὅπως τὸ κανοῦν καλὴ καλῶς 


οἴσεις, βλέπουσα θυμβροφαγον. 


τονεῖτε δὲ ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν δέκα ταξιάρχους καὶ στρατηγοὺς καὶ φυλάρχους 
καὶ ἱππάρχους δύο; τί οὖν οὗτοι ποιοῦσιν ; πλὴν ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς, ὃν ἂν ἐκπέμ- 
ψητε ἐπὶ τὸν πόλεμον, οἱ λοιποὶ τὰς πομπὰς πέμπουσιν ὑμῖν μετὰ τῶν 
ἱεροποιῶν. Lysias, 137, 22. 

223. ruxnpas. Thes. 304. πολυωφελῶς μὲν πόλει τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων, τυχη- 
ρῶς δ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐταῖς. 

225. ξυνενεγκεῖν, to be of service to. Herodot. VIII. 87. τὸ καὶ 
συνήνεικε ποιησάσῃ. IX. 37. οὐ μέντοι ye és τέλος ol συνήνεικε τὸ ἔχθος 
τὸ ἐς Λακεδαιμονίους συγκεκυρημένον. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 724. συνενέγκαι 
δ᾽ ὅμως. (see Markland.) Dem. 130, 20. 6 τι δ᾽ ὑμῖν δόξει, τοῦτ᾽, ὦ 
πάντες θεοὶ, συνενέγκοι. 

Ib. For the infinitive supply εὔχομαι or δός. To the examples 
which will occur in the course of this play, add Ran. 886. Δήμητερ, 
ἡ θρέψασα τὴν ἐμὴν φρένα, | εἶναί pe τῶν σῶν ἄξιον μυστηρίων. 892. AL 
θὴρ, ἐμὸν βόσκημα, καὶ γλώσσης στρόφιγξ, | καὶ ξύνεσι καὶ μυκτῆρες ὀσφραν- 
τήριοι, | ὀρθῶς μ᾽ ἐλέγχειν, ὧν ἂν ἅπτωμαι λόγων. Th. 286. δέσποινα 
πολυτίμητε Δήμητερ φίλη, | καὶ Περσέφαττα, πολλὰ πολλάκις μέ σοι | θύειν 
ἔχουσαν. Pac. 441. ὅστις δὲ πόλεμον μᾶλλον εἶναι βούλεται | μηδέποτε 
παύσασθ᾽ αὐτὸν, ὦ Διόνυσ᾽ ἄναξ, | ἐκ τῶν ὀλεκράνων ἀκίδας ἐξαιρούμενον. 

226. ἄγ᾽ ----ὅπως----οἵσεις. Nub. 480. ἄγε νῦν, ὅπως, . . . εὐθέως ixpap- 
πάσεις. Eccl. 149. ἄγε νῦν ὅπως καλῶς ἐρεῖς. Eq. 1011. ἄγε νῦν, ὅπως 
αὐτοὺς ἀναγνώσεσθέ μοι. 

Ib. κανοῦν. The nature of this vessel having been already ex- 
plained and illustrated from Aristophanes, the editor may be per- 
mitted to refer to two passages in ancient oratory, in which this 
word bears a conspicuous part. The first is in that striking address 
which A‘schines makes to the Amphyctionic council, when de- 
nouncing the impious Amphisseans; the second, in a noble reflection 
with which Demosthenes closes a strain of the most powerful and 
indignant eloquence, directed against certain persons, who in the 
management of this and other sacred vessels, which when belonging 
to the state were equally distinguished for the costliness of the 
material, and the beauty of the workmanship, had contrived to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the public. Asch. c. Ctes. 70, 
30. Dem. c. Tim. 758, 11. Androt. 618, 7. 

lb. καλὴ καλῶς. Eccl. 730. See also Elmsley’s Med. p. 202. 

227. βλέπουσα θυμβροφάγον. This formula having been already 
illustrated from Aristophanes himself, a few instances are added 
from the tragic writers. Atsch. Sept. c. Theb. φόβον βλέπων. Eu- 
rip. Ion. 1282. ἀναβλέπων goviay φλόγα. Alcest. 789. σεμνὸν καὶ πε- 
φροντικὸς βλέπειν. Cycl. 554. καλὸν Bdérw. The origin of the phrase 
is to be found in Homer and Hesiod. II. B. 269. I. 342. Clyp. 
Herc. vv. 160, 236, 243, 426, 430, 445. A fragment of Pherecra- 
tes will shew the excess to which this kind of language was carried : 
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éya δ᾽ ἀκολουθῶν ᾷσομαι τὸ φαλλικόν" 230 


230. ἄσομαι. For examples of Attic verbs, wanting a future 
active, see Monk’s Alcest. p. 21. 

Ib. τὸ φαλλικὸν, the phallic hymn. This is not the place to enter into 
long details on a branch of Grecian and Egyptian worship, which, 
however, whether considered in its antiquity or its prevalence, cannot 
be viewed with indifference by those who wish to trace the current 
of the human mind in the most important of all its relations, that 
which it holds with the supreme Being himself. That the Phallic 
worship, revolting and degrading as it appears to us, originated in 
views of external nature, there can be little doubt. Under all the 
varieties and modifications of ancient mythologies, arising from a 
number of causes, still in the greatest of them, the Assyrian, the 
Egyptian, the Hellenic, and perhaps the Indian, three leading ideas 
are found too predominant to be ever mistaken. What is the first 
of these? It is Earth, under the image of maternity, and contain- 
ing within its bosom that precious grain, and those metals scarcely 
less precious, the discovery or application of which seems to have 
been the great benefit for which the inventors of ancient mysteries 
claimed the attention and gratitude of their adepts. Above this 
mother earth (Isis, "Ceres, Venus-Urania) was seen stretched the 
superincumbent heaven, embracing as it were the smiling plains 
below, and from its prolific showers and genial heat claiming to 
itself the name and characteristics of manhood, lordship, and pater- 
nity (Uranus, Adonis, Osiris). Out of this mysterious union arose 
a third principle, joyous or gloomy according to circumstances. 
Sometimes it is exhibited as a single person, (Horus,-Adonis,-Iac- 
chus,) combining in himself the compound ideas of dissolution and 
reproduction ; at other times it resolves itself, now into the organic 
representation of general fruitfulness, now into the furious Typhon 
or gloomy Pluto, images of storm, violence, desolation, death. 
That the joyous feeling should have exhibited itself in imagery, 
from which the dignity and purity of modern ideas alike recoil, will 
be no surprise to those who know how deeply the principle of cautious 
fear (δεισιδαιμονία) entered into the ancient religions, and the con- 
sequent dread that prevailed lest any of those gifts should appear to 
pass unacknowledged, (Il. Γ. 65.) of which the gods were indeed the 
dispensers, but the enjoyments arising from which seemed occasion- 
ally to awaken a sensation of envy (Herodotus, III. 40.) even in 
those who bestowed them. Out of mixed feelings like these most 
probably arose that species of worship among the apcients, which 
at first sight appears so strange to modern eyes. But, plausible, 
and even satisfactory, as such explanations might appear to su- 
perficial minds, were they such as could justify those on whom fell 
the responsibility of public morals—the legislator and the magi- 
strate—in admitting these exhibitions as a portion of the national 
worship? They must have been indeed unfit for their high offices, 


h Δημήτηρ or Γημήτηρ. 
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Φαλῆς, ἑταῖρε Βακχίου, 

ἐκτῳ σ᾽ ἔτει προσεῖπον, ἐς 

τὸν δῆμον ἐλθὼν ἄσμενος, 

σπονδὰς ποιησάμενος ἐμαυ- 235 
τῷ, πραγμάτων TE καὶ μαχῶν 


Sr ᾿Αδωνιασμὸς οὗτος οὑπὶ τῶν τεγῶν, 

οὗ ᾽γώ ποτ᾽ dy ἤκονον ἐν τἠκκλησίᾳ ; 

ἔλεγεν δ᾽ ὁ μὴ ὥραισι μὲν Δημόστρατος 

ἔλεγεν ὁπλίτας καταλέγειν Ζακυνθίων" 

ἡ δ᾽ ὑποπεπωκυΐῖ᾽, ἡ γυνὴ ml τοῦ τέγους, 

“< κόπτεσθ᾽ “Adam,” φησίν᾽ ὁ δ᾽ ἐβιάζετο 

ὁ θεοῖσιν ἐχθρὸς καὶ μιαρὸς Χολοζύγης. 

τοιαῦτ᾽ an’ αὐτῶν ἐστιν ἀκολαστάσματα. Lysistr. 387.----408.) 


232. Φαλῆς. The name of Phanes, as connected with the Phallic 
worship is well known (Damascius de Princip. fragm. 13. ap. Jo. 
Christ. Wolf, Anecdot. t. IV. p. 252. Nonn. ad Greg. Naz. Orat. I. 
in Julian. §. 78. p. 154. Eschenbach, not. ad v.15. Orph. Argon. 
p- 258. Auson. Epig. 29): that of Phales has eluded the inquiries 
of the commentators. Considering how much of impurity must 
have flowed into Greece from Phoenicia as well as pt, (He- 
rodot. II. 49.) it is not wholly impossible that the name (see Ge- 
senius in v. me) legitimately brings us to that solemn denunciation, 
which ought to be the practical conclusion of all modern speculation 
on such subjects: ‘“ And ye shall not walk in the manners of the 
nations which I cast out before you; for they committed all these 
things, and therefore I abhorred them.” Levit. xx. 23. 

233. ἕκτῳ---ἔτε. Matthie, ὃ. 405. 

234. ἐλθών. Schutz, that the unity of place may not be dis- 
turbed, considers this procession, and celebration of the rural Dio- 
nysia, as taking place in Athens. He accordingly translates ἐλθὼν 
revertens, not reversus. The author of the article in the Philolo- 
gical Museum, to which reference has been more than once already 
made, considers the festival as taking place in the demus or burgh 
of Dicexopolis. After the achievement of Amphitheus in the first 
scene, we certainly need not be fastidious as to any observation of 
time or space in the present drama. The author appears deter- 
mined on annihilating both; and if he made his auditors happy 
thereby, it will be the wisest course not to damp our enjoyment of 
the piece by unnecessary scruples on the matter. One thing only 
seems clear, that the exhibition of the Acharnenses took place at 
the Lenzan festival: to gratify an audience long ‘ in crowded city 
pent,’ the poet appears to have forestalled one Dionysiuc festival, 
and to have gone back in point of time to represent another. 

236. πραγμάτων, martial troubles. Pac. 293, 353. ἀπαλλαγεῖσι 
πραγμάτων τε καὶ μαχῶν. 347. πολλὰ γὰρ ἀνεσχόμην | πράγματά re καὶ 
στιβάδας. 1207. οὐ πράγματ᾽ doe. Legal troubles: Pac. 191. Vesp. 
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XO. οὗτος αὐτός ἐστιν, οὗτος" 

βάλλε, βάλλε, βάλλε, βάλλε, 

παῖε, παῖε τὸν μιαρόν' 

οὐ βαλεῖς ; ov βαλεῖς : 246 
AI. Ἡράκλεις, τουτὶ τί ἐστι; τὴν χύτραν ξυντρίψετε. 
ΧΟ. σὲ μὲν οὖν καταλεύσομεν, ὦ μιαρὰ κεφαλή. 


ἄγε δὴ σὺ καὶ σὺ τὴν πανοπλίαν μὲν πάλιν 
ταύτην λαβόντε κρεμάσατον τὐχἀγαθῇ 
εἰς τὸν ἱπνὸν εἴσω, πλησίον τοὐπιστάτου. Αν. 434. 

Ib. κρεμήσεται. On the four forms of future verbs with a passive 

signification, which occur in Greek writers, see Monk’s Hippol. 
.177, 

. 243. For numerous instances of repetitions of this kind in an- 

cient authors, see Kidd’s Dawes, p. 527. 

244. τὸν μιαρόν. Compare the metre in Vesp. 411. ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἄνδρα 
μισόπολιν. 

246. τὴν χύτραν. The jar containing the pulse (τὸ ἔτνος) which 
formed part of the sacrifice, and consequently considered as an object 
of much religious veneration. 

Ib. ξυντρίψετε. Reisig, who has_considered at great length the 
substitution by Attic writers of & for o, considers this as one of 
the legitimate places of such substitution: ‘ Post » ubique ¢ illud 
in £ mutasse Atticos poetas existimo, ut voces aptius componeren- 
tur: ... hujusmodi sunt Nub. 1128. τῶν ξυγγενῶν. 1317. οἷσπερ ἂν 
ξυγγένηται. Plut. 214. κἀκεῖνος οὖν ξύνοιδε. 218. νῷν ξύμμαχοι. Con- 
jectanea, p. 300, 2. Dindorf edits συντρίψετε, σύνοιδε. In the other 
instances he conforms with Reisig. 

247. μὲν οὖν, nay, yea rather. Vesp. 953. κλέπτης μὲν οὖν οὗτός ye 
καὶ ξυνωμότης. 1421. ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν αὐτῷ διαλλαχθήσομαι | ἑκών. Eq. 
gio. Cl. ἀπομυξάμενος ὦ Δῆμέ μου πρὸς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀποψῶ. | Isic. ἐμοῦ 
μὲν οὖν. Cl. ἐμοῦ μὲν οὖν. Vesp. 516. Ecc. 376. 

Ib. ὦ---κεφαλήῆ. The origin of this expression (common to most 
languages) may be found in Homer: Τεῦκρε, φίλη κεφαλή. 1]. ©. 281. 
Π. 77. 3. 114. ¥. 94. Od. A. 343. Herodot. III. 29. εἶπε (Cam- 
byses) πρὸς τοὺς ἱρέας ὦ κακαὶ κεφαλαὶ, τοιοῦτοι θεοὶ, x. τ. rd. IX. 90. 
πεντακοσίας κεφαλὰς τῶν Ξέρξεω πολεμίων λυσάμενοι. In Pindar, (Pyth. 
ΙΧ. 51.) where Apollo calls on Chiron to admire the courage of 
Cyrene, the translators render κεφαλᾷ by σ᾽. Add Plato, Pheedr. 
234, ἃ. Athen. II. 66. Plutarch, Sympos. VI. 692, d. Alciphron, 
1.11. Ep. 4. Phalaris, Ep. 76. Synesius, Ep. 56. That the tragedians 
used the word κάρα in a nearly similar manner, see Soph. CEd. Col. 
526, 783, 1702, 728. Eurip. Troad. 1031. Orest. 1374. Nowhere 
however does the use of the word κεφαλὴ for the whole person occur 
in a more remarkable form than in a passage of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Colossians, (ii. 19.) where the inspired writer, describing the 
utter inability of a Jewish rabbi to grasp the doctrine of the Mes- 
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AI. μηδαμῶς, πρὶν avy ἀκούσητ᾽. ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάσχεσθ', ὠγαθοί. 
ΧΟ. οὐκ ἀνασχήσομαι' μηδὲ λέγε μοι σὺ λόγον: 255 
ὡς μεμίσηκα σε Κλέωνος ἔτι μᾶλλον, ὃν 
κατατεμῶ τοῖσιν ἱππεῦσι καττύματα. 

a δ᾽ > A λ / λ 4 3 9 , ‘ 
σοῦ δ᾽ ἐγὼ λόγους λέγοντος οὐκ ἀκούσομαι μακροὺς, 
Ψ 3 / 4 3 Ν ’ 
ὅστις ἐσπείσω Λάκωσιν, ἀλλὰ τιμωρήσομαι. 
ΔΙ. ὠγαθοὶ, τοὺς μὲν Λάκωνας ἐκποδὼν ἐάσατε, _— 260 
τῶν δ᾽ ἐμῶν σπονδῶν ἀκούσατ᾽, εἰ καλῶς ἐσπεισάμην. 
ΧΟ. πῶς δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἂν καλῶς λέγοις ἂν, εἴπερ ἐσπείσω γ᾽ ἅπαξ 


tmesis in Ρ]. 65. ἀπό o ὁλῶ. Ran. 1047. dove γε καὐτόν σε κατ᾽ οὖν 
ἔβαλεν. Vesp. 784. ἀνά τοί με πείθεις. Lys. 262. κατὰ μὲν ἅγιον ἔχειν 
βρέτας | κατά τ᾽ ἀκρόπολιν ἐμὰν λαβεῖν. 

255. λέγε---λόγον. Pl. 523. Th. 382. Lys. 747. Ecc. 411. Vesp. 
1174, 1258, 1399. Dem. 329, 19. λόγον ἐκ λόγου λέγων. 

257. καττύματα, Att. for κασσύματα : sometimes leather for making 
shoes, sometimes the shoe itself. Eq. 869. ἔδωκας ἤδη rovrwt κάττυμα 
παρὰ σεαντοῦ | ταῖς ἐμβάσιν; Vesp. 1159. ἐγὼ yap ἂν τλαίην ὑποδύσα- 
σθαί ποτε Ϊ ἐχθρῶν παρ᾽ ἀνδρῶν δυσμενῆ καττύματα. 

258. Adyous—paxpovs. 


τὸν μὴ λέγοντα τῶν δεόντων μηδὲ ἕν 

μακρὸν νόμιζε, κἂν δύ᾽ εἴπῃ συλλαβάς. 

τὸν δ᾽ εὖ λέγοντα, μὴ νόμιζ᾽ εἶναι μακρὸν, 

μηδ᾽ ἂν σφόδρ᾽ εἴπῃ πολλὰ, καὶ πολὺν χρόνον. 

τεκμήριον δὲ τοῦδε τὸν Ὅμηρον λάβε. 

οὗτος γὰρ ἡμῖν μυριάδας ἐπῶν γράφει, 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ εἷς Ὅμηρον εἴρηκεν μακρόν. Phil. Fragm. p. 346. 

262. πῶς ἂν | λέγοις ἄν. This repetition of ἂν after πῶς ἂν fre- 
quently occurs in the dramatic poets ; (Eurip. Iph. T. 98. πῶς ἂν οὖν 
μάθοιμεν av; Elect. 538. πῶς ay, τότ᾽ dv παῖς, νῦν ἔχοι ταῦτ᾽ ἂν φάρη ; 
Arist. AV. 829. καὶ πῶς ἂν ἔτι γένοιτ᾽ ἂν εὕτακτος πόλις ;) but no legitimate 
instance of it, according to Stalbaum, (Plato, tom. V. p. 422.) is to 
be found in Plato and Xenophon. For general examples of ἂν 
geminatum with an optative in Aristophanes, the student is re- 
ferred to Eccl. 118. Th. 195, 830. Lys. 147, 191, 252. Pl. 137, 
485. Nub. 118, 840, 1250. Ran. 96, 573, 581. Eq. 17, 856. Vesp. 
171, 509, 510,928. Pac. 68, 1223. Av. 127, 829, 1129, 1147. 

Ib. εἴπερ ye, Ran. 77, 1368. Lys. 992. Nub. 696, 930. Vesp. 
1263. Av. 1359. elrep...ye, Nub. 251, 341. Eq. 1310. 

Ib. ἅπαξ, omnino. Av. 342. πῶς κλαύσει yap, ἣν ἅπαξ ye τὠφθαλμὼ 
᾽κκοπῇς; Vesp. 1129. ἐπειδήπερ γ᾽ ἅπαξ | ἐμοὶ σεαυτὸν παραδέδωκας εὖ 
ποιεῖν. Xen. Exped. Cyri, lib. IV. ς. 7. ὡς γὰρ ἅπαξ εἰσέδραμον, οὐδεὶς 
ἔτι πέτρος ἄνωθεν ἠνέχθη. 
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ἐμφανῶς ἤδη πρὸς ἡμᾶς ; εἶτ᾽ ἐγώ σου φείσομαι ; 

ΔΙ. οὐ ἁπάντων, οὐχ ἁπάντων ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ λέγων ὁδὶ 
πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἀποφήναιμ᾽ ἐκείνους ἔσθ᾽ ἃ κἀδικουμένους. 
ΧΟ. τοῦτο τοὖπος δεινὸν ἤδη, καὶ ταραξικάρδιον, 7. 
εἰ σὺ τολμήσεις ὑπὲρ τῶν πολεμίων ἡμῖν λέγειν. 

ΔΙ. κἂν γε μὴ λέγω δίκαια, μηδὲ τῷ πλήθει δοκῶ, 


Ib. λέγειν--πρὸς ἡμᾶς. Pl. 252. τί γὰρ ἄν τις οὐχὶ πρὸς σὲ τἀληθῆ 
λέγοι; Nub. 1352. λέγειν πρὸς χόρον. Isoc. 359, b. λέγω πρὸς Πασίωνα 
τὰς ἐμαυτοῦ συμφοράς. 

467. εἶτα, and yet, notwithstanding. ῬῚ. 70. εἶτ᾽ ἐσίγας Πλοῦτος ὧν; 
Nub. 1216. εἶτ᾽ ἄνδρα τῶν αὑτοῦ τι χρὴ προϊέναι. Isoc. p. 513. εἶτα σὺ 
κηδεστὴς μὲν ὧν ἐκείνου, βεβουλευκὼς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν τριάκοντα, τολμᾷς ἑτέροις 
μνησικακεῖν ; 

269. ἔσθ᾽ a. To the examples given by Matthie, (δ. 482.) add 
Dem. 267, 6. ταῦτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἃ διώκεις. 596, 9. πρὸς τοίνυν τούτοις, ἔστιν ἃ 
Μειδίου κατηγοροῦντος τῆς βουλῆς καὶ ἄλλων τινῶν, ἀναπηδῶντες οἱ βουλευ- 
ταὶ ἐδέοντο μὴ σφᾶς ἀφελέσθαι τὴν δωρεάν. 614, 26. ἄλλα δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἃ καλῶς 
διῴκηκεν. Isoc. 226, d. ὅστις καὶ τῶν ζώων τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν καταφρονουμέ- 
νων ἔστιν ἃ σέβεσθαι καὶ τιμᾶν ἐνομοθέτησεν. Thucyd. I. 65. καὶ ἔστιν 
ἃ καὶ πολίσματα εἷλεν. II. 80. πολλὰ δὲ καὶ στρατόπεδα ἤδη ἔπεσεν ὑπ᾽ 
. ἔλασσόνων τῇ ἀπειρίᾳ, ἔστι δὲ ἃ καὶ τῇ ἀτολμίᾳ. 

270. Elmsley compares Vesp. 426. τοῦτο μέντοι δεινὸν ἤδη, νὴ Δί᾽, 
εἰ μαχούμεθα. Eccl. 645. τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη δεινὸν ἀκοῦσαι. 

272. κἄν γε. ΤῈ is especially used in a proposition which begins 
with καὶ, and declares something stronger than the preceding, where 
we should use ‘and indeed,’ ‘and—too.’ Matth. Gr. Gr. δ. 602. 
Pl. 216. Chrem. ἐγὼ γὰρ, εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθι, κἂν δῇ μ᾽ ἀποθανεῖν, | αὐτὸς 
διαπράξω ταῦτα. Car. κἂν βούλῃ γ᾽, ἐγώ. Vesp. 581. κἂν αὐλητής γε 
δίκην νικᾷ, κτλ, Ran. 623. κἄν τι πηρώσω γέ σοι | τὸν παῖδα τύπτων, 
τἀργύριόν σοι κείσεται. 

Ib. τῷ πλήθει. Wachsmuth considers the word πλήθει here as 
synonymous with the ecclesia ; and in that sense it certainly occurs 
in Thucydides IV. 22. But whether implying here the general 
assembly, or the assembled spectators, it was a word addressed as 
strongly to the political feelings of the times, as the words servile, 
liberal, radical, and the like, are to modern party spirit. The old 
oligarchy, (cAéyor,) and with it the names which the splendour, the 
rank, or the virtues of the ancient nobility had attached to it, 
(ἄνδρες ἐπιφανεῖς, ὑπείροχοι, δυνατοὶ, καλοικἀγαθοὶ, ἄριστοι, βέλτιστοι,) 
were now disappearing, and instead of them were coming into vogue 
such names as implied number and fulness, of πολλοὶ, τὸ πλέον, τὸ 
πλῆθος. Hence the occasional application of the word in Aristopha- 
nes, and a far more frequent use of it among the ancient orators. 
Vesp. 666. οὐχὶ προδώσω τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων κολοσυρτὸν | ἀλλὰ μαχοῦμαι περὶ 
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AI. οἷος ad μέλας τις ὑμῖν θυμάλωψ ἐπέζεσεν" 


οὐκ ἀκούσεσθ᾽ οὐκ ἀκούσεσθ᾽ ἐτεὸν, ὠχαρνηίδαι ; 

ΧΟ. οὐκ ἀκουσόμεσθα δῆτα. ΔΙ. δεινά τἄρα πείσομαι. 
ΧΟ. ἐξολοίμην ἣν ἀκούσω. ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, ὠχαρνικοί. 
XO. ὡς τεθνήξων ἴσθι νυνί. ΔΙ. δήξομ᾽ ap’ ὑμᾶς ἐγώ' 


ἀνασχετά. Eurip. Hippol. 654. οὐκ dy mor ἔσχον μὴ οὐ τάδ᾽ ἐξειπεῖν 
πατρί. See also Elmsley ad Med. 1209. 

Ib. φοινικίδα. Lysistr. 1140. ὠχρὸς ἐν φοινικίδι : in allusion to the 

scarlet uniform worn by the Spartan soldiers. (Mitford, vol. I. 
. 324. 

: 276. ee Pollux, VII. 110. of δὲ ἡμίκαυτοι ἄνθρακες, θυμά- 

λωπες. Thes. 729. κἀγὼ σ᾽ ἀποδείξω θυμάλωπα τήμερον. Schutz, allud- 

ing to the manner in which these half-burnt coals often burst up 

into a flame, quotes the well known expression of Horace: ‘ Ignes 

suppositos cineri.” 

Ib. ἐπέζεσεν. Thes. 468. ἐπιζεῖν τὴν χολήν : but most commonly, 
as in the text, with a dative. Herodot. VII. 13. ἀκούσαντι μέντοι μοι 
. . ἡ νεότης ἐπέζεσε. 

277. ἐτεὸν, interrogatively, I pray you. Eq. 733. σὺ δ᾽ εἶ τις 
ἐτεόν; Nub. 93. τί οὖν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐτεὸν, ὦ πάτερ; Ecc. 376. ἀτὰρ 
πόθεν ἥκεις ἐτεόν ; 

278. δεινὰ τἄρα πείσομαι. The occurrence of τοι in formule of 
this nature is illustrated by Elmsley from Av. 1225. δεινότατα γάρ 
τοι πεισόμεσθ᾽. Eccl. 650. δεινὸν μὲν τὰν ἐπεπόνθην. Thucyd. 11]. 13. 
πάθοιμεν τὰν δεινότερα. Plato in Gorg. 315, 6. δεινὰ μέν ray πάθοις. 
Tdpa, as the same learned writer observes, occurs Vesp. 299, 1262. 
Nub. 1154. Av. 895, 1017, 1308, 1358, 1446, 1542. Lys. 20, 435, 
439, 443, 447, 798. Ran. 656. Eccl. 711. 

280. τεθνήξων. See Dawes’s Misc. Crit. p. 96. and Blomfield’s 
Ag. p. 117. 

Ib. τεθνήξων ἴσθι. The editor is not aware of any other instance 
in Aristophanes of a future part. thus joined with the verb ἔσθιε. 
Examples from the tragic writers, Aischylus and Sophocles, have 
been furnished by Blomfield in Agam. p. 314: Ag. 1660. ἴσθι 
δώσων. Soph. Elect. 298. ἴσθι. . ricovoa. Antig. 1065. κάτισθι... 
τελῶν. Aj. 1174. ἴσθι πημανούμενος. 

Ib. δήξομ. The word δάκνειν in its metaphorical sense, to pain, 
to grieve, occurs in almost innumerable places of the ancient poets 
and prose writers. (Hom. ll. E. 493. Hes. Theog. 567. Op. et Dies, 
449. Simon. Fr. 101. Theogn. 906. Ausch. Pers. 577, 851. He- 
rodot. VII. 517. Xen. Cyrop. I. 4, 13. IV. 3.2.) If the comic 

oet intended to throw a ridicule on this mode of expression, as 
inconsistent with the gravity of epic, elegiac, and tragic composi- 
tion, (which from several passages in his writings seems not impro- 
bable,) the attempt was not altogether successful. The expression 
δακέθυμος dra occurs in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, which was 
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νῦν οὖν με πρῶτον, πρὶν λέγειν, ἐάσατε 

ἐνσκευάσασθαί μ᾽ οἷον ἀθλιώτατον. 

ΧΟ. τί ταῦτα στρέφει τεχνάζεις τε καὶ πορίζεις τριβάς ; 
λαβὲ δ᾽ ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα wap ἹἹερωνύμου 336 
σκοτοδασυπυκνότριχά τιν᾽ "Αἴδος κυνῆν" 


335. This and the four following verses are antistrophic to 
311—315. They consist of three dochmiac verses, followed by 
two senarii. 

Ib. ri ταῦτα στρέφει; Eurip. Hec. 750. ri στρέφω τάδε; Plat. 
Phedr. 236, 6. ri δῆτα ἔχων στρέφει; where Heindorf refers to Tim. 
Lex. p. 257. 

Ib. τεχνάζειν. Th. 94. Herodot. IH. 130. VI. 1. στρέφειν and 
τεχνάζειν are coupled again in Ran. 957. νοεῖν, ὁρᾶν, ξυνιέναι, στρέφειν, 
ἐρᾶν, τεχνάζειν. 

Ib. τριβάς. Av. 156. οὐκ ἄχαρις ἐς τὴν τριβην. Add Soph. Αἴ. 
Tyr. 1160. Antig. 1078. The word occurs in a more memorable 
form in Demosthenes’ speech de Fals. Leg. The orator asserting 
that Philip had made a tool of Aéschines, adds also his reasons for 
so doing; viz. that the Athenians being thus blinded as to his 
favourable intentions towards the Thebans, he might avoid a long 
and tedious warfare, and accomplish his designs without putting: 
his fortunes to the risk of a combat: τοῦτον αὖ προκαθῆκεν ἐξαπατᾶν 
ὑμᾶς, iva μὴ πάλιν ὑμῶν αἰσθομένων ὅτι Θηβαίοις τὰ πράγματα πράττει, eis 
χρόνους καὶ πόλεμον καὶ τριβὴν ἐμπέσῃ, .. ἀλλ᾽ ἀκονιτὶ πάνθ᾽ dp’ ἑαυτῷ 
ποιήσηται ὅπερ καὶ γέγονεν. 365,14. For the difference between 
τρίβος and τριβὴ, see Blomf. Ag. 193. 

336. ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα, as far as I am concerned. Nub. 420. ἀλλ᾽ 
évexev γε Ψυχῆς oreppas . .. ἀμέλει θαρρῶν. Lys. 74. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπαναμείνωμεν 
ὀλίγου γ᾽ οὕνεκα | τάς τ᾽ ἐκ Βοιωτῶν. See also Vesp. 886. Eccl. 367. 
Ran. 189, 1024, 1118. 

Ib. It will be observed from the above quotations, that the par- 
ticle ye sometimes precedes, and sometimes follows, the preposition 
ἕνεκα. Instances of the former example occur in Lysistr. 74. Ran. 
189, 1024, 1118. Of the latter, Nub. 420. Vesp. 886. Eccl. 367. 

Ib. Hieronymus, an inflated and bombastic writer of tragedies 
or dithyrambics, who seemed to serve the same purpose for the 
wits of Aristophanes’ time, as the play called Jeronymo did for 
those of Ben Jonson. He is ridiculed also in our poet’s Eccles. 
201. and in his Nub. 349. as the son of Xenophantus. 

337. σκοτοδασυπυκνότριχα, dark, thick, and dense-behair'd. This 
compound is easily resolved into its elements. 

Ib. “Aides. “Ais, Orcus. ἐν ᾧ οὐδέν ἐστιν ὁρᾶν καὶ ἡ γενικὴ “Atdos. 
Etym. M. p. 42. idem quod “Αἰδης, sed spiritum habet unum. At- 
tici "Ais dicebant solute, sed Aiéns, ut αἴσσω, οἰστὸς, et similia, Blomf. 
in Prom. p. 155. 

Ib. *Ai8os xvviv—words proverbially implying invisibility. 1]. E. 
844. αὐτὰρ ᾿Αθήνη | div’ "Αἴδος κυνεῆν, μή μιν ἴδοι ὄβριμος "Apns. He- 
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καί μοι βαδιστέ᾽ ἐστὶν ws Ἐϊυριπίδην. 

παῖ, wat. KH. τίς οὗτος ; ΔΙ. ἔνδον ἐστ᾽ Evperidns ; 
ΝΜ » 5 

KH. οὐκ ἔνδον ἔνδον ἐστὶν, εἰ γνώμην ἔχεις. 


tic career, the assailed with its thickest honours gathered round 
him—is there not something exceedingly well-timed and concili- 
atory in this affected timidity on the part of his young antagonist? 

341. Badoréa. Lys. 412. ἐμοὶ μὲν οὖν ἔστ᾽ ἐς Σαλαμῖνα πλευστέα. 
450. ἀτὰρ οὐ γυναικῶν οὐδέποθ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἡττητέα | ἡμῖν. ΝΡ. 727. οὐ μαλ- 
θακιστέ᾽, ἀλλὰ περικαλυπτέα. Add Pl. 1085. Ran. 1180. 

Ib. ὡς Εὐριπίδην. Diceopolis, thrown upon his trial for the 
friendly relations which he has established with Sparta, determines, 
after his country’s fashion, to appear before his judges in the hum- 
blest garb of a suppliant. For this purpose nothing seems so well 
adapted to him as a suit borrowed from the tragic wardrobe of 
Euripides, whose dramas had of late become a very lazar-house, 
comprehending the Jame, the halt, the maimed, the blind, tricked out 
in every variety of wretchedness, to draw the compassionate tears of 
the soft-hearted and the simple, but exciting the bitter scorn of those 
who witnessed their country’s noblest branch of literature brought 
down from its proud eminence, and prostituted to the degraded 
conceptions of this powerful, but self-conceited writer. An elegant 
critic and scholar has somewhere asserted, that the animosity be- 
tween Euripides and Aristophanes arose from their having em- 
braced opposite sides of politics, at the commencement of the Pe- 
loponnesian war; Euripides siding with Alcibiades and the war- 
party ; his assailant with that favourable to peace. Whence Mr. 
Tyrwhitt derived this "opinion, I cannot take upon myself to say ; 
but I remember nothing in the few surviving comedies of Aristo- 
phanes to justify such an opinion. That Euripides often made the 
stage subservient to the expression of his opinion on passing mat- 
ters, there can be no doubt °; but his politics were of so shifting 
and miscellaneous a character, that they could have been of little 
use to any party; and in the eyes of a partizan so strictly con- 
sistent as Aristophanes, they could have excited no feeling but that 
of the most profound contempt. His opposition to the tragedian 
was founded on feelings of a deeper and less temporary nature: 
and whether tried by the principles of general criticism, or those 
of a purely local nature, his attacks on his great contemporary 
will, I think, be found uniformly honourable to himself, and entitled 
to the respect and gratitude of posterity. But of these hereafter, 
as they severally occur. 

343. οὐκ ἔνδον ἔνδον ἐστίν. The satire is directed at that figure 
of speech which the grammarians term ὀξύμωρον, and which consists 
in combining two ideas which at first sight appear to be opposed to 


n Mr. Tyrwhitt’s note on the subject is before me; but I have unfortunately 
no reference to it. 
o See Boeckh’s “ Grece Tragediz Principum &c.” 6. 14. 
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ov yap ἂν ἀπέλθοιμ᾽, ἀλλὰ κόψω THY θύραν. 350 
Εὐριπίδη, Ἐϊὑριπίδιον, 

ὑπάκουσον, εἴπερ πώποτ᾽ ἀνθρώπων τινί; 

Δικαιόπολις καλεῖ σε Χολλίδης, ἐγώ. 

EY. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σχολή. 384 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽. ΕῪ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀδύνατον. ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. 


Troad. 374. Iph. in Aul. 904. (where the punctuation of the old 
copies has been rectified by Blomfield.) 

350. κόπτειν τὴν θύραν. So Ran. 463. Nub. 132. Pl. ττοῖ. Eu- 
meris MS. κόπτει τὴν θύραν, Ewer ψοφεῖ δὲ ὁ ἔνδοθεν, ᾿Αττικῶς. κροτεῖ 
δὲ “Ἑλληνικῶς. 

451. Εὐριπίδιον. The feelings of respect and awe, with which the 
great man was to have been approached, are already giving way: 
My little Euripides ! 

352. εἴπερ πώποτ. Eg. 594. πορίσαι .. νίκην εἴπερ ποτὲ καὶ νῦν. 
Pac. 302. ὦ πανέλληνες, βοηθήσωμεν, εἴπερ πώποτε. 

453. Δικαιόπολις. In the Odes of Pindar this word occurs as 88 
epithet for the island of Avgina, the theme of so much panegyric in 
those immortal strains : | 

Ἔπεσε δ᾽ ov Χαρίτων ἑκὰς 
a δικαιόπολις, 
ἀρεταῖς κλειναῖσιν Αἰακιδᾶν 
θίγοισα, νᾶσος" τε-- 
λέαν δ᾽ ἔχει δόξαν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχᾶς. Pyth. VIII. 30. 

Ib. Χολλίδης of the deme or burgh of Χολλίδαι. Wachsmuth» 
tom. III. Beilage, I. Leake’s Demi of Attica, p. 165. Elmsley~ 
edits, Δικ. καλ. we’ Χολλείδης ἐγώ. 

355. ἐκκυκλήθητ᾽. Translate, exhibit yourself: literally, be wheeled 
out tn the encyclema. This appears to have been a semicircular 
machine, moving upon wheels, which could be pushed forward, and 
drawn Pback again, from an opening in the back part of the stage, 
and which served to give an idea of what was passing in the interior 
of houses. In this machine the poet seems to have been exhibited 
on a lofty throne, or else in a sort of swing, (κράδη, Poll. TV. 129.) 
something like Socrates in his κρέμαθα, in the comedy of the Clouds ; 
and this for two purposes; the one, to justify the nature of the 
lame and rickety dramas which fell from the poet ; and the other, 


p In a machine of this sort the poet Agathon, the mischievous successor of 
Euripides, makes his entrance and his exit, in our poet’s play of the Thesmo- 
phoriazuse : 


Μνησ. καὶ ποῖός ἐστιν οὗτος ; Evpir. οὑκκυκλούμενος. Thes. 96. 
᾿Αγαθ. εἴσω τις ὧς τάχιστά μ᾽ εἰσκυκλησάτω. Ib. 265. 


From this stage-practice Elmsley justly explains a metaphorical expression in the 
Wasps, 1474: 

νὴ τὸν Διόνυσον, ἄπορά γ᾽ ἡμῖν πράγματα 

δαίμων ris εἰσκεκύκληκεν els τὴν οἰκίαν. 
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3 “Ἄν 5" ’ 3 9. Ἁ ΄- 
ἐσθηῆτ᾽ ἐλεινὴν ; οὐκ ἐτὸς πτωχοὺς ποιεῖς. 360 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιβολῶ πρὸς τῶν γονάτων σ᾽, Εὐριπίδη, 
δός μοι ῥάκιόν τι τοῦ παλαιοῦ δράματος. 
A 4 4 ~ aA en ,’ 
δεῖ γάρ με λέξαι τῷ χορῷ ῥῆσιν μακράν 
o \ , A “~ 4 4 
αὕτη δὲ θάνατον, nv κακῶς λέξω, φέρει. 
EY. τὰ ποῖα tpvyn; μῶν ἐν οἷς Οἰνεὺς obi 365 


Miscell. Crit. p. 289. Brunck ad Aristoph. Plut. 1065. Monk’s 
Hippolytus, v. 461. and Maltby’s Morell’s Thesaurus, p. 21. 

360. ἐλεινήν. See Porson’s preface to Hecub. p. 7. 

Ib. πτωχοὺς ποιεῖς. Ran. 841. Euripides is thus addressed by 
Féschylus : 

σὺ δή pe ταῦτ᾽, ὦ στωμυλιοσυλλεκτάδη, 
καὶ πτωχοποιὲ, καὶ ῥακιοσυρραπτάδη ; 

461. πρὸς τῶν γονάτων. In adjurations of this kind, as Porsom 
remarks, the tragic writers always omit the article: the comic> 
writers insert or omit it at pleasure, but more commonly the former— 
Instances of insertion: Pac. 1113. Pl. 395, 458, 1176. Thes. 172,» 
228,936. Lys. 850, 857, 1245. Nub. 200, 313, 366. Of omission = 
Pl. 1147. Ran. 756. Vesp. 1136. Eq. 1299. 

363. ῥῆσιν μακράν. The word ῥῆσις both with and without refer— 
ence to length, frequently occurs among ancient authors. Thus 
when Satyrus, the actor, replies to the complaints of Demosthenes 
of the reception which his first attempts in oratory had met with: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τὸ αἴτιον ἰάσομαι ταχέως, ἄν μοι τῶν Εὐριπίδου τινὰ ῥήσεων ἢ Σο- 
φοκλέους ἐθελήσῃς εἰπεῖν ἀπὸ στόματος. Plut. in vit. Dem. So again, 
when the actor CEagrus comes as a defendant (φεύγων) before the 
dicasts in the law-courts, no acquittal is granted him but on very 
characteristic conditions. 

κἂν Otaypos εἰσέλθῃ φεύγων, οὐκ ἀποφεύγει πρὶν ἂν ἡμῖν 

ἐκ τῆς Νιόβης εἴπῃ ῥῆσιν τὴν καλλίστην ἀπολέξας. Vesp. 580. 
Add Nub. 1371. Ran. 151. Aisch. Supp. 276. Plato de Rep. δος, d. 
Lucian. tom. III. p. 9g. That the μακραὶ ῥήσεις of Euripides were 
subjects of frequent complaints among the ancient critics, see Ca- 
saubon ad Theophr. 286. 

365. Οἰνεύς. The history of this person, and the others who fol- 
low (all of them subjects dramatized by Euripides) is pretty fami- 
liar, or may be obtained from very accessible sources. The follow- 
ing excellent reflexions by Timocles lie more out of the common 
beat of young students. 

°Q ray ἄκουσον, ἣν τι σοι δοκῶ λέγειν. 
ἄνθρωπός ἐστι ζῶον ἐπίπονον φύσει, 
καὶ πολλὰ λυπήρ᾽ ὁ βίος ἐν ἑαυτῷ φέρει. 
παραψυχὰς οὖν φροντίδων ἀνεύρατο 
ταύτας" 6 γὰρ νοῦς τῶν ἰδίων λήθην λαβὼν, 
πρὸς ἀλλοτρίῳ re ψυχαγωγηθεὶς πάθει, 
μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς ἀπῆλθε, παιδευθεὶς ἅμα. 
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ἃ Βελλεροφόντης εἶχ᾽ ὁ χωλὸς οὑτοσί ; 
ΔΙ. οὐ Βελλεροφόντης" ἀλλὰ κἀκεῖνος μὲν ἦν 375 
χωλὸς, προσαιτῶν, στωμύλος, δεινὸς λέγειν. 
EY. οἶδ᾽ ἄνδρα, Μυσὸν Τήλεφον. ΔΙ. ναὶ, Τήλεφον' 
τούτου δὸς ἀντιβολῶ σέ μοι τὰ σπάργανα. 
EY. ὦ παῖ, δὸς αὐτῷ Τηλέφου ῥακώματα" 
~ wv ΄σ΄ Υ ¢ ἴων 
κεῖται δ᾽ ἄνωθεν τῶν Θνεστείων ῥακῶν, 380 
μεταξὺ τῶν Ἰνοῦς. KH. ἰδοὺ ταυτὶ λαβέ. 
ΔΙ. ὦ Ζεῦ διόπτα καὶ κατόπτα πανταχῆ. 
3 , , » ς 3 4 
[ ἐνσκευασασθαί μ᾽ οἷον ἀθλιώτατον. 
Εὐριπίδη, ᾿πειδήπερ ἐχαρίσω ταδὶ, 
3 a + A 3 ’ A e σι 
κἀκεῖνα μοι δὸς τακολουθα τῶν ῥακῶν, 385 


Ib. πεπλώματα. Soph. Trach. 612. φανεῖν θεοῖς | θυτῆρα καινῷ και- 
νὸν ἐν πεπλώματι. 

476. προσαιτῶν. So v. 399. γλίσχρος, προσαιτῶν. more commonly 
with acc. Lys. 1141. στρατιὰν προσαιτῶν. Herodot. 11]. 14. 

Ib. στωμύλος. The peripatetic philosopher in Lucian’s Banquet» 
(also known by the names of ‘the sword’ and ‘ the sickle,’) has th© 
same epithet applied to him: τῶν δὲ ἀπὸ rod περιπάτου Κλεόδημος" # 
οἶσθα τὸν στωμύλον, τὸν ἔλεγκτικόν ; Lucian. IX. 50. 

77. οἶδ᾽ ἀνδρά. Heindorf in his notes upon a passage of the” 
Phedo of Plato (V. 5. p. 320.) observes, ‘ Hic quis non maluerit σ 
adjecto articulo, ὁρῶ τὸν ἄνδρα ἢ sed pari modo Aristoph. Pl. 653. os 
γὰρ τάχιστ᾽ ἀφικόμεθα πρὸς τὸν θεὸν, | ἄγοντες ἄνδρα τότε μὲν ἀθλιώτατον.σ 
&c. ubi sermo est de certo notoque nomine. Id. Ach. 428. Quociress- 
in soluto certo sermone promiscuo ab Atticis dictum opinor ἀνὴρ δ 
ὁ ἀνὴρ (8. ἁνὴρ), velut θεοὶ et of θεοὶ, βασιλεὺς et ὁ βασιλεὺς, queeque id 
genus sunt alia.’ 

378. σπάργανα (σπάργω), properly swaddling-clothes ; here, tatters. 

382. διόπτα καὶ κατόπτα. The epithets of the god are adapted to 
the nature of the garments, which were full of rents and fissures, 
much resembling the cloak worn by Menippus in Lucian’s Dia- 
logues of the Dead, τριβώνιον πολύθυρον (IT. 129.) Bergler paraphrases 
the passage not amiss. O Jupiter, qui omnia perspicts et specularis, 
quam perspicue sunt he vestes et perforate! Cf. 1]. K. 562. H. Hom. 
Mere. 372. 

Ib. πανταχῆ, πάντα τρόπον. καὶ πανταχοῦ ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ᾽ καὶ πανταχόθι. 
πανταχοῖ δὲ καὶ πανταχόσε, εἰς πάντα τόπον. PHOTIUS. 

484. ἐχαρίσω ταδί, Od. 2. 282. δῶρα δ᾽ ἐτώσια ταῦτα χαρίζεο. more 
commonly with a dat. of person, as well as acc. of thing. Thes. 938. 
χάρισαι βραχύ τι μοι. Eq. 54. τῷ δεσπότῃ | Παφλαγὼν κεχάρισται τοῦτο. 
Il. Ζ. 49. K. 380. A. 134. 

385. τἀκόλουθα τῶν ῥακῶν, suitable to, agreeing with these tatters. 
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EY. δώσω" πυκνῇ yap λεπτὰ μηχανᾷ φρενί. 
ΔΙ. εὐδαιμονοίης, Τηλέφῳ δ᾽ ἀγὼ φρονῶ. 

εὖ γ οἷον ἤδη ῥηματίων ἐμπίμπλαμαι. 

ἀτὰρ δέομαί γε πτωχικοῦ βακτηρίου. 395 
EY. τουτὶ λαβὼν ἄπελθε “ λαΐνων σταθμῶν." 

ΔΙ. ὦ Oup’, ὁρᾷς γὰρ ὡς ἀπωθοῦμαι δόμων, 

πολλῶν δεόμενος σκευαρίων᾽ νῦν δὴ γενοῦ 


of ὅπως, with the construction varying according to the sense, de- 
serves attention : 


“ > 9 ’ 
νῦν οὖν ὅπως ἁγνεύσετε, 
a - a 
ὅπως ἂν «αἱ γυναῖκες ὑμᾶς ἐν πόλει 
, e » .» , a” 
feviowpev ὧν ἐν ταῖσι κίσταις εἴχομεν. Lys. 1182. 


Ib. pnparios. Eg. 216. ὑπογλυκαίνων ῥηματίοις μαγειρικοῖς. Vesp- 
668. τούτοις τοῖς ῥηματίοις περιπεφθείς. 

Ib. σκιμαλίζεινν. The derivation of this word is unknown: its 
obvious meaning is, to treat with contempt. Pac. 548. ὁ δὲ dpena- 
νουργὸς, οὐκ ὁρᾷς, ὥς ἥδεται, καὶ τὸν δορυξὸν οἷον ἐσκιμάλισεν ; 

402. πυκνῇ. This word has given no small trouble to the gram- 
marians, first, in accounting for its metaphorical derivation, and 
secondly, in determining where its application to mental and intel- 
lectual qualities is to be taken in a good sense (Il. B. 55. T. 202. 
I. 76. A. 787. ΚΞ. 294. 0.461. 3.216. Od. T. 353.) or in one more 
indicative of cunning and concealment of purpose, (Il. Z. 187. He- 
rodot. VII. 141.) Inthe present instance we must perhaps give m- 
xvds its worst, in Eccl. 571. its better sense. νῦν δὴ det σε πυκνὴν φρένα 
καὶ φιλόσοφον ἐγείρειν | φροντίδ᾽, See Passow in v. 

Ib. λεπτὰ, a sophistic word, expressive of whatever is most subtle, 
ingenious, and acute in mental operation. The answer of Syrus 
to DraLoeus in Lucian’s “ Bis Accusatus” will furnish an apt illus- 
tration of this word: ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ otf ὅπερ μάλιστα λυπεῖ αὐτὸν, ὅτι μὴ τὰ 
ἰσχνὰ ἐκεῖνα καὶ λεπτὰ καθήμενος πρὸς αὐτὸν σμικρολογοῦμαι, εἰ ἀθάνατος ἡ 
ψυχὴ, καὶ πόσας κοτύλας ὁ θεὸς, ὁπότε τὸν κόσμον εἰργάσατο, τῆς ἀμιγοῦς 
καὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ἐχούσης οὐσίας ἐνέχεεν εἰς τὸν κρατῆρα, ἐν ᾧ τὰ πάντα ἐκ- 
εράννυτο, καὶ, εἰ Ῥητορικὴ πολιτικῆς μορίον εἴδωλον, κολακείας τὸ τέταρτον. 
χαίρει γὰρ, οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως, τὰ τοιαῦτα λεπτολογῶν. T. VII. 97. 

2493. Eurip. Hippol. 104. εὐδαιμονοίης, νοῦν ἔχων ὅσον σε δεῖ. 

494. The assumption of a portion of the tragic tatters fills Di- 
cropolis with a portion of the poet’s spirit :—a tendency to diminu- 
ézves in words. 

395. arap—ye. Pl. 572. ἀτὰρ οὐχ ἧττόν γ᾽ οὐδὲν κλαύσει. Th. 207. 
ἀτὰρ ἡ πρόφασίς ye νὴ Al εἰκότως ἔχε. Nub. 801. ἀτὰρ μέτειμί γ᾽ αὖ- 
τόν. 1220. ἀτὰρ οὐδέποτέ γε τὴν πατρίδα καταισχυνῶ | ζῶν. Vesp. 147, 


150, 114), 1514. 
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κοτυλίσκιον TO χεῖλος ἀποκεκρουσμένον. 

EY. φθείρου λαβὼν τόδ᾽" ἴσθ᾽ ὀχληρὸς ὧν δόμοις. 
ΔΙ. οὔπω, pa Al’, οἶσθ᾽ ot’ αὐτὸς ἐργάζει κακα. 

ἀλλ᾽, ὦ γλυκύτατ᾽ Evpiridn, τουτὶ μόνον, 

δός μοι χυτρίδιον σφογγίῳ βεβυσμῶνον. 41ο 
EY. ἀἄνθρωπ᾽, ἀφαιρήσει με τὴν---τραγφῳδίαν. 


406. τὸ χεῖλος ἀποκεκρουσμένον, of which the rim has been broken 
ΟΥ̓́. 
a, φθείρου, begone. The tragedian’s delicacy of language wi} 
be consulted by not proceeding further with the translation. Pl sg: 
ἀλλὰ φθείρου καὶ μὴ γρύξης. 610. τότε νοστήσεις" νῦν δὲ φθείρουι͵ 865 
further Elmsley’s Heracl. p. 81. Blomf. Perse, 155. 

Ib. ὀχληρός. Thes. 1075. νὴ A’ ὀχληρά γ᾽ εἰσήρρηκας λίαν. Esc: 
19, 7. ἐν τοῖς γυμνασίοις ὀχληρὸς ὦν. Lucian, I. 38. TEI. 227, 261 — 

γυνὴ πολυτελὴς ἔστ᾽ ὀχληρὸν, οὐδ᾽ ἐᾷ 

ζῆν τὸν λαβόνθ᾽ ὡς βούλεται. ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεστί τι 

ἀγαθὸν ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς, παῖδες" ἐλθόντ᾽ εἰς νόσον 

τὸν ἔχοντα ταύτην ἐθεράπευσεν ἐπιμελῶς" 

ἀτυχοῦντι συμπαρέμεινεν' ἀποθάνοντά σε 

ἔθαψε" περιέστειλεν οἰκείως" ὅρα 

εἰς ταῦθ᾽, ὅταν λύπῃ τι τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. 

οὕτω γὰρ οἴσεις πᾶν τὸ πρᾶγμ. Menandri Frag. p. 122. 


408. ScHOL. οὐκ οἶσθα ὅπως βαρὺς εἶ ἐν τοῖς δράμασι, καὶ ἀπακναίει = 
τοὺς θεατάς. This I consider to be false in the first instance, and tc” 
misrepresent the poet’s meaning in the second. The Athenians, in— 
stead of being wearied by the productions of Euripides, took tom 
much pleasure in them. (Ran. 776.) The expression is doubtless 
to be referred to the moral evils, of which the dramas of Euripides 
were so plentifully productive. (Ran. 1078—1088. ) 

410. The wandering Telephus, or some other of these princely 
beggars of Euripides, appears to have been furnished, like Homer’s 
Vulcan, with a little basket containing a wet sponge, for the pur- 
pose of wiping off the sweat and dust. Such was the state to which 
the dignity of Attic tragedy was reduced under the hands of Euri- 
pides. See Voss’s translation. 3 

Ib. σφογγίῳ Attic for σπογγίῳ. See Blomf. Ag. p. 292. 

Ib. βεβυσμένον from βύζειν or βύειν, to stop up, to fill. Th. 505. 
κηρίῳ BeBuopevov. Vesp. 127. ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἦν τετρημένα | ἐνεβύσαμεν ῥα- 
κίοισι. 

411. τὴν τραγῳδίαν. The reader expects the poet to say σκευὴν, 
or some such word, you will rob me of my whole wardrobe or ma- 
gazine. The poet by a bitter piece of satire substitutes the word 
τραγῳδία, as if the whole substance of one of these dramas of Euri- 
pides consisted in these beggarly externals. 
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’ 4 
οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, ὡς ἀπολωλ᾽. ἐπελαθομὴν, 410 
3 φ 3 γ 4 Q ’ 
ἐν ᾧπερ ἐστὶ πάντα μοι τὰ πράγματα. 


the same effect, not considering that great lords cannot put up with 
me. Elmsley, however, partly on the faith of a reading, which In- 
vernizius appears to have transcribed with his usual carelessness 
from the Rav. MS. edits: ὀχληρὸς οὖν, δοκῶν ye κοιράνους στυγεῖν. 

Ib. xotpdvovs. The word κοίρανος belongs both to Homer and 
Pindar : 

οὐκ ἀγαθὸν " πολυκοιρανίη" εἷς κοίρανος ἔστω, 

εἷς βασιλεύς. Il. B. 204. 
ὅπως σφίσι μὴ κοίρανος ὀπίσω 

πάλιν οἴκαδ᾽ ἀνεψιὸς 

ζαμενὴς Ἑλένοιο Μέμνων μόλοι. Nem. ITI. 109. 

420. ἐπελαθόμην. On the subject of tribrachs and dactyls occur- 
ring in the fifth place of a comic senarius, see dissertation inserted . 
in Seidler’s treatise De Vers. Dochm. 

421. ἐν ᾧπερ ἐστί. This is one of those expressions in which the 
humble collectors of parallel passages are allowed to run riot. Lys. 
29. ὥσθ᾽ ὅλης τῆς ‘EdAdSos | ἐν ταῖς γυναιξίν ἐστιν ἡ σωτηρία. 32. ὡς 
ἔστ᾽ ἐν ἡμῖν τῆς πόλεως τὰ πράγματα. Αν. 1677. ἐν τῷ Τριβάλλῳ πᾶν τὸ 
πρᾶγμα. Od. K. 69. δύναμις γὰρ ἐν ὑμῖν. The following quotations, 
while they serve to illustrate this construction, will serve also to 
exhibit some distinguishing features of Doric, Attic, and Persian 
character : 

οὔτε κε νῆα 
καυάξαις, οὔτ᾽ ἄνδρας ἀποφθίσειε θάλασσα, 
εἰ μὴ δὴ πρόφρων γε Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχθων 
ἢ Ζεὺς ἀθανάτων βασιλεὺς ἐθέλῃσιν ὁλέσσαι. 
ἐν τοῖς γὰρ τέλος ἐστὶν ὁμῶς ἀγαθῶν τε κακῶν τε. Hes. Op. 663. 
νῦν δ᾽ ἔλπομαι μέν. ἐν θεῷ γε μὰν 
τέλος. Pind. Olymp. XIII. 147. 
Ζεῦ πάτερ, τῶν μὰν ἔραται φρενὶ, σιγᾷ 
of στόμα. πᾶν δὲ τέλος — 


ἐν τὶν ἔργων. Nem. X. 53. 


Address of Miltiades to Callimachus, before the battle of Mara- 
thon: ἐν σοὶ viv, Καλλίμαχε, ἔστι ἣ καταδουλῶσαι ᾿Αθήνας, ἣ ἐλευθέρας 
ποιήσαντα, μνημόσυνα λιπέσθαι ἐς τὸν ἅπαντα ἀνθρώπων βίον, οἷα οὐδὲ 
“Appddids τε καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτων λείπουσι. Herodot. VI. 109. Xerxes is 
informed, that the small bark, in which he is passing the Helles- 
pont, must sink, unless lightened of its burden: καὶ Ξερξέα λέγεται 
ἀκούσαντα ταῦτα εἶπαι' ““ΓΑνδρες Πέρσαι, viv tis διαδεξάτω ὑμέων βασιλέος 
κηδόμενος" ἐν ὑμῖν γὰρ οἶκε εἶναι ἐμοὶ ἡ σωτηρίη." τὸν μὲν ταῦτα λέγειν᾽ 
τοὺς δὲ, προσκυνέοντας, ἐκπηδέειν ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν" καὶ τὴν νῆα ἐπικουφι- 


8 Aristotle observes, (Polit. 4.) that it is uncertain whether Homer meant by 
this word to brand the complex tyranny of the multitude, or that of many indivi- 


dual kings. Pope prefers the former meaning: “ That worst of tyrants, an usurp- 
ing crowd.” . 
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a 4 ς , 3 , 

ἅπασι μέλλεις εἰς λέγειν ταναντία. 

ΗΜ. ἁνὴρ οὐ τρέμει τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽. «ia νυν, 440 
3 ’ ΣΙΝ e “ 4 

ἐπειδήπερ αὑτὸς αἱρεῖ, λέγε. 

ΔΙ. μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽, ἄνδρες οἱ θεώμενοι, 

εἰ πτωχὺς ὧν ἔπειτ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις λέγειν 

μέλλω περὶ τῆς πόλεως, τρυγῳδίαν ποιῶν᾽ 

τὸ γὰρ δίκαιον οἷδε καὶ τρυγῳδία. 445 


439. εἷς, more commonly εἷς dy, or εἷς ἀνθρώπων. 

440. Eq. 262. τρέμων ra πράγματα. 

442. The following address contains much parody from the Te- 
lephus of Euripides. The commencement of the tragedian’s own 


€ 


ῥῆσις was as follows: 
μή μοι φθονήσητ᾽, ἄνδρες Ἑλλήνων ἄκροι, 
εἰ πτωχὸς ὧν τέτληκ᾽ ἐν ἐσθλοῖσιν λέγειν. 

Ib. ἄνδρες οἱ θεώμενοι. ‘The substantive is often omitted in An- 
stophanes, and the participle by itself stands for spectators. Nub. 
518. Ran. 2, 926. Pl. 798. 

443. ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις. Lysias, 898, 16. εἰ καὶ πρότερον μὴ εἴθισται λέ- 
γειν ἐν ἀνδράσι. 

444. ποιεῖν. Ran. 1021. δρᾶμα ποιήσας ΓΑρεως μεστόν. 1255. κάλ- 
λιστα μέλη ποιήσαντι. So in old English poetry: “ Ye lovirs, that 
can make of sentiment.” Chaucer’s Tegeuds of good Women. “To 
solace him sometime as I do when I make.” Visions of Pierce 
Ploughman. 


And hath he skill to make so excellent, 
Yet hath such little skill to bridle love? 
Spencer, Eclog. 4. 
The god of Shepherds, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me humbly as I can to make. _Id. Eclog. 6. 


445. In making this declaration, the poet brings back the comic 
art to what, if a curious extract from a MS. quoted by the learned 
editor of Proclus may be believed, was its original purpose and 
design. Comedy, (τρυγῳδία,) according to this authority, derived 
its origin from the following circumstance. Some countrymen hav- 
ing been injured by some of the townspeople of Athens, took the 
following method of redressing their grievances. About the time 
of the first sleep, they entered the town, and making a circuit of 
the streets, proclaimed aloud, ‘“‘ There lives such an one, who did 
so and so to some of the country people.” These exclamations 
naturally attracted the attention of the neighbours, who as naturally 
talked over in the morning what they had heard on the preceding 
night. The consequences were presently apparent: strong feelings 
of shame on the part of the persons thus handled, and a visible 
decrease in the offences which had been previously committed. 
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κοὔπω ξένοι πάρεισιν" οὔτε yap φόροι 450 


450. φόροι. How much is contained in this word, and what a 
landmark in political science does it form for those, who may them- 
selves be called to sway the rod of empire, and have “ to read their 
history in a nation’s eye!” On one side of this little word we see 
Athens comparatively unimportant and insignificant, yet, if the pleas- 
ing pictures of Isocrates (Orat. Areop.) be not a rhetorician’s dream, 
free and happy; and if the noble sentiments ascribed to her by 
Herodotus (VIII. 143, 4.) be correct, deserving at once both hap- 
piness and freedom. On the other side is beheld Athens erro 
of all that wealth and power can bestow, yet restless and discon- 
tented at home ; hated and feared among her dependants abroad ; 
mistress of a glorious literature, which will never allow her name 
to be forgotten, yet herself rapidly setting into dim night, and 
her pale star only occasionally rising above the horizon, to remind 
thoughtful minds of that day of vengeance and compensation which 
awaits "national, as well as individual guilt. Whence had come 
the mighty change? One source at least will be found in the all- 
important word before us. When the Persian left the sacred soil 
of Greece, he left behind him an enemy far more fatal than his 
sword or bow—the plunder of a rich and luxurious camp, and a 
body of noble prisoners, easily convertible into riches. From that 
moment the love of Persian gold seems to have become as predo- 
minant among the Greeks as their original fears of Medic iron, and 
even of Medic dress, (Herodot. VI. 112.) had been ; and the mis- 
chievous consequences among their two leading states were only of 
later or earlier date according to the nature of their respective 
institutions. The Spartan monarch, Pausanias, stood among the 
magnificent spoils of Plata, and made an ostentatious display (He- 
rodot. IX. 82.) of virtuous poverty and temperance: the wretched 
man knew not how soon the demons of luxury and avarice were to 
take possession of his very soul. The more expeditious Athenians, 
with Themistocles their guide, took ship after the battle of Salamis, 
and carried to the islands the news of the victory—and an appli- 
cation for money. (Herodot. VIII. 112.) It was a combination of 
things which no Athenian ever after lost sight of. Henceforth in 
their lighter and their graver literature, in the language of the 
common Athenians, and the workings of their statesmen’s minds, 
the proofs of this growing appetite for gold meet us at every turn. 
The tragic muse pointed to Persia as the very harbour of treasure 
(Eschyli Perse, 255); the comic talked of its gold distributed by 
bushels (Arist. Ach. 108. Br. edit.). The common people dwelt on 
the 1200 camel-loads from which it was supplied (Dem. 185, 22): 
while in the minds of the gravest politicians seemed to run a constant 
current of two prevailing ideas, and those almost convertible terms, 


ἃ Καίτοι προσήκει τὰς ἀρετὰς ἀσκεῖν καὶ τὰς κακίας φεύγειν πολὺ μᾶλλον ταῖς 
πόλεσιν ἣ τοῖς ἰδιώταις. ἀνὴρ μὲν γὰρ ἀσεβὴς καὶ πονηρὸς τυχὸν ἂν φθάσειε τελευ- 
τήσας πρὶν δοῦναι δίκην τῶν ἡμαρτημένων" αἱ δὲ πόλεις διὰ τὴν ἀθανασίαν ὑπομένουσι 
καὶ τὰς παρὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τὰς παρὰ τῶν θεῶν τιμωρίας. 1500. 183, c. ἃ. 
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τοὺς γὰρ μετοίκους ἄχυρα τῶν ἀστῶν λέγω. 


Theophr. Hist. Pl. lib. IX. c. 17. Hence the metaphorical ex- 
pression περιεπτισμένοι, free is all husk or chaff. 

4523. μετοίκους. The population of Athens consisted of three sorts ; 
the freemen, the slaves, and the metics, or resident aliens. These 
latter with their families are estimated by Boeckh at 45,000 persons. 
As commercial occupations were never in great esteem among the 
ancient Greeks, it was left in a great degree to this body of per- 
sons to carry on manufactures and commerce. Hence their general 
residence was in the city or the sea-port towns, where they lived in 
hired lodgings; those individuals excepted, who were entertained 
as guests by their friends. Metics were bound to serve in the 
fleet. When armed as hoplites, they were originally only used as 
garrison-soldiers ; in later times they also served in campaigns, to 
which aliens not yet domiciled were also occasionally summoned. 
They were prohibited from serving in the cavalry. Every resident 
alien paid, by way of protection-money (μετοίκιον), twelve drachmas 
a year: widows paying half that sum, provided they had no 
son of sufficient age to pay for himself; if however the son paid 
the protection-money, the mother was exempt. Every resident 
alien had ἃ patron (προστάτης) or surety ; and by some writers it 
has been maintained, that the payment of the protection-money 
was made by this surety ; but this is directly opposed to the testi- 
monies of the ancients: for the state looked for security to the 
body of the alien himself; and if he was convicted before the po- 
litee of non-payment of the duty, he was immediately sold. What 
liturgies (λειτουργίαι), or, state-services, these resident aliens per- 
formed, we have little knowledge; but that they performed litur- 
gies, different in some respects from those of the citizens, and 
that they also paid property-taxes, is pretty clear. Property- 
taxes are often mentioned in connexion with the resident aliens. 
This class of settlers composed distinct symmoriz (μετοικικαὶ συμμο- 
pia), which had treasurers of their own; and a fixed contribution 
was settled for each one by persons appointed for that purpose 
(ἐπιγραφεῖς), which was of course only to be paid upon the move- 
able property in Attica, since, with the exception of the proxeni 
and isoteles, no resident aliens had the right of possessing land. As 
the greater number of the metics were probably poor, it cannot be 
supposed that a large sum could ever have been collected from them, 
however strict the laws may have been against concealment, which 
from the nature of their property was easily practised. The manner 
in which the metics are mentioned in the text, does not say much 
for the estimation in which they were held at Athens ; but insult- 
ing language was not the only evil which they had to endure; the 
dishonourable services imposed on them, under the titles of sca- 
phephoria, hydriaphoria, sciadephoria, must have been still more 
irritating and offensive. For various points of information con- 
tained in this note, the reader is referred to Boeckh, vol. I. pp. 63, 
187, 348. II. 44, 313, 315. and Wachsmuth, I. 250, 251. 
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ἀτὰρ, φίλοι yap οἱ παρόντες ἐν λόγῳ, 

τί ταῦτα τοὺς Λάκωνας αἰτιώμεθα ; 

ἡμῶν γὰρ ἄνδρες, (οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν λέγω, 460 
μέμνησθε τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι οὐχὶ THY πόλιν λέγω,) 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδράρια μοχθηρὰ, παρακεκομμένα, 

ἄτιμα, καὶ παράσημα, καὶ παράξενα, 


K.T.A. 349, b. οὐ καταλαβόντες τὸν Πειραιᾶ καὶ τὸν σῖτον τὸν ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ 
διεφθείρετε καὶ τὴν γῆν ἐτέμνετε, κιτ.ιλ. Dem. 256, 1. Φιλίππω. .. τὸν 
χώραν δαίοντος καὶ δενδροκοπέοντος. See also Andoc. 13, 38. 24, 25 
26, t. Lycurg. 169, 19. Herodot. I.17. VI. 99. ΙΧ. 86. Thucyd. 
I. 8. 82. Well might the Jewish historian with a just pride ob- 
serve, “ Our legislator obliges us to treat those who are our ene- 
mies with moderation ; for he doth not allow us to set their country 
on fire, nor permit us to cut down those trees that bear fruit.’ 
Joseph. c. Apionem. 

458. of παρόντες ἐν λόγῳ, qui sermoni huic interestis, sive ejus esis 
arbitri. Incert. Rhes. 149. ris δῆτα, Τρώων, of πάρεισιν ἐν λόγφ; 
Kusrt. 

459. Thes. 473. ri ταῦτ᾽ ἔχουσαι κεῖνον αἰτιώμεθα ; 

461. In some of those severe invectives which Isocrates was in 
the habit of breaking into against his countrymen, he also guards 
himself by a similar caution: λέγω δὲ od καθ᾽ ἁπάντων, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τῶν 
ἐνόχων τοῖς εἰρημένοις ὄντων. Ad Nicocl. 24, b. De Pace, 170, d. 

462. παρακεκομμένα. A metaphorical expression derived from 
money ill coined. Lucian, IV. 170. κατὰ τοὺς ἀργυρογνώμονας διαγι- 
γνώσκειν ἅ τε δόκιμα καὶ ἀκίβδηλα, καὶ ἃ παρακεκομμένα ἀργυραμοιβικῶς δὲ 
τῶν λεγομένων ἕκαστα ἐξετάζοντες, ὡς τὰ μὲν παρακεκομμένα εὐθὺς ἀπορ- 
ριπτειν, παραδέχεσθαι δὲ τὰ δόκιμα, καὶ ἔννομα, καὶ ἀκριβῆ τὸν τύπον. See 
also Blomfield’s Ag. p. 250. and Monk’s Hippol. p. 137. 

463. ἄτιμαςσ Ran. 692. εἶτ᾽ ἄτιμόν φημι χρῆναι μηδέν᾽ εἶναι ᾽ν τῇ 
πόλει. Av. 766. εἰ δ᾽ ὁ Πισίου προδοῦναι τοῖς ἀτίμοις τὰς πύλας | βού- 
λεται, πέρδιξ γενέσθω. For the various offences which incurred loss 
of franchise, and other civil disabilities, among the Athenians—all 
which class of delinquents were known by the name of ἄτιμοι----866 
Schémann, 73—75. 

463. wapdonpa. The metaphor is again derived from the mint. 
The pure silver coin of Athens was a subject of no small pride 
to her citizens ; and hence the metaphorical language so often de- 
rived from it. In the Frogs (”718—733.) this language is pursued 
to great length. 


y A spirited version of this chorus (from the pen of the Right Hon. J. H. Frere) 
appeared in an early number of a monthly publication, which for fine specimens 
of the poetic art, rich effusions of fancy, wit, and pathos, and strains of the most 
powerful eloquence, directed to the best interests of Church and State, has had no 
superior in the whole compass of British literature. 

Oftentimes have we reflected | on a similar abuse 
In the choice of men for office, | and of coins for common use ; 
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Ἕλλησι πᾶσιν ἐκ τριῶν λαικαστριῶν. 

ἐντεῦθεν ὀργῇ Περικλέης Οὐλύμπιος 475 
ἤστραπτεν, ἐβρόντα, ξυνεκύκα τὴν “Ἑλλάδα, 

ἐτίθει νόμους ὥσπερ σκολιὰ γεγραμμένους, 


tice. The student will do well to compare the account here given 
of the origin of the Peloponnesian war with that of the author in 
his comedy of J‘ Peace,” 603—648. For other motives which are 
supposed to have influenced Pericles in commencing the Pelopon- 
nesian war, such as his embarrassments about the public accounts, 
his concern for Phidias, &c. see Wachsmuth, II. ὃ. 62. Boeckh, I. 
261, 263. 

Ib. κατερράγη. Eq. 644. ὁ πόλεμος κατερράγη. 

474. ἐκ, on account of. 1]1.1. 562. ἐξ ἀρέων μητρὸς κεχολωμένοι. 
Od. I. 134. τῷ σφέων πολέες κακὸν οἶτον ἐπέσπον, | μήνιος ἐξ ὀλοῆς 
Τλαυκώπιδος ὀβριμοπάτρης. Herodot. II. 129. τῷ ἐπιμεμφομένῳ ἐκ τῆς 
δίκης παρ᾽ ἑωυτοῦ διδὼν ἄλλα. 

475. ὀργῇ. Lysist. 550. χωρεῖτ᾽ ὀργῇ, καὶ μὴ τέγγεσθ. Herodot. I. 
61, 114. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρτεμβάρης ὀργῇ, ὡς εἶχε, ἐλθὼν παρὰ τὸν ᾿Αστυαγάα. 
111. 35. τούτων δὴ ὦν ἐπιμνησθέντα, ὀργῇ λέγειν πρὸς Πρηξασπέα. Thu- 
cyd. II. §. 22. ἐκκλησίαν τε οὐκ ἐποίει (Pericles scil.) αὐτῶν οὐδὲ ξύλλο- 
γον οὐδένα, τοῦ μὴ ὀργῇ τι μᾶλλον ἢ γνώμῃ ξυνελθόντας ἐξαμαρτεῖν. Add 
I. §. 31. 1.8. 85. Antiph. 137, 32. The ellipse is supplied from 
Herodot. I. 141. ὁ μὲν δὴ, ὀργῇ ἐχόμενος, ἔλεγέ σφι τάδε. VI. 85. εἰ 
νῦν ὀργῇ χρεώμενοι ἔγνωσαν οὕτω Σπαρτιῆται. 

Ib. Οὐὑλύμπιος. The immense power which the Athenians had 
put into the hands of Pericles might almost παρ the application 
of this magnificent epithet. A fragment of Telecleides, a contem- 
porary of Aristophanes, thus enumerates some particulars of it : 


πόλεων τε φόρους αὐτάς τε πόλεις, Tas μὲν δεῖν, ras δ᾽ ἀναλύειν, 

Adiva τείχη, τὰ μὲν οἰκοδομεῖν, τὰ δὲ αὐτὰ πάλιν καταβάλλειν, 

σπονδὰς, δύναμιν, κράτος, εἰρήνην, πλοῦτόν τ᾽ εὐδαιμονίαν τε. 
Plutarch. Vit. Per. 16. Wachsmuth, II. 167. 

476. ἤστραπτεν, ἐβρόντα. This testimony to the oratorical powers 
of Pericles has been the subject of innumerable quotations and 
references. See, among others, Cicero in Oratore 29. Epist. ad 
Atticum, XII. 6. 

Ib. ξυνεκύκα. This is the only instance, I believe, where that 
system of agitation, so much practised in Greek, is spoken of in a 
compound form: the simple verb κυκᾶν in that sense will meet us 
frequently enough in these comedies. 

477. σκολιά. These drinking-songs of the ancients are more 
fully illustrated in our poet’s comedy of the Wasps, 1222—1252. 
That they were not all of a light or trifling nature, is evident from 
the one here more particularly alluded to, (a composition of Timo- 
leon of Rhodes,) and from a few others, which are here quoted 
from a collection made by the learned Tyrwhitt (Kidd’s Dawes, 
p. 664-7) : 
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ἐντεῦθεν οἱ Μεγαρῆς, ore On ᾿πείνων βάδην, 480 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἐδέοντο τὸ ψήφισμ᾽ ὅπως 
, Ν Α Ν ’ 
μεταστραφείη τὸ διὰ Tas λαικαστρίας" 
3 3 o e “σι 4 ’ 
κοὺκ ἠθέλομεν ἡμεῖς, δεομένων πολλάκις. 
κἀντεῦθεν ἤδη πάταγος ἦν τῶν ἀσπίδων. 


have had in causing these vindictive decrees, it will not account for 
the promptitude and ardour with which the Athenians followed 
them up. The motives for these lay in a far deeper root, in a sense 
of injuries sustained and benefits forgot, a knowledge of which is 
only to be derived from the page of history. (Thucyd, I. 103, τος, 
114. Miller, I. 201. Mitford, I. 367-8.) The foundation of Megara 
was in itself a source of hostile feeling, which was never likely to 
be wholly dried up. It was one of those émrexioes, which Dr. 
Arnold has so well described (Thucyd. I, 201), originally founded 
by the Dorians as a check on the Athenians after their own un- 
successful expedition into Attica in the time of Codrus. At the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, Megara was naturally found 
among the states which took the side of Sparta; and it was at her 
suggestion, that at the end of the third year of the war, that attack 
upon the Pireus of Athens was attempted by the Peloponnesians, 
which Thucydides has described in so interesting a manner, and 
which, as he observes, terrified the Athenians as much as any occur- 
rence during the whole war. Much more might be added to illus- 
trate the causes of that bitter animosity of the Athenians against 
the Megarians, so visible in the present comedy, and which never 
wholly left them. (Dem. 175, 25. 691, 4.) 


Mais malheur a |’auteur qui veut toujours instruire ! 
Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire. Voltaire. 


480. βάδην, step by step. The slow march of famine upon the 
Megarians is well pictured by this expressive word. See Suidas: 
also Blomfield Gloss. in Pers. 102, and Stocker’s Herodotus, IX. 57. 

481. Gras... μεταστραφείη. Ὅπως with an optative has the same 
meaning as ὅπως ἂν with a subjunctive. Eq. 935. σπεύδειν, ὅπως 
τῶν τευθίδων | ἐμπλήμενος POains ἔτ᾽ εἰς | ἐκκλησίαν édOciv. Pac. 616. 
οὐδ᾽ ὅπως αὐτῇ ποσήκοι Φειδίας ἠκηκόη. Nub. 974. ὅπως τοῖς ἔξωθεν μηδὲν 
δείξειαν ἀπηνές. 

483. δεομένων πολλάκις, Thucyd. I. δ. 120. καὶ μάλιστά γε πάντων 
καὶ ἐνδηλότατα προὔλεγον τὸ περὶ Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα καθελοῦσι μὴ ἂν 
γίγνεσθαι πόλεμον... of δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὔτε τἄλλα ὑπήκουον οὔτε τὸ ψήφισμα 
καθήρουν. §. 140. ὑμῶν δὲ μηδεὶς νομίσῃ περὶ βραχέος ἂν πολεμεῖν, εἰ τὸ 
Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα μὴ καθέλοιμεν, ὅπερ μάλιστα προὔχονται, εἰ καθαιρεθείη, 
μὴ ἂν γίγνεσθαι τὸν πόλεμον. 

484. ἤδη, forthwith, instantly. Nub. 479. ἤδη ᾿πὶ τούτοις. Th. 
655. μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη... ζητεῖν. Pl. 697. μετὰ τοῦτο δ᾽ ἤδη. Dem. 
108, 17. οὐκ ἀναστάντες ἤδη πορεύσεσθε εἷς τὸν Πειραιᾶ ; 


Ib. πάταγος, a clatter. Blomfield, Sept. c. Theb. p. 115. To the 
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τριακοσίας ναῦς, ἦν δ᾽ ἂν ἡ πόλις πλέα 490 
θορύβου στρατιωτῶν, περὶ τριηράρχου βοῆς, 

μισθοῦ διδομένου, Παλλαδίων χρυσουμένων, 

στοιᾶς στεναχούσης, σιτίων μετρουμένων, 

ἀσκῶν, τροπωτήρων, κάδους ὠνουμένων, 


490. τριακοσίας vais. This number Pericles also gives as the 
amount of the Athenian fleet at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Thucyd. II. δ. 13. For an account of the gradual 
augmentation of the Athenian navy, see Andocides’ speech de 
Pace ; in what manner its crews were furnished, consult Boeckh, 
I. 347—351. 

491. στρατιωτῶν. From the amphibious nature of Grecian service, 
where the same person was alternately called to handle a pike and 
an oar, the word στρατιῶται may be considered as applicable to both 
services. Hence when Phormio addresses his crew before the en- 
gagement recorded in Thucydides, (II. 89.) he styles them ἄνδρες 
στρατιῶται. Lysias, 162,27. Hence the word στρατόπεδον applied 
to a fleet as well as a camp. Thucyd. I. 117. Lysias, 126, 36. 
162, 9. 

Ib. περὶ τριηράρχου βοῆς. ““ Besides the ships which were built in 
time of peace, the Athenians were a | as Soon as any severe 
struggle was apprehended, to apply themselves with extraordinary 
zeal to the construction of vessels: yet, before the ships could be 
ready to sail, there remained always much to be done in order to 
complete their equipment ; part of which was furnished by the state, 
and part by the trierarch at his own cost.” Boeckh, I. p. 384. 
Hence apparently the clamour for him in the text. 

492. Παλλαδίων χρυσουμένων, gilded images of Pallas. The ancient 
ships appear to have had at their prows a painted representation of 
the god, hero, animal, or whatever it was, from which the ship 
derived its name; and at the poop a painted image of the deity 
under whose protection it sailed. Thus the ship which bore away 
Europa had a bull for its sign, and Jupiter for its protecting deity. 
It was perhaps some consolation to the intellectual exile Ovid, that 
the vessel which conveyed him to his place of banishment had the 
helmet of Minerva for its sign, and the same deity for its guardian. 


Est mihi, sitque precor, flave tutela Minerve, 
Navis; et a picta casside nomen habet. Trist. I. 10, 5. 


In ornaments of this kind the commanders of ships appear to have 
incurred considerable expense. See Thucyd. VI. §. 31. and Schleus- 
ner in v. παράσημον. Of all tutelary deities, the most usual of course 
with the Athenians was their own patron-goddess. 

493. στοιὰ or στοὰ, a hall with pillars, a gallery, a long place 
with pillars on one side; here, a hall occupied by those who sold 
barley-meal. Compare Eccl. 676, 684, 686. 

494. Three things were indispensable to a Greek sailor ; his oar, 
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τύλων ψοφούντων, θαλαμιῶν τροπσυμένων, 
αὐλῶν κελευστῶν, νιγλάρων, συριγμάτων. 


498. τύλων, wooden pegs or nails ; ψοφούντων, which make ἃ 
noise, as they are driven in with a mallet. 

Ib. θαλαμιῶν (κωπῶν understood), oars used by the rowers called 
θαλάμιοι. These were the shortest of the three, required least 
labour, and consequently gained the least pay for their occupiers. 

Ib. τροπουμένων, fastened with the oar-band. 

499. κελευστῶν. ‘It was the business of the κελευστὴς to make 
the rowers keep time by singing to them a tune or boat-song; and 
also to cheer them to their work, and to encourage them by speak- 
ing to them. The Scholiast on Aristophanes tells us that it was. 
also the business of the xeAevorjs to see that the men baked their 
bread, and contributed their fair share to the mess, that none of 
the rations issued to each man might be disposed of improperly.” 
ARNOLD. Thucyd. I. 365. As neither the κελευστὴς nor the κέ- 
λευσμα of antiquity will occur again in these pages, may the editor 
be allowed to illustrate them both by a passage from the *Munc- 
hausen of antiquity? (Those who prefer a less humorous illus- 
tration, will find it in some comic senarii of Demoxenus, which 
have received the emendations of Porson, (Advers. 47.) ὈἘνιαυτὸν 
μὲν οὖν, καὶ μῆνας ὀκτὼ «τοῦτον διήγομεν τὸν τρόπον. τῷ δ᾽ ἐννάτφ μηνὶ, 
πέμπτῃ ἱσταμένον, περὶ τὴν δευτέραν τοῦ στόματος ἄνοιξιν, (ἅπαξ γὰρ δὴ 
τοῦτο κατὰ τὴν ὦραν ἑκάστην ἐποίει τὸ κῆτος, ὦστε ἡμᾶς πρὸς τὰς ἀνοίξεις 
τεκμαίρεσθαι τὰς dpas,) περὶ οὖν τὴν δευτέραν, ὡς ἔφην, ἄνοιξιν, ἄφνω βοή 
τε πολλὴ, καὶ θόρυβος ἠκούετο, ὥσπερ κελεύσματα καὶ εἰρεσίαι. ταραχθέντες 
οὖν, ἀνειρπύσαμεν én αὐτὸ τὸ στόμα τοῦ θηρίου, καὶ στάντες ἐντὸς τῶν 
ὀδόντων καθεωρῶμεν ἁπάντων ὧν ἐγὼ εἶδον θεαμάτων παραδοξότατον, ἄνδρας. 
μεγάλους ὅσον ἡμισταδιαίους τὰς ἡλικίας, ἐπὶ νήσων μεγάλων προσπλέον- 
τας, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τριηρῶν. οἶδα μὲν ἀπίστοις ἐοικότα ἱστορήσων, λέξω δ᾽ 
ὅμως. Νῆσοι ἦσαν ἐπιμήκεις μὲν, οὐ πάνυ δὲ ὑψηλαὶ, ὅσον éxardy σταδίων 
ἑκάστη τὴν περίμετρον. ἐπὶ δ' αὐτῶν ἔπλεον τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἐκείνων ἀμφὶ τοὺς 
εἴκοσι καὶ ὀκτώ. τούτων δὲ of μὲν παρ᾽ ἑκάτερα τῆς νήσου καθήμενοι, ἐφεξῆς 
ἐκωπηλάτουν, κυπαρίσσοις αὐτοκλάδοις μεγάλαις, καὶ αὐτοκόμοις, ὡσπερεὶ 
ἐρετμοῖς. κατόπιν δὲ ἐπὶ τῆς πρύμνης, ὡς ἐδόκει, κυβερνήτης ἐπὶ λόφου 
ὑψηλοῦ εἱστήκει, χαλκοῦν ἔχων πηδάλιον, σταδιαῖον τὸ μῆκος. ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς 
πρώρας, ὅσον τεσσαράκοντα ὧὡπλισμένοε αὐτῶν ἐμάχοντο, πάντα ἐοικότες 
ἀνθρώποις, πλὴν τῆς κόμης. αὕτη δὲ πῦρ ἦν, καὶ ἐκαίετο, ὥστε οὐδὲ κορύθων 
ἐδέοντο. ἀντὶ δὲ ἱστίων, ὁ ἄνεμος ἐμπίπτων τῇ ὕλῃ, πολλῇ ἐνούσῃ ἐν ἑκάστῃ, 
ἐκόλπου τε αὐτὴν, καὶ ἔφερε τὴν νῆσον, 7 ἐθέλει 6 κυβερνήτης. κελευστὴς δ᾽ 
ἐφειστήκει αὐτοῖς, καὶ πρὸς τὴν εἰρεσίαν ὀξέως ἐκινοῦντο, ὥσπερ τὰ μακρὰ 
τῶν πλοίων. Luciani Vere Historia, lib. IV. 258, 260. 


ς The reader will not think this term misapplied, when. informed that the author 
quoted details a portion of the history of some adventurers, who with their ship had 
dropped into the mouth of a whale of such prodigious size, that it was capable of 
accommodating 10,000 men. In the interior of this animal were found hills, woods, 
a temple of Neptune, and divers inhabitants, aboriginal or foreigners, the latter of 
whom paid a species of black-mail for their lodging. The battles, hunting-parties, 
in which these incarcerated seamen engage, are foreign to our quotation. 
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Ἁ ~ 4 
HM. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, καὶ λέγει γ᾽ ἅπερ λέγει τος 
, a, Jal 3 A , 

δίκαια πάντα, Kovdey αὐτῶν yevderat. 
ΗΜ 39 9 δί ° σι 9 σι vw? 5 ~ : 

. εἰτ᾽, εἰ δίκαια, τοῦτον εἰπεῖν αὔτ᾽ ἐχρὴν ; 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ χαίρων ταῦτα τολμήσει λέγειν. 

Ἁ ~ σι ζω ΄σ΄“- 

ΗΜ. οὗτος σὺ ποῖ θεῖς ; οὐ μενεῖς ; ὡς εἰ θενεῖς 


sycophant at a period when this fruit was first discovered in Attica, 
and did not grow in any other country. But the account is far 
more probable, which states that the sacred fig-trees were robbed 
of their fruit during a famine, and that the wrath of the gods being 
felt in consequence of this sacrilege, accusations were brought 
against the suspected.” Boeckh, I. 59. 

505. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, καὶ λέγει γ΄. In forms of adjuration the par- 
ticle ye assumes two forms. If it follow the oath, some word or 
words must interpose, as in the case before us; otherwise it imme- 
diately precedes the oath. 1st class: Pl. 74. νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς, ἡμεῖς ye. 
134. καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ edyovrai ye πλουτεῖν ἄντικρυς. 144. καὶ νὴ Δί᾽, εἴ rey 
ἔστι λαμπρόν. 551. οὐ μὰ Δί᾽" οὐδέ γε μέλλει. 880. μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὕκουν 
τῷ γε σῷ. 988, 1069. Nub. 121, 251, 261, 388, 1227, 1277. Eq. 
186, 282, 417, 719, 1035, 1350, (as emended by Pors. in Adv. 36.) 
Vesp. 97, 134, 147, 186, 231, 416, 509, 932, 1387, 1474. Av. II. 
(Pors. Adv. 36.) Ecc. 451, (as corrected by Dindorf,) 748. Th. 225. 
ad class: Pl. 1021. εἰκότως ye, νὴ Δία. 1043. πολιὰ γεγένησαι ταχύ γε, 
νὴ τὸν οὐρανόν. Nub. 135. ἀμαθής γε, νὴ Δί᾽. 773. σοφῶς γε, νὴ τὰς 
Χάριτας. 1331. κἀποφανῶ γε, νὴ Δία. Eq. 609, 941. Eccl. 373, 476. 
Th. 207. Lys. 148. Ran. 491. 

Ib. λέγει----ἅπερ λέγει δίκαια πάντα, whatever he says, ts right. 
Hermann observes that wep in composition answers to the German 
immer, tmmerhin. 

508. Bentley and Reisig prefer ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι χαίρων. Schutz is of 
opinion that the οὐδὲ is to be joined, not with χαίρων, but with τολ- 
μήσει, in the following order ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τολμήσει ταῦτα λέγειν χαίρων: 
with the following sense; Tantum abest, ut impune illi abire de- 
beat hee dixisse, ut ne conatum quidem talia dicendt tmpune latu- 
rus sit. 

Ib. To the examples adduced by Elmsley, Kidd’s Dawes, 493. 
and Monk (in Hippol. p. 135.) add the nearly similar phrases, 
Arist. Thes. 718. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μὰ τὼ θεὼ τάχ᾽ οὐ | χαίρων ἴσως ἐνυβριεῖς. 
Vesp. 186. οὗτις, μὰ τὸν Ai’, οὔ τι χαιρήσων γ᾽ ἔσε. Ran. 843. Soph. 
Céd. Tyr. 2632. Eupolis quoted in Longinus, ὃ. 16. οὐ γὰρ μὰ τὴν 
Μαραθῶνι τὴν ἐμὴν μάχην, χαίρων τις αὐτῶν τοὐμὸν ἀλγυνεῖ κέαρ. Plato 
in Gorg. 510, d. τοῦτον οὐδεὶς χαίρων ἀδικήσει. Herodot. III. 36. ἀπὸ 
δὲ ὥλεσας Κῦρον, πειθόμενόν σοι. ἀλλ᾽ οὔ τι χαίρων. Of the formula 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι as frequently commencing a verse, see Blomfield in Sept. 
c. Theb. v. 222. 

509. οὗτος σὺ answers to the hkeus tu of the Latins. Vesp. 1. 
οὗτος, τί πάσχεις, ὦ κακόδαιμον Ξανθία; Eccl. 520. αὕτη, πόθεν ἥκεις», 
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ἰὼ Λάμαχ᾽, ὦ pid’, ὦ φυλέτα: 

εἴτε τις ἔστι ταξίαρχός τις ἢ 

τειχομάχας ἀνὴρ, βοηθησάτω 515 
τις ἀνύσας. ἐγὼ yap ἔχομαι μέσος. 

ΛΑ. πόθεν βοῆς ἤκουσα πολεμιστηρίας : 

ποῖ χρὴ βοηθεῖν ; ποῖ κυδοιμὸν ἐμβαλεῖν ; 

τίς Γοργόν᾽ ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τοῦ. σάγματος : 

ΗΜ. ὦ Λάμαχ᾽ ἥρως, τῶν λόφων καὶ τῶν λόχων. 520 


515. τειχομάχας. Οἱ δὲ Πέρσαι καὶ ὁ ἄλλος ὅμιλος, ὡς κατέφυγον ἐς 
τὸ ξύλινον τεῖχος, ἔφθησαν ἐπὶ τοὺς πύργους ἀναβάντες, πρὶν ἣ τοὺς Λακε- 
δαιμονίους ἀπικέσθαι᾽ ἀναβάντες δὲ, ἐφράξαντο ὡς ἠδυνέατο ἄριστα τὸ τεῖχος. 
προσελθόντων δὲ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, κατεστήκεέ σφι τειχομαχίη ἐρρωμενε- 
στέρη. ἕως μὲν γὰρ ἀπῆσαν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οἱ δ᾽ ἠμύνοντο, καὶ πολλῷ πλέον 
εἶχον τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, ὥστε οὐκ ἐπισταμένων τειχομαχέειν" ὡς δέ σφι οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι προσῆλθον, οὕτω δὴ ἰσχυρὴ ἐγίνετο τειχομαχίη, καὶ χρόνον ἐπὶ 
πολλόν. Herodot. IX. 70. For further proof of the skill of the 
Athenians in this branch of military service, see also Mitford, II. 


372. 

516. Elmsley compares Eq. 388. νῦν γὰρ ἔχεται μέσος. Ran. 469. 
ἀλλὰ νῦν ἔχει μέσος. Add Lys. 437. οὐ ξυναρπάσει μέσην; Eccl. 260. 
μέση γὰρ οὐδέποτε ληφθήσομαι. Nub. 1047. ἐπίσχες" εὐθὺς γάρ σε μέσον 
ἔχω λαβὼν ἄφυκτον. All metaphors derived from the wrestling- 
schools. 

517. πολεμιστηρίας.. Nub. 28. πόσους δρόμους ἔλᾷ τὰ πολεμιστήρα; 
Pac. 235. θυείας φθέγμα πολεμιστηρίας. Herodot. I. 192. V. 113. 

518. κυδοιμόν. Theoc. XXII. 73. ὀρνίχων φοινικολόφων τοιοίδε 
κυδοιμοὶ (battles). Compare 1]. E. 593. 3. 218, 535. 

519. I'épyova, a shield with the Gorgon’s head for a device upon 
it. 1]. A. 36. τῇ δ᾽ ἔπι μὲν Τοργὼ βλοσυρῶπις ἐστεφάνωτο | δεινὸν Bep- 
κομένη. Liysist. 560. ὅταν ἀσπίδ᾽ ἔχων καὶ Γοργόνα τις, xgr’ ὠνῆται κορα- 
κινους. 

Ib. σάγματος. The case or covering put over a shield. In other 
words, Who has obliged me to put on my arms, and take up my 
shield? Eurip. Androm. 618. κάλλιστα τεύχη δ᾽ ἐν καλοῖσι σάγμασιν 
 ὅμοι᾽ ἐκεῖσε δεῦρο τ᾽ ἤγαγες πάλιν. 

520. τῶν λόφων. The following fragment, descriptive of an an- 
cient armory, and in which the helmet and its crest make no small 
figure, will have the merit of being in strict keeping with the pre- 
sent warlike tone of the dialogue, and also prepare the reader for 
the ἀμφιχαλκοφάλαρα δώματα of Lamachus, which will occur for 
illustration v. 971. 

Mappaipe: δὲ μέγας δόμος 
χαλκῷ" πᾶσα δ᾽ “Apn κεκό- 
σμηται στέγη, 
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ΛΑ. κεῖται. ΔΙ. φέρε νυν ἀπὸ τοῦ κράνους μοι τὸ πτερόν. 
ΛΑ. τουτὶ πτίλον σοι. ΔΙ. τῆς κεφαλῆς νύν μου λαβοῦ, 
ἵν᾿ ἐξεμέσω" βδελύττομαι γὰρ τοὺς λόφους. 


on the ground, needs no explanation. Kuster aptly compares Cra- 
tinus ap. Poll. X. 76. 
μῶν βδελυγμία σ᾽ ἔχει ; 
πτερὸν ταχέως τις καὶ λεκάνην ἐνεγκάτω. 

530. φέρε μοι τὸ πτερόν. Suidas, εἰώθασι yap οἱ δυσεμοῦντες, πτερῷ 
χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὸ εὐχερῶς ἐμέσαι. In Plato the comic poet, the mighty 
Demvus himself, previous to his voting Agyrrius into office, is re- 
ΠῚ as seized with a violent inclination to vomit, and calling 
oudly for the usual accompaniments on such occasions, a feather 
and a basin. 

λαβοῦ, λαβοῦ τῆς χειρὸς ὡς τάχιστά pov. 
μέλλω στρατηγὸν χειροτονεῖν ᾿Αγυρρίον. 
But thara is ne o¢casion'to pursue this theme further. 

531. τῆς κεφαλῆς λαβοῦ. Vesp. 434. καὶ λάβεσθε rovrovi. 1237. 
Κλέωνος λαβόμενος τῆς δεξίας. Also Ach. 1214. Lys. 363. Eccl. 1020. 

532. βδελύττομαι γὰρ τοὺς λόφου. ‘The crests and helmets of the 
holiday-captains of Athens (the really brave Lamachus is not to be 
confounded with this class) seem not a little to have stirred the 
bile of our comic poet. Hence his special reformist, Lysistrata, is 
made to consider the putting down of these as one of the first of 
her patriotic duties. 

Lysist. Our enterprise will give Report 
Fit matter for her tongue, if it but quell 
The armour-mania that hath late crept in 
Amongst us. Herbs and pottery have not 
A surer place within our markets, than these 
Same heroes, arm’d all cap-a-pie, stalking 
And striding round the admiring stalls. 


Magistrate. And how 
Should warriors garb them, but in warriors’ dress ? 
Lysist. O ’tis a sight for Laughter's self to witness— 


One bearing shield or buckler—its device 
A Gorgon’s head mayhap—and all this pomp 
And circumstance to end, marry in what? 
The purchase of a brace of paltry birds. 

1st Woman. The other day (Jove be my witness that 
These eyes were partners in the sight) I saw 
A captain of a troop: a casque of brass 
Enclos’d his head: his hair hung floating round 
Full many a rood: a champing charger bore 
His weight. My warrior on a thrifty crone 
Made rapid charge, bore off a single egg, 
And bagg’d forthwith within his helmet’s cavity 
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Q 4 Ἁ Ἁ Ἁ Ἁ »“ 
ΛΑ. ταυτὶ λέγεις σὺ τὸν στρατηγὸν πτωχὸς ὧν ; 
ΔΙ. ἐγὼ yap εἰμι πτωχός ; ΛΑ. ἀλλὰ τίς γὰρ εἶ; 
ΔΙ. doris; πολίτης χρηστὸς, οὐ σπουδαρχίδης,,Ἠ 40 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου περ ὁ πόλεμος, στρατωνίδης" 
Ἁ ᾽ σ ε / / 
σὺ δ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου περ ὁ πόλεμος, μισθαρχίδης. 
ΛΑ. ἐχειροτόνησαν γάρ με ΔΙ. κύὐκκυγές γε τρεῖς. 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ βδελυττόμενος ἐσπεισάμην, 
e n Ἁ A " φ σι 4 
ὁρῶν πολιοὺς μὲν ἄνδρας ἐν ταῖς τάξεσι, 545 
, - Ἁ 
νεανίας δ᾽ οἷος av διαδεδρακότας, 


5390. ἐγὼ γάρ εἶμι πτωχός ; Is not this the poet again peeping out 
under the garb of Diczopolis, the implied meaning being something 
like the following : “No, Lamachus ; these are not merely the opin- 
ions of the humble individual who now addresses you, but of one 
whose station in society entitles them to deference and respect, a8 
much as their truth and their propriety.” 

540. σπουδαρχίδη-----στρατωνίδης---μισθαρχίδης. Epithets having the 
form of patronymics. 

Ib. σπουδαρχίδης, an eager aspirant for office. <Aristot. Polit. 
V. 5. μεταβάλλουσι δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῆς πατρίας δημοκρατίας εἰς τὴν νεωτάτην. 
ὅπου γὰρ αἱρεταὶ μὲν αἱ ἀρχαὶ, μὴ ἀπὸ τιμημάτων δὲ, αἱρεῖται δὲ ὁ δῆμος, 
δημαγωγοῦντες, οἱ σπουδαρχιῶντες, εἰς τοῦτο καθιστᾶσιν ὡς κύριον εἶναι τὸν 
δῆμον καὶ τῶν νόμων. ἄκος δὲ τοῦ ἣ μὴ γίνεσθαι, ἢ τοῦ γίνεσθαι ἧττον, τὸ 
τὰς φύλας φέρειν τοὺς ἄρχοντας, ἀλλὰ μὴ πάντα τὸν δῆμον. 

541. ἐξ ὅτου. Esch. 72, 42. καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν συμβέβηκεν ἐξ ὅτου Δη- 
μοσθένης πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν προσελήλυθεν. Lysias, 116, 27. ἐξ ὅτου δ' 
ὑμεῖς κατεληλύθατε, εἰκοστὸν τουτὶ (ἔτος). 

Ib. στρατωνίδης. ᾿Αντὶ τοῦ στρατευόμενος, στρατιώτης. BRUNCK. 

542. μισθαρχίδης. Ἔν τῇ ἀρχῇ μισθὸν λαμβάνων. BRuNcK. The 
nature of the German language gives Voss an opportunity of trans- 
lating these lines very much in the manner of the original : 


Wer denn? ein guter Birger, kein Herschsichterling, 
Und nun, so lange wahrt der Krieg, Mitkampferling ; 
Doch der, so lange wihrt der Krieg, Lohnherscherling. 


543. χειροτονεῖν (χεὶρ, reivw), to vote with the hand stretched out ; 
ψηφίζεσθαι, to vote by suffrages thrown into jars: but this accuracy 
of language is not always observed by ancient writers. (Lysias, 124, 
16. 127, 8.) For xetpor. with acc. of person, see Dem. 712, 23. ἐγ- 
γυητὰς, ..ovs av ὁ δῆμος χειροτονήσῃ. 599, 22. ἀνελοῦσα yap ἡ βουλὴ τὸν 
νόμον τοῦτον ἐχειροτόνησεν αὑτην. For the terms προχειροτονεῖν, ἐπιχει- 
ροτονεῖν, see Schomann, 90, 100. 

Ib. κόκκυγες, i.e. noodles, stmpletons. Schol. ἀντὶ τοῦ, ἄτακτοι καὶ 
ἀπαίδευτοι. καὶ yap 6 κόκκυξ ἄμουσόν τι φθέγγεται. 

546. νεανίας δ᾽, οἵους σὺ, διαδεδρακότας. ELMs. This unusual con- 
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AA. ἐχειροτονήθησαν yap. Al. αἴτιον δὲ ri 

ὑμᾶς μὲν ἀεὶ μισθοφορεῖν apnyern, 

τωνδὶ δὲ μηδέν᾽ : ἐτεὸν, ὦ Μαριλάδη, 

ἤδη πεπρέσβευκας σὺ πολιὸς ὧν ; ἐνὶ, 

avévevoe’ καίτοι γ᾽ ἐστὶ σώφρων κἀργάτης. 555 
τί dai Δράκυλλος, κεὐφορίδης, 7 Πρινίδης ; 


own brain. Atheneus VII. 314, f. has borrowed this play of words 
from our author, ὡς ὁ ἐκ Γέλας, μᾶλλον δὲ KarayéAas οὗτος ποιητής. 
_ See Porson’s Advers. p. gg. | 

 §52. The word μισθοφορεῖν bears as many senses as the word puc- 
63s, which has already been illustrated. It is applied to the pay- 
ment of official situations generally (Vesp. 683. Eccl. 206), to mi- 
litary pay (Av. 1367), the ecclesiasts’ pay (Eccl. 188), the public 
physicians’ pay (Av. 584), and here again to the payment of ambas- 
sadors, (on which subject see Wachsmuth II. 281). In Eq. 1352, 
the word καταμισθοφορῆσαι is applied to judicial pay. In one of the 
most pungent of all Lucian’s pieces of satire, it is applied to the 
pay received for education and instruction. Tom. III. p. 218. 

Ib. ἁμηγέπη, in anyway. This is one of the first words, which 
Lucian’s Lexiphanes is made to disgorge, after the potion admin- 
istered to him by Sopolis. “Apga δὴ ἐμεῖν. BaBai. πρῶτον τουτὶ τὸ 
μῶν, εἶτα per’ αὐτὸ ἐξελήλυθε τὸ, xara’ εἶτα ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς, τὸ, 78 ὃς, καὶ ἀμη- 
γέπῃ, καὶ λῷστε, καὶ δήπονθεν καὶ συνεχὲς τὸ ἅττα. Lucian. V. 198. 

554. ἤδη, ever. ΝΡ. 766. ἤδη παρὰ τοῖσι φαρμακοπώλαις τὴν λίθον 

ταύτην ἑόρακας. Th. 623. ἀνῆλθες ἤδη δεῦρο πρότερον ; very fre- 
quently πώποτ᾽ is added. Nub. 370. φέρε, ποῦ γὰρ πώποτ᾽ ἄνευ Νεφε- 
λῶν ὕοντ᾽ ἤδη τεθέασαι; 1061. ἐπεὶ σὺ διὰ τὸ σωφρονεῖν τῷ πώποτ᾽ εἶδες 
ἤδη | ἀγαθόν τι γενόμενον, φράσον. 

Ib. πολιὸς dv; ἐνί. This is Dindorf’s reading of the passage, who 
appears to consider the word as bearing the same meaning as the 
hv, i’ ἰδοὺ, see there! of other plays of Aristophanes, Eq. 26. Plut. 
75. Pac. 327. Ran.1390. The same meaning was attached to the 
word by Elmsley, who, however, reads évj7. Schneider prints the 
verse 7.7.0. πολιὸς ὧν ἑνή. and translates the word by einmal, once. 
πολιὸς ὧν ἕνῃ. Bek. ἕν, ἢ οὔκ. Brunck. Sch. 

555. καίτοι γ᾽ ἐστί. Elmsley, doubting the admissibility of the 
particle ye immediately after καΐτοι, substitutes for the old reading, 
καί τοὐστίν ye. For the propriety of its present position, see Reisig. 
Ρ. 296, and add the following examples from the Greek orators. 
Lycurg. 159, 9. καίτοι ye ἐπεχείρησεν εἰπεῖν. Aisch. 72, 17. καίτοι ye 
πρώην ἀπετόλμησε λέγειν. Antiph. 132, 17, καίτοι ye οὐ δή που κατ᾽ ἐμ-- 
αὐτοῦ μηνυτὴν ἔπεμπον εἰδώς. Dem. 735, 21, καίτοι y ὁ Σόλων. Trans- 
late: and yet. 

Ib. κἀργάτης, i. 6. καὶ ἐργάτης, a lover of labour. 

556. τί δαί; i.e. τί 87; This word, common enough in Aristo- 
phanes, does not occur, as Porson and Monk have observed, in the 
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ἅπαντες “ ἐξίστω᾽ παρῇήνουν οἱ φίλοι. 

3 ,ὕ a ~ >» » 4 
ΛΑ. ὦ δημοκρατία, ταῦτα dnt ἀνασχετα ; 

» “a »% oA ‘ “A ’ 

ΔΙ. ov δητ᾽, ἐὰν μὴ μισθοφορῇ ye Λαμαχος. 
ΛΑ. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν πᾶσι Πελοποννησίοις 
ἀεὶ πολεμήσω, καὶ ταράξω πανταχῆ» 565 
καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ πεζοῖσι, κατὰ TO καρτερόν. 
ΔΙ. ἐγὼ δὲ κηρύττω γε Πελοποννησίοις 
ἅπασι, καὶ Μεγαρεῦσι, καὶ Βοιωτίοις, 

“ 3 4, N >» A [4 A [4 
πωλεῖν, ἀγοράζειν πρὸς ἐμὲ, Λαμάχῳ δὲ μή. 569 
XO. ἀνὴρ νικᾷ τοῖσι λόγοισιν, καὶ τὸν δῆμον μεταπείθει 


Ib. ἑσπέρας. Nub. 175, 613. Vesp. 1401. Ecc. 56. Av. 1054. Pac. 
228. τῆς ἑσπέρας. Ecc. 406. Av. 1487. Pac. 796, 1151. 

561. “ eiorw.” Take yourself off, begone. A very natural salu- 
tation to those, who, not having paid former debts, are asking for 
a fresh supply. 

562. ὦ δημοκρατία, in the name of the Sovereign People. Bergler 
compares Av. 1569. ὦ δημοκρατία, ποῖ προβιβᾷς ἡμᾶς ποτέ; 

566. κατὰ τὸ καρτερόν. Plato in Conviv. 217, 6. ἔδοξέ pos ἐπιθετέον 
εἶναι τἀνδρὶ κατὰ τὸ καρτερόν. 

567. δὲ---γε, yes, and. Pl. 164—167. 

ὁ δὲ χρυσοχοεῖ ye, χρυσίον παρὰ σοῦ λαβὼν, 

ὁ δὲ λωποδυτεῖ γε νὴ Δί᾽, ὁ δὲ τοιχωρυχεῖ, 

ὁ δὲ γναφεύει γ᾽, ὁ δέ γε πλύνει κώδια, 

ὁ δὲ βυρσοδεψεῖ γ᾽, ὁ δέ γε πωλεῖ κρόμμνα. 
Add, 168, 302, 770. Ran. 934. Eq. 362, 3, 432, 443, 713, 744, 
go8, 1105, 1154, 1156, 1171, 1178, 1191, 1204. Nub. 1504. 

Ib. κηρύττω, I, as a herald, announce. 1]. B. 444. οἱ μὲν ἐκήρυσσον. 
Od. B. 8. Ran. 1172. κηρύσσω πατρὶ | κλύειν. 

569. ἀγοράζειν. This verb occurs in three forms in Aristoph. to 
Srequent the agora, in foro versari. Lys. 555. ἣν παύσωμεν πρώτιστον 
μὲν ξὺν ὅπλοισιν | ἀγοράζοντας καὶ μαινομένους. 633. ἀγοράσω τ᾽ ἐν τοῖς 
ὅπλοις ἑξῆς ᾿Αριστογείτονι, to purchase in the market. ῬῚ. ο84. καὶ ταῖς 
ἀδελφαῖς ἀγοράσαι χιτώνιον | ἐκέλευσεν ἂν, τῇ μητρί θ᾽ ἱματίδιον. Vesp. 
5.57. ἢ ᾽πὶ στρατιᾶς τοῖς ξυσσίτοις ἀγοράζων, to talk, to harangue. Eq. 
1373. οὐδ᾽ ἀγοράσἀγένειος οὐδεὶς ἐν ἀγορᾷ. ᾿Αγορ. ποῦ δῆτα Κλεισθένης 
ἀγοράσει καὶ Στράτων ; 

Ib. ἀγοράζειν πρὸς ἐμέί So supr. σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμο- 
vious. Pl. 1055. βούλει διὰ χρόνου πρός με παῖσαι; Isoc. 62, 6. εἰρήνην 
δ᾽ ἄγοντες πρὸς πάντας ἀνθρώπους. Dem. 30, 16. ἐπράξαμεν ἡμεῖς κἀκεῖνοι 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς εἰρήνην. 

570. The course of our observations has now brought us to that 
remarkable part of the ὁ old comedy, in which it was usual for the 


6 Wachsmuth, citing Pollux IV. 3. says that the tragedians tried this mode of 
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οὔπω παρέβη πρὸς τὸ θέατρον λέξων ὡς δεξιὸς éore’ 

διαβαλλόμενος δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις ταχυ- 
βούλοις, 

ὡς κωμῳδεῖ τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν, καὶ τὸν δῆμον καθυβρίζει, 575 

3 ’ὔ ~ A Ν 3 [4 4 

ἀποκρίνεσθαι δεῖται νυνὶ πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους μεταβούλους. 


Vesp. 660, 706, 716, 1043, 1947. Equit. 763, 774, 781, 812. Lys. 
490, 510, 530, 578. Thes. 795, 799, 811. Ran. 1028, 1052, 1056, 
1067. Plut. 570, 584. See also Herman de Metr. 399. 

Ib. χοροῖσιν ἐφέστηκεν. Vesp. 955. πολλοῖς mpoBarios ἐφεστάναι. 

Ib. ὁ διδάσκαλος. As the poet taught the actors their parts by 
nord of mouth, he is often called in these plays διδάσκαλος or κωμφ- 
δοδιδάσκαλος. See Ran. 1055. Pac. 737, 738. Eq. 507, 516. 

ἜἬρχεν ᾿Αδείμαντος μὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις, ὅτ᾽ ἐνίκα 
᾿Αντιοχὶς φυλὴ δαιδαλέον τρίποδα" 
Ξεινοφίλου δέ τις υἱὸς ᾿Αριστείδης ἐχορήγει 
πεντήκοντ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καλὰ μαθόντι χορῷ. 
ἀμφὶ διδασκαλίᾳ δὲ Σιμωνίδῃ ἕσπετο κῦδος 
ὀγδωκονταέτει παιδὶ Λεωπρεπέος. 
Simonides ap. Poet. Min. Gaisf. V. 1. p. 377. 
573+ παρέβη. 
el μέν τις ἀνὴρ τῶν ἀρχαίων κωμῳδοδιδάσκαλος ἡμᾶς 
ἠνάγκαζεν λέξοντας ἔπη πρὸς τὸ θέατρον παραβῆναι. Eq. 507. 
χρὴν μὲν τύπτειν τοὺς ῥαβδούχους, εἴ τις κωμωδοποιητὴς 
αὐτὸν ἐπήνει πρὸς τὸ θέατρον παραβὰς ἐν τοῖς ἀναπαίστοις. 
. Pac. 734. 
ἡμεῖς τοίνυν ἡμᾶς αὐτὰς εὖ λέξωμεν παραβᾶσαι. Thes. 785. 

Ib. δεξιός. Vesp. 1265. πολλάκις δὴ Sof’ ἐμαυτῷ δεξιὸς πεφυκέναι | 
καὶ σκαιὸς οὐδεπώποτε. Ib. 1175. ἀνδρῶν παρόντων πολυμαθῶν καὶ δεξιῶν. 
Nub. 834. καὶ μηδὲν εἴπῃς φλαῦρον ἄνδρας δεξιοὺς | καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντας. 

575. κωμῳδεῖ τὴν πόλιν. Pac. 751. οὐκ ἰδιώτας ἀνθρωπίσκους κωμῳδῶν. 
Lysias, 170, 3. ἐμὲ κωμῳδεῖν βουλόμενος. Alciph. lib. II. ep. 2. δια- 
κωμῳδεῖ σε Τιμοκράτης. | 

Ib. καθυβρίζει. Eq. 722. οὐκ, ὠγάθ᾽, ἐν βουλῇ pe δόξεις καθυβρίσαι. 
Soph. Aj. 153. 

576. ἀποκρίνεσθαι, to apologize, to make a defence. Vesp. 951. xa- 
λεπὸν μὲν, ὦνδρες, ἐστὶ διαβεβλημένου | ὑπεραποκρίνεσθαι κυνός. Thes. 184. 
ἐὰν γὰρ ... ὑπεραποκρίνῃ pov, σαφῶς σώσεις ἐμέ. Eupolis: ὡς ὑμῖν πάν- 
τως ἐγὼ | ἀποκρινοῦμαι πρὸς τὰ κατηγορούμενα. Harpocr. in v. ᾿Απόκρισις. 

Ib. ταχυβούλους, μεταβούλους. The best interpretation of these 
words will be found in the writings of Aristophanes himself. Thus 
Nub. 587, it is said: φασὶ γὰρ δυσβουλίαν | τῇδε τῇ πόλει προσεῖναι" 
ταῦτα μέντοι τοὺς θεοὺς, | arr’ ἂν ὑμεῖς ἐξαμάρτητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 
So also in Ecc. 473. λόγος γέ τοί τις ἔστι τῶν γεραιτέρων, | ἀνόηθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
papa βουλευσώμεθα, | ἅπαντ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἡμῖν ξυμφέρειν. To Minerva 
more particularly was it ascribed, that the δεύτεραι φροντίδες of this 
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A A Ἁ ra “A 
εὐθὺς dia τοὺς “στεφανους" ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων τῶν πυγιδίων ἐκά- 
θησθε. 
εἰ δέτις ὑμᾶς ὑποθωπεύσας, “λιπαρὰς" καλέσειεν ᾿Αθήνας, 
Ψ a aA A \ ¢ N99 394 ἡ Ἁ ὔ 
ηὕρετο πᾶν ἂν διὰ τὰς “λιπαρὰς, ἀφύων τιμὴν περιάψας. 


ὑπακούσατε δεξάμεναι | θυσίαν : 

πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς ἀντιβολῶ σε, | φράσον : 
ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ οὐράνιαι | Νεφέλαι : 
πλοκάμους θ᾽ ἑκατογκεφάλα | Τυφῶ: 
ἤδη wor’ ἀναβλέψας | εἶδες : 

καίτοι χρῆν αἰθρίας ὕειν: 

ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αἰθέριος | δῖνος : 

ἣ Παλλάδα περσέπολιν | δεινάν : 
ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος | πολλάς : 


Add Eccl. 616, 646. Av. 687, 696. Vesp. 357, 381, 564, 571, 573, 
579, 587, 611, 652, 680, 712, 728. Equit. 516, 530, 1321, 1323, 
1325. Pac. 743. Lys. 491, 517; 519, 554, 577- Ran. 1033, 1048, 
1061. Pl. 519. 

Ib. ἰοστεφάνους, men of the violet-chaplets. Eq. 1323, 1329. This 
compound epithet had been applied to Athens in one of those mag- 
nificent poems, which cities as well as individuals seem to have con- 
sidered as the surest means of present distinction, and the most cer- 
tain passport to future fame. Αἱ λιπαραὶ καὶ ἰοστέφανοι ᾿Αθῆναι. Pind. 
Fragm. Dithyr. X. The graceful practice of twisting chaplets 
around the head among the ancients is too well known to need 
illustration ; and in Athenian chaplets no flower bore a more fre- 
quent part than that beautiful one, which formed so common an 
ornament in their parterres and gardens. Pac. 577. 

582. ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων τῶν πυγιδίων ἐκάθησθε. ScHOL. of ἐπαίνων eis ἑαυτοὺς 
γινομένων ἀκούοντες, εἰώθασι τὴν πυγὴν τῆς καθέδρας ἐξαίρειν. Translate: 
you could hardly keep your seats. Euripid. Electr. 845. ὄνυχας ἐπ᾽ 
ἄκρους ords. Ion. 1180. ἐν δ᾽ ἄκροισι Bas ποσί. Cycl.159. ὥστ᾽ εἰς 
ἄκρους γε τοὺς ὄνυχας ἀφίκετο. Soph. Ajax, 1229. ἦ που τραφεὶς ἂν 
μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς ἄπο | ὑψήλ᾽ ἐκόμπεις, κἀπ᾽ ἄκρων ὠδοιπόρεις. 

582. ὑποθωπεύσας. Vesp. 610. καὶ τὸ γύναιόν μ᾽ ὑποθωπεῦσαν. He- 
rodot. I. 30. οὐδὲν ὑποθωπεύσας. 

Ib. λιπαρὰς, bright, splendid. The allusion is again to the com- 
plimentary strains of the Theban poet. Nem. IV. 29. λιπαρᾶν |... 
ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθανᾶν. Isth. II. 30. ταῖς λιπαραῖς ἐν ᾿Αθάναις. Fr. Dithyramb. X. 
λιπαραὶ καὶ ἀοίδιμοι κλειναὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι. In this latter sense our poet him- 
self occasionally uses the word. Nub. 299. ἔλθωμεν λιπαρὰν χθόνα 
Παλλάδος. Eq. 1329. Fragm. (Dind. 137.) ὦ πόλι φίλη Κέκροπος, αὐ- 
τοφυὲς ᾿Αττικὴ, | χαῖρε λιπαρὸν δάπεδον, οὖθαρ ἀγαθῆς χθονός. To the 
examples from Euripides and other authors, given in Monk’s Al- 
cestis, p. 56. add Theognis, 941. Auschin. Epist. 668, 7, and a 
celebrated prophecy of Bacis. (Herodot. VIII. 77.) 

584. ηὕρετο πᾶν av, was accustomed to oblain. This formula, 
common enough with an imperfect tense, occurs with a first and se- 
cond aorist in Lysistr. 
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Ψ φ “κ᾿ 9 A A A Q wy 
ἥξουσιν, ἰδεῖν ἐπιθυμοῦντες Tov ποιητὴν τὸν ἄριστον, 


Ib. καὶ, even. Il. Δ. 625. Andoc. 34,16. Lucian. III. Free as 
was the old comic stage in Athens, it was not absolutely “a char- 
ter’d libertine.” To attack the people in their collective capacity 
was, as we have already seen, to be guilty of a libel; and the guilt 
was of course aggravated, when the offence took place at the great 
spring festival, when strangers as well as natives were present at 
the dramatic representations. Aristophanes, it is evident from se- 
veral passages in this play, had been considered guilty of both these 
offences: hence the qualifying sense of xai, even with all deference 
to his moral courage, seems here to be necessary. 

Ib. δήμους. The three leading governments of antiquity were 
democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny: in Pindaric language, Pyth. II. 
159. παρὰ τυραννίδι, χὡπόταν ὁ | AaBpos στρατὸς, χὥῶταν πόλιν οἱ σοφοὶ 

 τηρέωντι. Such cities as followed in the train of either of these, 
or had some mixed government of their own, I apprehend were 
called πόλεις. Lysias, 125, 39. καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα οὐ δῆμος, οὐκ ὀλιγαρχία, 
οὐ τύραννος, οὐ πόλις ἐθέλει δέξασθαι διὰ τέλους. 

Ib. ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι. Compare the verse which follows with vv. 
447—451, for the word πόλεις : for the sense of the preposition 
compare vv. 443, 574. and add Plat. Alcib. I. 105, d. ἐν τῇ πόλει 
(int. coram, inter, apud cives Ast.) ἐνδείξασθαι. Arist. Pl. 1061. πλυ- 
νόν με ποιῶν ἐν τοσούτοις ἄνδρασιν. Nub. 801. πολὺ yap μᾶλλόν σ᾽ | ἐν 
τοῖς πολλοῖσι λέγων ἀπολῶ. ᾿ 

Ib. τοὺς δήμους-----δείξας. A well-known Attic form, where the 
substantive serves as an accusative to one verb, which might more 
properly be made the nominative to another. 

Ib. δῆμοι δημοκρατοῦντα. Another Attic formula, which has al- 
ready been explained. The word deserves notice in a passage of the 
orator Lysias, where, speaking of his family, who had originally 
settled in Athens, as metics, he observes: ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως φκοῦμεν δημο- 
κρατούμενοι, ὥστε μήτε eis τοὺς ἄλλους ἐξαμαρτάνειν μήτε ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀδικεῖσθαι. 120, 20. 

587, 8. The delight with which the members of the subject-states 
must have seen their imperious masters held up to ridicule, and 
their astonishment at the boldness of the poet who ventured to do 
it, will be better understood and appreciated by the following quo- 
tation from Isocrates. Whether this gratuitous insult, by which, as 
the rhetorician observes, his countrymen studiously sought, as it 
were, how they might make themselves most abhorred, was practised 
at the Dionysiac festivals in the time of Aristophanes, is not clear. 


follows: “The meaning of the two verses (639-40.) appears to he special, and 
not general. ‘ Aristophanes has been of great service to you, (he says, in allusion 
to his former play, the Babylonians,) by exposing these flatteries, and by shewing 
how the democracies are administered (or how the people are governed) in the 
several subject states of Athens.’ There is no particular stress on democracy: 
it so happened that the governments were all democratical, and therefore he uses 
the term δημοκρατοῦνται : but the attention is not particularly called to the form 
of government. Doubtless the matter of which Aristophanes complained was of 
a wholly different nature from the form of the constitution, which in subject cities 
of Athens would as a matter of course be democratical, as that in the subject cities 
of Sparta was equally as a matter of course oligarchical.” 
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΄σ΄ι'ὃ ’ ~ nn 
ἠρώτησεν πρῶτα μὲν αὐτοὺς, TOTEPOL TAs ναυσὶ κρατοῦσιν' 
3 ‘ = \ ‘ , 
εἶτα δὲ τοῦτον τὸν ποιητὴν, ποτέρους εἴποι κακὰ πολλά: 
’ A ἢ A 9 , ‘ / : 
τούτους yap ἔφη τους ἀνθρώπους πολὺ βελτίους yeye- 
νῆσθαι, 594 
Q ~ A ’ λ ΝΥ tA “A ἕξ , B λ yy 
καὶ τῷ πολέμῳ πολὺ νικήσειν, τοῦτον ξύμβουλον ἔχοντας. 
4 a ε “ ’ Ἁ > 7 “ 
δια ταῦθ᾽ ὑμᾶς Λακεδαιμόνιοι τὴν εἰρήνην προκαλοῦνται, 
4 ᾿Ξ Mi 
καὶ τὴν Αἴγιναν ἀπαιτοῦσιν᾽ καὶ τῆς νήσου μὲν ἐκείνης 
3 / > 9 rg a Ν Ν 3 4 
ov φροντίζουσ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ iva τοῦτον τὸν ποιητὴν ἀφέλωνται. 


curately. In what manner the Greeks gained a knowledge of the 
most secret proceedings of the Persian court, see Mitford, II. rgo. 

592. The naiveté of this question must not a little have amused 
the audience. It is somewhat as if the present Shah had inquired 
of sir Harford Jones Brydges, which river in England had the great- 
est number of vessels upon it ; the Thames, the Isis, or the Cam. 

592, 3. In the first of these verses, the latter sentence seems to 
stand in the place of a second accusative as Lys. 493. τοῦτό μ᾽ ἐρω- 
ras; Nub. 641. οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἐρωτῶ σ΄. In the second verse it assumes 
the form of that well-known Atticism, when an accusative is put 
in the first sentence which might serve as a nominative for the 
verb in the second. 

594. This is another piece of pleasantry, under which, however, 
lies a vein of deep seriousness. The production of two or three 
dramas (whatever their merit) did not perhaps entitle Aristophanes 
to use this high language ; but there are tongues, 


in which the graceful name 
Of poet and of prophet is the same ; 


and it was in the proud consciousness of what he could do, and 
what he would do, and what he did do, that the dramatist must be 
supposed to be speaking. 

596. ὑμᾶς----εἰρήνην προκαλοῦνται, propose peace to you. Plat. Eu- 
thyphr. 5, a. πρὸ τῆς γραφῆς τῆς πρὸς Μέλιτον αὐτὰ ταῦτα προκαλεῖσθαι 
αὐτόν. Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 4, 4. οὐχ ἃ κρείσσων ἤδη ἦν, ταῦτα προύκα-- 
λεῖτο τοὺς ξυνόντας. Compare Eq. 794. Thucyd. II. 72. V. 37. 

507. Λακεδαιμονίων δὲ ἐπὶ μὲν τῆς πρώτης πρεσβείας τοιαῦτα ἐπέταξάν 
τε καὶ ἀντεκελεύσθησαν περὶ τῶν ἐναγῶν τῆς ἐλάσεως" ὕστερον δὲ φοιτῶντες 
παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους ἸΠοτιδαίας τε ἀπανίστασθαι ἐκέλευον καὶ Αἴγιναν αὐτόνομον 
ἀφιέναι, Thucyd. I. 139. 

598. τοῦτον τὸν ποιητήν. Dindorf, Boeckh, (II. 175.) and Wachs- 
muth (II. 41.) agree in opinion, that Aristophanes himself and not 
Callistratus is to be here understood. That the latter, however, was 
a cleruchus of Aigina, i.e. had had a portion of the conquered land 
eee him, as well as Aristophanes, see C. Miiller’s Aiginetics, 
p- 184. 

Ib. ἀφέλωνται. This verb, with a second accusative rather im- 
plied than expressed, occurs also in Ran. 585. ἀλλ᾽ ἤν σε τοῦ λοιποῦ 
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΄“ ’ ’᾽ 
πρὸς ταῦτα Κλέων καὶ παλαμάσθω, 
καὶ πᾶν ἐπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τεκταινέσθω. 
N A 3 > » ζω \ ‘ 7 
TO yap εὖ μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ TO δίκαιον 60s 
22 v 3 4 e nw“ 
ξύμμαχον ἔσται" Kov μήποθ᾽ ἁλῶ 


603. The dimeter anapxsts which follow, were termed a μακρὸν, 
and the actor was expected to pronounce them ina breath. The 
present μακρὸν appears to have been in a great degree a parody on 
some verses of Euripides. See Suidas in v. ᾿Αλωτὸν and παλαμᾶ- 
σθαι. 

Ib. πρὸς ταῦτα, wherefore. Nub. ggo, 1433. Vesp. 927, 1386. 
Eccl. 486, 851, 1140. Eq. 760. Pac. 416, 765. 

Ib. παλαμᾶσθαι, prop. to handle. Xen. Cyrop. IV. 3, 17. ταῖς χερσὶ 
παλαμᾶσθαι τὸ δέον : hence metaph. to contrive. Pac. 94. τόλμημα 
νέον παλαμησάμενος. 

604. For numerous examples of πᾶν, quodiibet, and τὸ πᾶν, omne, 
see Kidd’s Dawes, p. 476. 

Ib. τεκταινέσθω. Lysist. 674. ἀλλὰ καὶ vais τεκτανοῦνται. Metaph. 
Eq. 462. ταυτὰ μὰ τὴν Δήμητρά μ᾽ οὐκ éddvOavev | rexrawvdpeva τὰ πράγ- 
par. 1]. K.19. εἴ τινά οἱ σὺν μῆτιν ἀμύμονα τεκτήναιτο. Od. "4. 141. 
αἶψά κε καὶ σὺ, γεραιὲ, ἔπος παρατεκτήναιο,. 

605. τὸ γὰρ εὖ μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ, κατ. λ. Herodot. VII. 239. τὸ οἰκὸς ἐμοὶ 
συμμάχεται, and in Antiph. 134, 24. καίτοι τὸ εἰκὸς σύμμαχόν μοι ἐστίν. 
Lysias, 924. καὶ ἐλπίζοντας ἐπὶ (Sluiterus ἔτι) τὸ δίκαιον μετὰ τῶν ἀδικου- 
μένων ἔσεσθαι. 160, 6. πιστεύων αὑτῷ μηδὲν ἡμαρτῆσθαι ἀλλ᾽ ἀγωνιεῖσθαι 
εὖ μετὰ τοῦ δικαίου. 101, 23. τὸ δὲ δίκαιον ἔχοντες σύμμαχον ἐνίκων μα- 
χόμενοι. 191, 33. καὶ ἠξίουν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀσθενεστέρων μετὰ τοῦ δικαίου δια- 
μάχεσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ τοῖς δυναμένοις χαριζομένοι τοὺς ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων ἀδικουμένους 
ἐκδοῦναι. 

Ib. per’ ἐμοῦ ἔσται. Pl. 1081. εἶναι per αὐτῆς. Pac. 765. πρὸς ταῦτα 
χρεὼν εἶναι μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ τοὺς παῖδας. 

606. οὐ μήποθ᾽ ado. I will never be found. This passage involves 
the second branch of that canon of Dawes, which enjoins that the 
words ov μὴ must be construed either with a future of the indicative 
or the second aorist of the subjunctive: a proposition the whole ex- 
tent of which has not been admitted by learned men. See Kidd’s 
Dawes, p. 408. Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, (note to 
v. 1066.) Poppo’s Observations on Thucydides, p. 155. Heindorf ad 
Phedon. ὃ. 29. Ast. ad X. Legg. §.11. and Stalbaum ad Phileb. 
§. 16. (Hence in Bekker’s Plato: Phileb. 15, d. οὔτε μὴ παύσηταί 
ποτε. 10 Rep. 6090, a. οὐ yap τό ye ἀγαθὸν μή ποτέ τι ἀπολέσῃ. Enpin. 
985, 6. οὔποτε μὴ τολμήσῃ.) Examples with the second aorist occur 
in Arist. Lys. 492. τὸ yap ἀργύριον τοῦτ᾽ οὐκέτι μὴ καθέλωσιν Av. 461. ras 
σπονδὰς οὐ μὴ πρότερον παραβῶμεν. Pac. 1302. εὖ yap οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ σαφῶς | ὅτι 
ταῦθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἦσας ἄρτι περὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος | οὐ μὴ ᾽πιλάθῃ ποτ᾽. Lys. 363. Ex- 
amples from the tragic writers will be found in profusion in Elmsley’s 
Cid. Tyr. p. 54. and Kidd’s edition of Dawes. To those contained 
in Matthia, ὃ. 516, b. add Plat. Phileb. 21, e. οὐδέτερος ὁ βίος, ὦ Σώκρα- 
Tes, ἔμοιγε τούτων αἱρετὸς, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλῳ μή ποτε, ds ἐγῷμαι, φανῇ. Pheedr. 260,e. 
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Ἁ A 4 
ot δὲ μάττωσιν, οὕτω σοβαρὸν ἐλθὲ μέλος, εὔτονον, 


ἀγροικότερον, 
ὡς ἐμὲ λαβοῦσα τὸν δημότην. | 
οἱ γέροντες οἱ παλαιοὶ μεμφόμεσθα τῇ πόλει. 615 


3 A 3 “» 3 ’ @ 3 4 
ov yap ἀξίως ἐκείνων, ὧν ἐναυμαχήσαμεν, 


χλιαρὸν ἐμβάπτων, ὃς ἂν ὀπτότατός μοι ἁπάντων 
ὑμῶν φαίνηται, κατατρώξομαι, ὦ στρατιῶται. 
Gaisford’s Hephest. p. 272. 

Ib. λιπαράμπυκα (λιπαρὸς, ἄμπυξ) : literally, with glittering front- 
let: translate, the bright Thastan pickle. The word ἄμπυξ was 
applied to the frontlet worn by horses, and also to the band or 
fillet worn by the ladies of antiquity over the hair. (Il. Χ. 468.) 
In his seventh Nemean ode Pindar had added the word λιπαρὸς to 
the substantive ἄμπυξ, applying the compound as an epithet to 
the goddess of ‘Memory; a union which enables the poet to 
renew the mirth of v. 584. Let the reader suppose a similar 
epithet, parodied from the lyric productions of Collins or Gray, 
held up to the mirth of an English theatre; and if he considers 
how few would be prepared to enter into it, he will have some 
idea of that quickness of apprehension and general knowledge 
of poetry, upon which Aristophanes could at all times calculate in 
the audience before him. It may not be amiss to add, that Theo- 
critus (Epig. 9.) applies the epithet λιπαρὴν to the island of Thasos, 
in allusion to its richness and fertility. The poet Archilochus, 
from some personal offence, if I remember right, gives a more sar- 
castic description of it. 

613. σοβαρόν. An epithet expressive of quick, rapid movement. 
Pac. 945. σοβαρὰ αὔρα. (In v. 83. of the same play, σοβαρῶς seems 
opposed to ἠρέμα in the preceding verse.) The ἊΣ of the words 
in this sentence is as follows: οὕτω λαβοῦσα μέλος σοβαρὸν, εὕτονον, 
ἀγροικότερον, ἐλθὲ ὡς (i. 6. πρὸς) ἐμὲ τὸν δημότην. ( fellow-burgher.) 

615. μεμφόμεσθα τῇ πόλει. Vesp. 1016. Nub. 576. 

616. ἀξίως ἐκείνων. Ran. 391. τῆς σῆς ἑορτῆς ἀξίως παίσαντα. Th. 
187. μόνος γὰρ ἂν λέξειας ἀξίως ἐμοῦ. Brunck renders this latter 
verse, solus enim condigne pro me dicere queas ; i. 6. on my behalf. 
But the sense appears rather to be, ἐπ a manner worthy of me: the 
poet wishing to point out the similarity of genius, disposition, and 
manners, existing between Agathon and Euripides. 


f The poet was asserting the splendid privilege of his craft to rescue great deeds 
from the night in which they would otherwise be enveloped, and hand them down 
to everlasting fame: 

ταὶ μεγάλαι γὰρ ἀλκαὶ 
σκότον πολὺν ὕμνων ἔχοντι δεόμεναι. 
ἔργοις δὲ καλοῖς ἔσο- 
πτρον ἴσαμεν ἑνὶ σὺν τρόπῳ, 
εἰ Μνημοσύνας ἕκατι λιπαράμπυκος 
εὕρῃ τις ἄποινα μόχθων 
κλυταῖς ἐπέων ἀοιδαῖς. Nem. VII. 18—24. 


AXAPNHX, 147 


γηροβοσκούμεσθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, ἀλλὰ δεινὰ πάσχομεν, 
οἵτινες γέροντας ἄνδρας ἐμβαλόντες ἐἰς γραφὰς, 


Ib, ἐναυμαχήσαμεν, The great sea-fights of Artemisium and Sa- 
lamis are here meant, ναυμαχεῖν, Ran. 33, 49. 603. 

617. Of the neglect experienced in old age by those who had 
worn themselves out in providing intellectual entertainment for the 
_ Athenians, we have a strong, and, amidst all the comic colouring, 

a pathetic description in the Parabasis of the Knights. It seems, 
from the present series of choruses, that those who had bled for 
their en on the waves and in “the tented field,” did not 
fare much | . If ingratitude be, as is asserted, the peculiar 
vice of courts, that of the people-king comes in for as large a share 
of this odious vice, as that of any other monarch. 

618. γραφάς. Of what suits do these “ancient men of former 
day” complai That they were of a public nature, the word 
γραφὴ sufliciently indicates; and a speech of ¢Lysias, which has 
been fortunately preserved, will, if I mistake not, throw consi- 
derable light over the suits themselves, as well as the whole of 
a hitherto obscure choruses, It appears that a law, decreeing 

for the anyon in their country’ s service, had 





5: 





the speech to which we have sakes that the claims to this public 
nner were narrowly watched, and resisted, when there appeared 
aM pee just or imaginary grounds for so doing. The consequences 
anesian war must necessarily have thrown many addi- 
Ἀ τοξνποααα on the bounty of their countrymen ; and from the 
tenor of these choruses it should appear, that the older servants of 
oe those who had fought and bled in the battles of 
and Salamis, had been made to give way to younger σις 
more importunate claimants on the poor laws. To redress for 
these ‘ indigent faint souls, past eset toil,” ee be the ob- 
= of the poet throughout these choruses ; which at first sight ap- 
to have as little connexion with the piece, as those of Euripides 
y have with Ais dramas. Hence the ‘ muse of fire,’ which, 
in ‘allusion to their trade and occupation, is invoked by the poet at 
the commencement of these patriotic strains. Had “the Clouds” 
been the chorus of the piece, instead of a poor body of old char- 
coal-burners, we should have had perhaps remonstrances as s/rong, 
as they are here warm; and a voice of thunder, instead of a muse 
of fire, would have been called in to assert their just claims to 
attention and relief. To conclude: why do we hear so continually 


etc ol ar . δ. 8. person who, on account of bodily defects or 
τοῦ κι hee fie velihood. The word in this sense occurs so 
er that Schneider does not appear to have been aware of 
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ὑπὸ νεανίσκων ἐᾶτε καταγελᾶσθαι ῥητόρων, 

οὐδὲν ὄντας, ἀλλὰ κωφοὺς καὶ παρεξηυλημένους, 6 
οἷς Ποσειδῶν ἀσφαλεῖός ἐστιν ἡ βακτηρία. 
τονθορύζοντες δὲ γήρᾳ τῷ λίθῳ προσέσταμεν, 

οὐχ ὁρῶντες οὐδὲν εἰ μὴ τῆς δίκης τὴν ἡλύγην. 

of the miserable trash which this poet’s office, and not his wish, im- 
posed on him (Nub. 537); and so rarely of the deep claims which 
his piercing intellect and rare genius, his uncompromising courage 
and sincere patriotism, have upon the reverence and gratitude of 
his countrymen and posterity? ‘The celestial bird,” says a beau- 
tiful Hindoo drama, “sips the milk, and leaves the water which 
has been mingled with it.” By the mere performance of this simple 
office, the editor, though no bird of heavenly plumage, feels certain, 
that for every single admirer whom the dramatist has hitherto pos- 
sessed, he may secure him a thousand. 

620. οὐδὲν ὄντας. Sophocl. Aj. 125. 

ὁρῶ yap ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν ὄντας ἄλλο πλὴν 
εἴδωλ᾽ ὅσοιπερ ζῶμεν ἢ κούφην σκιάν. 
Eurip. Holi Fragm. XVIII. 
γέροντές ἐσμεν οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλὴν ὄχλος 
καὶ σχῆμ᾽, ὀνείρων δ᾽ ἕρπομεν μιμήματα. 

Ib. παρεξηυλημένους, unable to utter a word. The metaphor is 
derived from a flute, the mouth-piece of which is worn out, and 
unable to utter a sound. 

621. Ποσειδῶν ἀσφαλεῖος, Neptune the Securer. The-“ Neptunus 
Asphalius” had mariners more particularly under his protection. 
The play of words implied in the ποσὶ, ἀσφάλεια, and Buxrnpia: of. 
these present ‘ auncient mariners,’ need not be pointed. out. 

622. τονθορύζειν, to utter inarticulate sounds, to mutter. Ran. 747: 
Vesp. 614. Lucian, ὑποτονθορύσας, 11]. 10, 249. IV. 1. TX. 55.. 

Ib. τῷ λίθῳ, i. 6. τῷ βήματι. Elmsley compares Pac. 680. Eccl. 
87. Eq. 956. The passages to which this eminent. scholar refers, 
signify the βῆμα in the Pnyx: but the bema here referred: to, must, 
I imagine, have been that in the law-courts, or in the senate-house; 
it being evident from Lysias’s speech, that the right of claim to 
the state-allowance was cognizable by the senate. In the. courts 
of law there were two. bemata, in one of which the accuser stood, 
in the other the defendant. (Dem. 1176, 2. Aisch. 83, 32.) Whe- 
ther the same provision was made in the senate-house, I cannot 
take upon myself to say. For the bema of the law-ceurts, see 
Dem. 441, 2. Aisch. 61, 29. 74, 19. 77, 22. Iseus, 53, 22. and 
perhaps Aristoph. Eccl. 677. Pl. 382. 

623. τῆς δίκης τὴν ἠλύγην, the dark, intricate course of a lamw-suit. 
Passow. | 

Th. ἠλύγην. Ernesti derives the word from a privativa, and λύκη, 
lux ; whence, says he, the word alucinari. The ancient poets, 
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Kar ἀνελκύσας ἐρωτᾷ, σκανδάληθρ᾽ ἱστὰς ἐπῶν, 
ἄνδρα Τιθωνὸν σπαράττων καὶ ταράττων καὶ κυκῶν. 


several of them together. And first, where no case follows: Pind. 
Pyth. 1V. 439. dpa yap συνάπτει. Soph. Aj. 1334. εἰ μὴ ξυνάψων, ἀλλὰ 
συλλύσων πάρει. Herodot.1V.80. μελλόντων δὲ αὐτῶν συνάψειν. Plutarch. 
Vit. Thes. 27. Secondly, followed by a dative: 2Έβοι. Pers. 887. 
ΤήΪνῳ τε συνάπτουσ᾽ | “Avdpos ἀγχιγείτων. Soph. Electr. 21. ξυνάπτετον 
λόγοισι. Eurip. Hippol. 187. τὸ μέν ἐστιν ἁπλοῦν, τῷ δὲ συνάπτει | λύπη 
«ον φρενῶν. Thirdly, with acc. : συνάπτειν πόλεμον, Herodot. I. 18. 
Eurip. Hel. 55. Rhes. Incert. 428. μάχην, Herod. VI. 108. Eurip. 
Heracl. 808, 831. Phoeniss. 1245. Alcest. 518, 1159. ἀλκὴν, Suppl. 
693. ἔχθραν, Heracl. 460. Herc. Fur. 1212. κακὰ θέλων κακοῖς συνάψαι. 
Fourthly, followed by noun with prep. and with or without a dat.: 
Herodot. V. 75. μελλόντων δὲ συνάψειν τὰ στρατόπεδα és μάχην. Eurip. 
Phen. 714. εἰς λόγους ξυνῆψα Πολυνείκει. Plut. Pericl. 22. Arist. 
Lys. 468. τί τοῖσδε σαυτὸν ἐς λόγον τοῖς θηρίοις ξυνάπτεις. The pro- 
noun in the last example seems to furnish the means of filling up 
the ellipse in many of the preceding ones. Fora similar reason, 
προσάψει (CEd. Tyr. 666.) may be understood with Erfurdt to have 
a neuter sense, rather than an active one with Elmsley. 

Ib. στρογγύλοις. The word στρογγύλος (στράγγω) occurs first in 
Herodotus, where it is applied to round vessels, (στρογγύλα πλοῖα,) 
in opposition to those which were long and sharp-pointed. Hence 
the metaphorical sense, στρογγύλη λέξις, a speech rounded by com- 
pression and contraction. Schneider refers to the present passage 
in Aristophanes as the earliest instance of this metaphorical use of 
the word. Subsequent to Aristophanes, the learned commentator 
traces the word in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, II. προστιθέντα τὸ διότε orpoy- 
γυλώτατα: in Demetrius Phaler. συνθεῖναι στρογγύλως καὶ δεινῶς : in 
Dionysius Hal. de Lysia, συστρέφειν τε καὶ στρογγυλίζειν τὰ νοήματα: 
while the reverse is said of Isocrates: στρογγύλη δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν 4 τούτου 
λέξις καὶ συγκεκροτημένη, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπτία καὶ κεχυμένη. ““ Cicero eodem fere 
sensu oratorem ipsum, verba et orationem pressam dixit de Orat. 
II. 23, 13. Bruti 55. Or. 5.” ScoNErpER. The mouth from which 
this neat, compact, and rounded language fell, naturally became 
the “os rotundum” of Horace and the Romans. 

626. ἀνελκύσας ἐρωτᾷ, protractum interrogat. Brunck. Pac. 307. 
eis τὸ φῶς ἀνελκύσαι. 

Ib. σκανδάληθρον. Schneider explains the word very scientifically, 
as the crooked hook to which the bait is suspended in a trap, and © 
which being disturbed, causes the mouth of the trap to fall, and 
imprison the disturber. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 22. κρεάδιον τῆς σκαν- 
δάλης ἀφάψας. 

627. Τίθωνον. Metaph. a very old man. The ‘longa Tithoni 
senectus’ needs no explanation. 

Ib. καὶ ταράττων καὶ κυκῶν. Eg. 251. καὶ rdparre καὶ κύκα. 692. καὶ 
ταράττων καὶ κυκῶν. Pac. 320. ὡς κυκάτω καὶ πατείτω πάντα καὶ ταρατ- 
τέτω. 655. καὶ κύκηθρον καὶ τάρακτρον. 

Ib. κυκᾶν, miscere, ταράττειν τὰ ἄλφιτα: Photius. The word is of 
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ὁ δ᾽ ὑπὸ γήρως μασταρύζει, Kar ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχεται" 


rare occurrence in the » (Blomf. in Prom. Vinct. 201.) 
but i is frequently found i in. omer, » both in an original and a meta- 
sense, Com: Il. E, 903. A. 129, 637. Σ. 420. we EN 
235. M. 238, 241. om the eee eee eanings of the word, 
will be seen why the comedies of tophanes appl it almost ex- 
clusively to that system of agitation, confusion, and embroilment, 
which the demagogues of ancient Greece promoted, for purposes 
clearly pointed out in those dramas. 
Προβ. διὰ τἀργύριον πολεμοῦμεν γάρ ; 
Avo. καὶ τἄλλα γε πάντ᾽ ἐκυκήθη. 
ἵνα γὰρ Πείσανδρος ἔχοι κλέπτειν χοὶ ταῖς ἀρχαῖς ἐπέχοντες, 
del τινα κορκορυγὴν ἐκύκων. Lysistr, 489—491. 
That this practice, the source of so much misery, should have 
excited the indignant feelings of Grecian moralists, will excite no 
If the hand of an interpolator has been busy with the 
ent, still it no doubt speaks the feelings of the wiser 
and better minds of antiquity : 


Think not, Niceratus, that they 
Whose life has been one holiday of revel, 
Die to compound them with the senseless clod, 
Safe, and for ever, from the ui Heaven. 
No, no: there is an Eye (and Justice claims it), 
Whose scrutinizing ken nought may elude. 
Death hath its double path ; this for the good, 
That for the base to tread. Were it not so, 
But one event came uniform to both, 
“Up and be doing” I would bid thee: “ pluck from 
Curb'd knavery the muzzle of restraint ; 
Filch, plunder, steal: or, pettier gains foresworn, 
Betake thee to the agitator’s trade, 
And reap the harvests of a wholesale guilt.” 
Be not deceiv’d; death hath its solemn courts, 
Where Hz presides, whose name—holy and fearful— 
Seals and shuts close the mouth of guarded Reverence ; 
And life, though running to extremest verge, 
Is but a larger date allowed the criminal 
To meet that day of awful sic igack = 

Fragm. Philem. p. 360. 

. μασταρύζει. The word implies that sort of stammering 
which ‘old men use, who, having lost the powers of mastication, 
igi much their lips and jaw-bones. Most of the words here 

are of that graphic description in which people of 
sage sensi take so much delight, and which constitute the 
essence of a man of genius. 
wtb, ὀφλὼν, (se. δίκην.) having lost his cause. Compare Eccl. 655. 
Nub. 34, 777. Av. 1457. Pac. 172. See also Timeum, in v. and 
Blomf. Gloss. in 


ι +P 233. 
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εἶτα λύζει, καὶ δακρύει, καὶ λέγει πρὸς τοὺς φίλους" 61 
“od μ᾽ ἐχρῆν σορὸν πρίασθαι, τοῦτ᾽ ὀφλὼν ἀπέρχομαι." 
a a » ἢ td > 9 ’ Ἃ ἃ Ἂν) \ 
ταῦτα πῶς EiKOTA γέροντ᾽ ἀπολέσαι, πολιὸν ἄνδρα, περὶ 
’᾽ 
κλεψυδραν, 
πολλὰ δὴ ξυμπονήσαντα, καὶ θερμὸν ἀπομορξάμεν 
ἀνδρικὸν ἱδρῶτα δὴ καὶ πολὺν, . 

629. λύζει. In the process of sorrow which the cynie in Lucian 
(tom. VIII. 276.) displays over the fate of the infamous impostor 
Peregrinus, the act of sobbing follows that of weeping and tearing 
the hair (the latter operation performed with great discretion and 
forbearance) : ἐδάκρυε μάλα γελοίως, καὶ τὰς τρίχας ἐτίλλετο, ὑποφειδόμε- 
vos μὴ πάνυ ἕλκειν, καὶ τέλος ἀπῆγον αὐτὸν λύζοντα μεταξὺ τῶν Κυνικῶν 
τινες, παραμυθούμενοι. On the subject of this verb and its compound 
ἀναλύζειν, see a long and learned note by Hemsterh. in Qnucian, 
vol. I. 178. τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοισιν ἀμφικείμενοι | λύγδην ἔκλαιον πάντες. 
Soph. (Εά. Col. 1620. 

630. οὗ----πρίασθαι. Matthie, ὃ. 342. 

Ib. τοῦτ᾽ ὀφλών. Pac. 172. πέντε τάλανθ᾽... ὀφλήσει. 

Ib. σορόν. Lys. 600. Vesp. 1365. Pl. 277. The phrase σορὸν 
πρίασθαι occurs in a ridiculous epigram which the Joe Millers of 
antiquity, no doubt, very much relished : 

δακρύει Φείδων ὁ φιλάργυρος, οὐχ ὅτι θνήσκει, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι πέντε μνῶν τὴν σορὸν ἐπρίατο. 
ταῦτ᾽ αὐτῷ χαρίσασθε, καὶ ὡς τόπος ἐστὶν ἐν αὐτῇ, 
τῶν πολλῶν τεκνίων ἕν τὶ προσεμβάλετε. 
Incerti apud Stob. in Floril. p. 75. 

631. εἰκότα. Ἑϊκὼς, ᾿Αττικῶς. ἐοικὼς, Ἑλληνικῶς, Maeris. 

Ib. ἀπολέσαι----περὶ κλεψύδραν. Trans. to ruin ἐπ the taw-courts. 
The clepsydra, or water-clock, of the ancients is too well known to 
require explanation. Who does not see in the present chorus the 
germ of the following bitter contrasts between the old and new 
governments of Athens? od γὰρ ἐκ τῶν πομπῶν οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τῶν περὶ ras 
χορηγίας φιλονεικιῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων ἀλαζονειῶν τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν ἐδο- 
κίμαζον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ σωφρόνως οἰκεῖν καὶ τοῦ βίου τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν καὶ τοῦ 
μηδένα τῶν πολιτῶν ἀπορεῖν τῶν ἐπιτηδείων. ἐξ ὦνπερ χρὴ κρίνειν τοὺς ὡς 
ἀληθῶς εὖ πράττοντας καὶ μὴ φορτικῶς πολιτευομένους" ἐπεὶ νῦν γε τίς οὐκ 
ἂν ἐπὶ τοῖς γιγνομένοις τῶν εὖ φρονούντων ἀλγήσειεν, ὅταν ἴδῃ πολλοὺς τῶν 
πολιτῶν αὐτοὺς μὲν περὶ τῶν ἀναγκαίων, εἴθ᾽ ἔξουσιν εἴτε μὴ, πρὸ τῶν δικα- 
στηρίων κληρουμένους, τῶν 8 Ἑλλήνων τοὺς ἐλαύνειν τὰς ναῦς βουλομένους 
τρέφειν ἀξιοῦντας, καὶ χορεύοντας μὲν ἐν χρυσοῖς ἱματίοις, χειμάζοντας δ᾽ ἐν 
τοιούτοις ἐν οἷς οὐ βούλομαι λέγειν, καὶ τοιαύτας ἄλλας ἐναντιώσεις περὶ 
τὴν etd γιγνομένας, at μεγάλην αἰσχύνην τῇ πόλει ποιοῦσω. soc. 
150, c. d. 

632. ἀπομορξάμενον. Vesp. 560. τὴν ὀργὴν ἀπομορχθείς. 

Ib. ἀνδρικὸν ἱδρῶτα. Plato in Ῥμεάτο, §. 35. πόνων μὲν ἀνδρείων καὶ 
ἱδρώτων ξηρῶν ἄπειρος. On which passage Heindorf quotes Suidas: 
ξηρὸς ἱδρὼς, ὁ μὴ ὑπὸ λουτρῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ γυμνασίων καὶ πόνων yuvdpavos : 
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wa ἀγαθὸν ὄντα Μαραθῶνι περὶ τὴν πόλιν ; 
εἶτα τα  Μαραθενι μὰν or ἦμεν, ἐδιώκομεν" 
πολυ λύκων δὸς 
πρὸς τάδε τίς ἀντερεῖ Mappiees 


sect say, “Inde hujusmodi as ἀνδρικὸν ἱδρῶτα “dict Arist. 


G53, ἀν τῶν Bora Mapai. F impartial account of the 
or an 
© soar το μα των (and it is only the 
sof romance which can diminish the real merits of that 
aght field, the reader is referred to the observations of Col. 
Demi © spa bie HE, eerpeegriiee’ by his ex- 
seusive erudition, and personal investigations, has thrown more 
oe ceen he antiquities of Athens than almost any other scholar 
that can be named. See also the papers of Col. Squire, in Wal- 
eta Ῥωχο seem pole iba hore sorta 
the perpetual allusions to this theme of national vanity and exulta- 
1 surfeited men of soberer minds, is evident from the lan- 
guage which Thucydides puts into the mouth of one of his speakers : 
τὰ δὲ Μηδικὰ καὶ ὅσα αὐτοὶ ξύνιστε, εἰ καὶ be ὄχλου μᾶλλον ἔσται ἀεὶ προ- 
βαλλομένοις, ἀνάγκη λέγειν. Thucyd. I. §.73. In Lucian’s time, the 
battle of Marathon had, as a r ical flourish, become a perfect 
Lue. vol. VI. 261-2. 

634, Μαραθῶνι. Reitz lays it down as a rule, (Lucian, [X. 426.) 
that when _paxn or any other substantive is joined with Μαραθῶνι, 
the ἐν is to be prefixed ; otherwise that it may be omit- 
ted. recent learned editor of the Greek Orators (Bekker) 
ee eenment to ths rule, having twice expunged the 

in the common editions of Isocrates, 


preposition, which appears 
Sepeeeeenee τὸν κὔλω τῆς Mapes μάχης. 112, patted ise 








tion hac 


' w ναυμαχίας. 
6 oer atari The plays on the mil 
an of the words an, opine a een ταῇ 
dara, do be the plaintiff (Scottice pursuer) in a court of 
eta tees ees 1207. Antiph. 119, chart seared sos 
facaa ae 


Sy atoxanos 








_ Eccl. 249. πῶς ἀντερᾶν πρὸς αὐτόν ; Isoc. eye d. 255; d. 378, b. 
Tb. Mapyias. Mont probably one of the young oraters mentioned 
| “ 637. τῷ γὰρ εἰκὼν, , qui equum siel. Kust. The same words occur 
‘hes. 839. compares with them Nub. 385. τῷ χρῆ morev- 
ΤῊΝ PL 48, τῷ τοῦτο κρίνεις ; supply, he says, τεκμηρίῳ. 
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ἀλλὰ κατεπάλαισεν ἂν μὲν πρῶτον Evabdous δέκα, 
κατεβόησε δ᾽ ἂν κεκραγὼς τοξότας τρισχιλίους, 645 


περιετόξευσεν δ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῦ τοῦ πατρὸς τοὺς ξυγγενεῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τοὺς γέροντας οὐκ ea” ὕπνου τυχεῖν, 


grief (ἄχος) which she felt on account of the loss of her daughter. 
The commentators have been far more profuse in accounting for 
the derivation of this name, than preeial πον 1 in establishing its con- 
nexion with the text. Brunck translates: Ne Cererem quidem 

ipsam facile passus fuisset sibi molestam esse. For the propriety 
Of thi this version I can offer nothing but a mere conjecture. From 
the pages of that agreeable mythologist, Apollodorus, it appears 
that Ceres, on hearing of the che of her danghter by Pluto, left 
the heavens in a violent fit of anger with its inhabitants (lib. I. 
δ. 5). In such a mood the goddess could not have been very plea- 
sant to encounter ; and some stories were perhaps in circulation of 
acts not the most gentle committed by her, while under these mixed 
feelings of grief and indignation. The tale, accounting for the 
manner in which her sorrow was converted into merriment, has 
been better preserved. 

644. κατεπάλαισεν. ‘The preposition in this and the following 
word κατεβόησε answers very closely to a common Anglicism, he 
mould have wrestled down, he would have cried down. The prepo- 
sition xara appears to bear pretty nearly the same meaning in the 
following : δον. c. Tim. 13, 34. ἐπειδὴ δὲ ταῦτα μὲν ἀπο- 
Loar Ral κατακεκύβευτο kal κατωψοφάγητο. 45, 27. κατελύθησαν δ᾽ ἀπορίᾳ 
χρημάτων, ἐπειδὴ κατεμισθοφόρησαν τὰ ὑπάρχοντα. Dem. 102, 22, πάντα 
τοίνυν τἄλλ᾽ εἰπὼν ἂν ἡδέως, καὶ δείξας ὃν τρόπον ὑμᾶς éviot καταπολιτεύον- 
ται, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἐάσω. 442. 20. βούλομαι τοίνυν ὑμῖν ἐπελθεῖν ἐπὶ κεφα- 
λαίων, ὃν τρόπον ὑμᾶς κατεπολιτεύσατο Φίλιππος, προσλαβὼν τούτους τοὺς 

is ἔχθρους. So in allusion to the fine voice of A‘schines, and his 
former profession as an actor : καίτοι καὶ περὶ τῆς φωνῆς ἴσως εἰπεῖν 
ἀνάγκη" πάνυ γὰρ μέγα καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτῃ φρονεῖν αὐτὸν ἀκούω, ὡς καθυποκρι- 
νούμενον ὑμᾶς. 449,15. Also Plut. Thes. 35. Lycurg. ο. 22. Pericl. 9. 

Ib. Εὐάθλους. Nothing more is known of this person than what 
is contained in a Feagment of our poet’s Holcades : 

ἔστι Tus πονηρὸς ἡμῖν τοξότης ξυνήγορος 
. ὥσπερ Ἐὔαθλος παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τοῖς νέοις. 
645. κατεβόησε δ᾽ ἂν κεκραγώς. Equit. 286: 
᾿ ΚΛΕΩΝ, 
καταβοήσομαι βοῶν σε. 
AAAAN, 
κατακεκράξομαίΐ σε κράζων, 

646. αὐτοῦ τοῦ πατρὸς τοὺς ξυγγενεῖς. Who is this paternal bow- 
man, with his kindred? Apparently the Cephisodemus already so 
much referred to. 
> 647. ὕπνου. The word ὕπνου is not much misplaced here; but 
supposing some theories stated above to be correct, the word odor 


le 
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ψηφίσασθε χωρὶς εἶναι τὰς γραφὰς, ὅπως ἂν 7} 
τῷ γέροντι μὲν γέρων καὶ νωδὸς ὁ ξυνήγορος, 
τοῖς νέοισι δὲ. . . . λάλος yo Κλεινίου. 650 


κἀξελαύνειν χρὴ τὸ λοιπὸν, Kav φύγῃ Tis, ζημιοῦν 


would have been better. Is it a rash surmise to suggest that ὕπνου 
is said ἀπροσδοκήτως for μισθοῦ ~=That this term characterised the 
donative allowed to paupers, as well as so many other payments 
in the Athenian state, the following passage from A%schines will 
evince. The orator, reproaching Timarchus with his infamous con- 
duct to an uncle, who from great affluence had been thrown a de- 
pendent on the public bounty, says, ἀλλὰ περιεῖδεν ἐκ τοσαύτης οὐσίας 
ἐν τοῖς ἀδυνάτοις μισθοφοροῦντα. καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον, ὃ καὶ δεινότατον, dro- 
λειφθέντος τοῦ πρεσβύτου τῆς γινομένης τοῖς ἀδυνάτοις δοκιμασίας, ἱκετη- 
ρίαν θέντος εἰς τὴν βουλὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ μισθοῦ, βουλευτὴς ὧν καὶ προεδρεύων 
ἑκείνην τὴν ἡμέραν οὐκ ἠξίωσεν αὐτῷ συνειπεῖν, ἀλλὰ περιεῖδεν ἀπολέσαντα 
τὸν τῆς πρυτανείας μισθόν. Asch. 14, 40. 

648. χωρὶς εἶναι, to be separated. 

649. νωδὸς (νὴ- ὀδοὺς), toothless ; (νὴ-αὐδὴ), speechless. The word 
λάλος in the following verse seems to require that νωδὸς should here 
be taken (with proper modification) in the second sense. In Pl. 26s. 
it occurs in its first sense. 

650. χὠ Κλεινίου. This was the famous Alcibiades, already taking 
an important part in "public affairs, and whose character, in its 
mingled virtues and vices, was to exhibit individually what that of 
the Athenians did collectively : ἣ 

This should have been a noble creature ; he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled : as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness, 

And mind and dust. MANFRED. 

651. The Chorus having apparently settled their own particular 
concern to their satisfaction, appear here to generalize; proposing 
that all legal matters, at all events that the two most important, 
expulsion and fine, should in future be decided by a civtlar pro- 
cess; viz. by the old and young assessing these punishments on 
their respective peers. Whatever may be the sense of this some- 
what difficult passage, an apt illustration of Elmsley has left us at 
no loss about its grammatical constructions. 

Ib. ἐξελαύνειν. As the comic productions of every nation make 
us acquainted with particulars which we should never learn from 
the contemporary writers, so in the nature of things they often 
allude with the utmost brevity to things, of which the deep interest 


h At the time the Acharnenses was exhibited, Alcibiades, according to Dodwell, 
was scarcely twenty-four years of age; according to other accounts, was scarcely 
twenty. Schémann points to this, as well as other instances, as a proof of the 
utter neglect into which the regulations of Solon had fallen with respect to. the 
age of those who addressed the public assemblies. p. 105. See also Mitford, III. 
366. 


Siietaibl with partes driven from their native towns. A painful 
picture of an exile’s life will be found in the second speech of An- 
soviet but no ancient writer more abounds in representations of 
the ills of exile than Euripides; and in his ‘ Pheenisse,’ more parti- 
sity, its sioericn may be mid to be the very cmsence σέ the post's 
Fille that masterly performance is of the most pathetic 

a ae ταν ἄρα youth devoting himself to eath for 
his country’s weal—a full of the most generous. sentiments, 
ΣΝ. τὺ point where nature seems to have been 
stronger y—a princess, high-minded, yet gentle, with 
the current of | feelings stopped, when their tide ran purest-—two 
0 : in life, yet grappling for fraternal love in the very 
arms of death ;—after thrilli ing the mind with all the horrors of in- 
cest, fratricide, and self-murder, the poet could yet let fall on Gre- 
cian ears a si umerary horror. And what was that? It was that 
mad and Ι old man, with his grey hairs about him, and a head 
 reft of its regal crown.” It was to call up this being as it were 
of another wor! from darkness, solitude, and the depths of a de- 
serted | to thrust his discrowned head, sacred as it should have 
been in misery, on all the evils of a scornful world. But thus it 
behoved the poet to act, to make his picture complete. The miseries 
ees sae had eztorted from lips the least willing to complain, 
crise γαι ieee vf festans, y and a prince ; its present 
had exemplified in that se which moot casi easily begets com- 

, for his Cuorus consists of ‘captive Phoenician virgins: and 

bea act of dreadfully retributive justice, he leaves its futwre hor- 
rors a be conceived, where conception most revolted from the task. 
And this is done with an almost evident exultation of power on the 
’ ch pect, as if, b drawing the theoretic miseries of exile to their 
mind felt some relief from the exacerbations. which the 

Hy Sea wesc must so often haye inflicted on a citizen 


1 Ib. ἐξελαύνειν----τὸν γέροντα τῷ γέροντι. ἘΠ ΠΊΒΙΘΥ aptly compares 
LT ‘iphanes a1) 144, 


Oe [δὲ δεῖ] τὸν οἶνον ἐξελαύνειν, 
σάλπιγγι τὴν σάλπιγγα, τῷ κήρυκι τὸν βοῶντα, 
ee Romov, ψόφῳ ψόφον, τριωβόλῳ δὲ πόρνην, 
αὐθαδίαν. » Καλλίστρατον μαγείρῳ, 
στάσει στάσιν, μάχῃ μάχην, ὑπωπίοις δὲ πύκτην, 
ne δίκῃ δίκην, γυναικὶ τὴν γυναῖκα, 
b. φεύ to be a defendant in a civil or criminal cause. The 


ert’ 













hich further Rilstret the frequent similarity beiwene: the mili. 
ary and forensic i of the Greeks: ὅτε τὴν θανατικὴν δίκην ἔφυ- 
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Q 4 ~ , Q 4 A “A 4 
TOV YEpovTa TH YepovTt, TOV νέον δε T@ νεῷ. 
ΔΙ. ὅροι μὲν ἀγορᾶς εἰσιν οἵδε τῆς ἐμῆς. 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἀγοράζειν πᾶσι Πελοποννησίοις 
ἔξεστι καὶ Μεγαρεῦσι καὶ Βοιωτίοις, 655 
V9 @ κι \ s A , 4 ’ : 
Ep ᾧ τε πωλεῖν πρὸς ἐμε, Λαμάχῳ δὲ μή. 

Ib. ζημιοῦν. Next to total confiscation of property (δημίευσις), the 
supreme delight of Athenian legislation was ἃ mulct or fine. (Boeckh. 
II. 103—118.) The one was the day-dream of her dicasts (Vesp. 
847); the other was the repast on which her demagogues fed before 
they closed their eyes for the night. (Eq. 103.) How indeed 
were they to sleep, till they felt that they had in some measure 
provided for those many clamorous mouths, which were still crying 
“‘ Give, give?” But let us hear the learned Boeckh: ‘‘ These fines 
were necessarily made a productive branch of the public revenue by 
the injustice of demagogues, by party hatred, and the litigious dis- 
position which prevailed. The popular leaders, seldom guided by 
purely moral principles, raised themselves by flattering the people, 
and by the lavish administration and distribution of the public 
money. ‘The majority of them, however, so little forgot their own 
gain, when they had reached their high station, that they omitted no 
means of enriching themselves, and the people, on the other hand, 
rejoiced in condemning and overthrowing them.” Boeckh. IT. 114. 

652. τῷ γέροντι---τῷ νέῳ. Porson, observing that the article is 
faulty, proposes to read τὸν γέροντα μὲν γέροντι, τὸν νέον δ᾽ ἔστω νέῳ᾽ 
quoting ἔστω from Eccl. 1019. ‘In Antiphane τῷ κηρύκι verten- 
dum the public cryer ; quare locus non officit Porsono.” Dosrer. 

653. ἀγορᾶς. This word in its large sense comprehends a public 
place, where the people assemble for deliberative purposes, the ma- 
gistrates and judges for judicial business, and where also provisions 
and commodities are bought and suld. Hence εἴργεσθαι τῆς ἀγορᾶς 
καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν (Lysias’, 105, 23.) is equivalent to the loss of all 
civil and religious privileges. In the present scene the marketplace 
of the agora is more particularly intended. 

656. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ re, on condition that. Pl. 1000. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τ᾽ ἐκεῖσε μηδέποτέ 
μ᾽ ἐλθεῖν ἔτι. 1141. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τε μετέχειν καὐτὸς, ὦ τοιχωρύχε. Thes. 1162. 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι μηδὲν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ μηδαμὰ ἔχ Herodot. I. 22. ἐπ᾽ ᾧ τε 
ξείνους ἀλλήλοισι εἶναι καὶ ξυμμάχους. III. 83. VI. 65. VIII. 4. Thu- 
cyd. I. 103. Xen. Anab. VI. 4, 22. 

Ib. Λαμάχῳ δὲ μὴ (ἔξεστι) So Sup. v. 569. Λαμάχῳ δὲ μὴ (κηρύττω). 

657. ἀγορανόμους. The agoranomi, as their name implies, were 
magistrates who had the regulation of the market, and all vendibles 
therein. In the execution of their office they were armed with a 
scourge. For the regulation of the corn-market, there was a sepa- 
rate class of superintendants. οὕτω δὲ πάλαι περὶ τῆς τούτων πανουργίας 
καὶ κακονοίας ἡ πόλις ἔγνωκεν, ὦστ᾽ ἐπὶ μὲν τοῖς ἄλλοις ὠνγίοις ἅπασι τοὺς 


i Compare the same author, 129, 12. τοὺς μὲν ἐκ τῆς ἀγορᾶς τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἱερῶν 
συναρπάζοντες. 
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ἀγορανόμους δὲ τῆς ἀγορᾶς καθίσταμαι 
τρεῖς τοὺς λαχόντας τούσδ᾽ ἱμάντας ἐκ λεπρῶν. 


ἐνταῦθα μήτε συκοφάντης εἰσίτω, 
μήτ᾽ ἄλλος ὅστις Φασιανύς ἐστ᾽ ἀνήρ. 660 


ἐγὼ δὲ τὴν στήλην, καθ᾽ ἣν ἐσπεισάμην, 
sad ἵνα στήσω φανερὰν ἐν τἀγορᾷ. 


ἀγορανόμους eos κα είσανε, ἐπὶ δὲ ταύτῃ μόνῃ τῇ τέχνῃ χωρὶς σιτο- 
ἀποκληροῦτε. Lys, 165, 33. 
657; 8. * As overseers of the market I appoint these three rough 


‘Tb. λαχόντα. The official term, as if officers, chosen by lol, were 


Tb. hp i. 6, δερμάτων or κυνῶν. Elms. 

660. φασιανὸς, a play ri the word φαίνειν, to inform against ; 
equivalent to συκοφάντης in the preceding verse. 

661. τὴν στήλην. The ancient practice of engraving the terms of 
national treaties on pillars, is too well known to need much expla- 
nation. A few specimens from the historians and orators of anti- 
coi he lla as the author more immediately before us, will serve 
to the general practice, as well as some of the minutiz 
connected with it. Lysistr. 513. ri BeBovrevrat περὶ τῶν σπονδῶν ἐν 
τῇ στήλῃ παραγράψαι | ἐν τῷ δήμῳ τήμερον ὑμῖν; Αν. 1050. ἐὰν δέ τις 
oat τοὺς ἄρχοντας, καὶ μὴ δέχηται κατὰ τὴν στήλην, Thus in the 

of peace for fifty years between Athens and Laced- 
mon oom (Thuey. V. §. 18.) the concluding condition is, στήλας δὲ στῆ- 
ees: καὶ Ἰτυθοῖ καὶ ᾿Ισϑμῷ καὶ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἐν πόλει, kal ἐν Aa. 
. Compare also (V. δ. 23). See also ἴβος, 
8, d. Medias 25,1. 26, 14. 27, 44. Asa sign that the treaties 
thus recorded were at an end, it was usual to take down the monu- 
ments on which they had been engraved. φημὶ δεῖν ἅμα τούτοις (Ar- 
cadas, scil.) ἀξιοῦν καθαιρεῖν τὰς στήλας καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους ἄγειν εἰρήνην. 
Dem. 209, 11. An intermediate step, however, was left previous 
to this proceeding. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου πείσαντος τῇ μὲν Λακω- 
νικῇ στήλῃ ὑπέγραψαν ὅτι οὐκ ἐνέμειναν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τοῖς ὅρκοις, 
κι τι A. Thucyd. V. §.56. This shewed, as Dr. Arnold justly 
observes, that the Athenians did not renounce the treaty with La- 
coceainn altogether. That these treaties on stone, like those on 
paper, were regarded only as long as they served the temporary 
interests of those concerned in them, see one of those political 
speeches of Demosthenes, (Orat. 16. Bekk. 209, 7.) which, in acute- 
ness of reasoning and subtle ~eichiver art comes nearest to his legal 
peeches, those true proofs of the deep and searching intellect of 
henes. Those whose taste ‘cole them to the humorous ap- 
Bicitians of which such solemnities are susceptible, will find their 
Ι consulted in the “Toxaris” and “True History” of Lu- 
an, IV. 239. VI. 61. 
Ib. ἐγὼ ὃ ΔῈ ΘΚ καθ᾽ ἣν ἐσπεισάμην. A similar accumulation 
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ME. ἀγορὰ ᾽ν ᾿Αθάναις, χαῖρε, Μεγαρεῦσιν dire. 


of sounds occurs Pac. 1202. ὁδὶ δὲ τριδάχμους rete κάδους εἷς τοὺς 
ἀγρους. 

Ib. τὴν στήλην---μέτειμ. Nub. 801. ἀτὰρ μέτειμί γ᾽ αὐτόν. Pac. 274. 
οὔκουν ἕτερόν γέ τιν᾽ ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος μέτει | ἀνύσας τι; 

663. ἀγορά. The establishment of a market by Dicwopolis en- 
ables the poet to put in strong contrast the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace. As a proof of the first, he introduces a native 
of Megara reduced to such misery, that he is willing to dis- 
pose of his two daughters to purchase himself a little food: 8! 
picture so pathetic in itself, that the disguise in which they are of- 
fered for sale is barely sufficient to preserve the proper tone of co- 
medy. The reader, who is conversant with the Spanish 
will find in Cervantes’s “ Numancia,” and his “ El Trato de Argel,” 
some scenes not altogether unlike the one here depictured, but of a 
deeply tragic nature. See more particularly the market-scene in 
the latter drama, where the two boys with their father and mother 
are put up for sale, and in the former where a woman enters “ con 
una criatura en los brazos, y otra de la mano.” 

Tb. ᾿Αθάναις. Though the paramount interest of the cite ae 
writings must necessarily lie in the insight which they afford into 
ancient laws and forms of government, yet many collateral subjects 
of importance are presented in them, which must not pass without 
due notice and attention. To those who reflect on the intimate 
connexion which subsists between the thoughts of man,. and. the 
dress in which his thoughts are clothed, mere forms of speech and 
modifications of language will never be without a certain corre- 
sponding interest. Why some nations should prefer harsh, and others. 
softer inflexions, why these should elongate and those contract their. 
words, why sounds proceeding from the throat should abound in 
one spot of earth, and those which. belong to the lips, the palate, 
and the teeth, should more prevail in another, are all peculiarities, 
for which there must be some disposing cause. Is it soil, or cli- 
mate? Is it the mere difference of mountain and of plain? Is it pe- 
culiar organisation of body, or habits of more or less intereommunion 
with fellow-creatures, which produce these striking differences? 
But a commentator’s humble province is perhaps rather to- furnish 
materials for thinking than to reason upon those materials, In re- 
gard to the Doric dialect, upon which the course of our remarks 
will now bring us, its distinguishing features, whatever their origin, 
are not easily mistaken ;—a predilection for pure, ἢ broad and long 


h Hence the expostulation and reply in an Idyl of Theocritus (the Adoniazuse), 
which will be frequently quoted in the ensuing pages. 
Stranger. Have done, you endless chatter-pies,.and pause awhile for breath ! 
That broad and Doric brogue of yours will worry me to death, 
1st Woman. Hoity-toity, brogue indeed! my patience, who are you, 
That gentle-folk of Syracuse your bidding needs must do ? 
What’s further know, by race and kin we come of Corinth town, 
No vulgar shed, for it bred and fed the great Bellerophon. 
Aye, scrubs may smile, but from Pelops’ isle our dialect is sprung, 
And Doric people I presume ( puts her arms to her sides‘and looks him 
in the face) may speak the Doric tongue. Idyl. XV. 87. 
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ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πόνηρα κώρι᾽ ἀθλίου πατρὸς, 665 
ἄμβατε ποττὰν padday, aly’ εὕρητέ ma. 


nis, LXXI. ἐγὼν δέ τυ καὶ πάλαι ὥψειον. XC. 7. τί τυ ἐγὼν ποιέω, 
(Mus. Crit. IT. 356, 563.) Theoc. XV. 12, 40, τ. 

Tb. ναὶ τὸν φίλιον, Jupiter the guardian of friendshzp. (see Blom- 
field’s Ag. 165.) Plato in Pheedr. ὃ. 22. εἰπὲ πρὸς Διὸς φιλίου. Gorg. 
δ. 120, 159. καὶ πρὸς φιλίου. Lucian’s Rhet. Precept. VII. 223. 
Elmsley compares Pherecrates ap. Suid. in Φίλιος and Polluc. II. 
127. 

é rots δὲ κριταῖς 

τοῖς νυνὶ κρίνουσι λέγω 

μὴ ᾿πιορκεῖν, μηδ᾽ ἀδίκως 
κρίνειν" i, νὴ τὸν Φίλιον, 
μῦθον εἰς ὑμᾶς ἕτερον 
Φερεκράτης λέξει, πολὺ τού- 
του κακηγορίστερον. 


665. κώρια, Dor. for κούρια or κόρια. πόνηρα κώρια, misellee filiole. 
Schutz. 

666. “ApBare, i. 6. ἀνάβητε. The Doric love for contraction has 
been already noticed. So below, 700. ἄντεινον, i. 6. ἀνάτεινον. Ly- 
sistr. 183. πάρφαινε. 1096. ἀμβαλώμεθα. 1310. ἀμπάλλοντι. So in 
the Spartan decree preserved in Plutarch. in Lysand. 14. καββαλόν- 
res τὸν Πειραιᾶ. Alcman. Fr. 34. καβαίνων. Pind. Ol. VI. 31. πάρστι. 
VIII. 50. κάπετον (i.e. κατέπεσον). 103. καννόμον (i.e. κατὰ νόμον). 
Pyth. I. 173. παρμένων. Nem. X.155. παρδίδωμ. Pyth. VIII. 117. 
ἔμπετες (i.e. ἐνέπεσες) ὑψόθεν. Sophron. Fr. 47. κορωνὰς ἀνδούμενοι. 
The Doric ap for ava occurs frequently in the writings of Homer 
(Il. B. 436. Od. E. 329, 330. M. 77.) and still more frequently in 
the odes of Pindar. Pyth. IV. 340. ἄμβασε (i.e. ἀνάβησε.) 1. 7. ἀμ- 
Bodds. Ol. ΝΠ. 47. dumvetoa. Nem. VII. 153. ἀμπολεῖν. ; 
IV. 110. ἄμφανεν. Pyth. IX. 73. ἀμφανδὸν, &c. &c. Hence the Venus 
ἀμβολογήρα (ἀναβάλλειν τὸ γῆρας) of Sparta (Pausan. 11]. 18, 1.) and 
her Ζεὺς καππώτας (i. 6. καταπαύτης, Ibid. III. 22,1.) I adda few 
instances of this tendency to omission of letters in the cognate 
/Eolic dialect. Sapph. ΕἾ. 2. ἀλλὰ κὰμ μὲν γλῶσσα βέβαγε. Alcwi Εν. τ. 
κάββαλε τὸν χειμῶν᾽. ΕὟ. 20. τί τὰ λύχν᾽ ἀμμένομεν. Ib. κακκεφαλᾶς. In 
regard to the scenical meaning of the word ἄμβατε in the present 
passage, Elmsley compares Eq. 149. Vesp. 398, 1341, and adds the 
following explanation from J. Pollux, IV. 127. εἰσελθόντες κατὰ τὴν 
ὀρχήστραν, ἐπὶ τὴν σκήνην διὰ κλιμάκων ἀναβαίνουσι. The present mode 
of coming on the stage is certainly an improvement on the ancient 
mode of ascending it by a ladder. 

Ib. ποττὰν, i.e. πρὸς τήν. Lysistr. 117. ποττὸ Ταὔγετον. 1253. ποττὰ 
κᾶλα. 1264. ποττὰς σπονδάς. Theoc. Adon. 70. ποττῶ Aids. The 
reader, who has found either instruction or amusement in the 
comic remains of antiquity, (and I sincerely pity him, who can find 
neither,) will not think his time misapplied in seeing this Doric 
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ΜΕ. ἐγώνγα καὐτός dau τίς δ᾽ οὕτως ἄνους, 670 
ὃς ὑμέ Ka πρίαιτο, φανερὰν Capiay ; 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι yap μοι Μεγαρικά τις μαχανά: 

χοίρους γὰρ ὑμὲ σκευάσας φασῶ φέρεν. 


670. ἐγών. “ The old dialect and the olo-Doric had ἐγὼν in 
the nominative. 1]. Γ. 188, &c. In Aristoph. Lysist. 982, Ach. 748, 
it is used by the Lacedemonians and Megarensians ; in the Doric 
dialect also ἔγων with the accent transposed.” Matthie’s Gr. Gr. 
δ. 145. at δὴ μὴ ἐγὼν ἔματτον ταῖς αὐταύταις χερσίν. Sophr. Fr. XC. 

Ib. ἐγώνγα. ΑΒ ya for γε, so also in Doric language, κα for the 
correlative re in τόκα, méxa, ὅκα in Sophron, Theocritus, and others, 
to which corresponds 6a in πρόσθα, ἐξύπισθα (Aleman), ἔμπροσθα, 
ἄνωθα. See Miiller, IT. 480. 

671. xa. Ionic xe and Attic ἄν. Valckenaer observes (Theoc. I. 
10.) that the word xa whether standing by itself, or subjoined to αἱ, 
is always long in Theocritus. Compare Id. I. 4, 5, 8. So Arist. 
Eq. 201. αἴκα μὴ πωλεῖν ἀλλᾶντας μᾶλλον ἔλωνται. In the answer to 
Lysander’s truly laconic epistle by the ephori, this particle is found 
first with an optative and then with a subjunctive mood. ‘‘ ταῦτά 
κα δρῶντες τὴν εἰράναν ἔχοιτε, ἃ χρὴ δόντες, καὶ τοὺς φυγάδας ἀνέντες. 
Περὶ δὲ τᾶν ναῶν τῶ πλήθεος, ὁκοῖόν τί κα τήνοις δοκέῃ, ταῦτα ποιέετε." 
Plut. Vit. Lysand. 14. 

672. Μεγαρικὰ---μαχανά. For some of the stratagems practised by 
the Megarians, (and which had given the people a sort of pro- 
verbiality among the ancients,) see Thucyd. IV. 67. Polyzni Stra- 
teg. IV. 6, 3. For the contempt which attached generally to the 
Megarensian character among the Greeks, see Kruse’s Hellas, 1]. 
352. Wagner’s Alciphron, IT. 137. 

Ib. paxava. Those who wish to trace this Doric form of μηχανὴ 
in its noblest appearances, are referred to Pindar’s Nem. VII. 32. 
Pyth. I. 79. ITT. 194. VIII. 107. 

673. χοίρους, Brunck, Bek. Dind. χοίρως, Elms. The correction 
of Elmsley is no doubt theoretically right (Kidd’s Dawes, p. 208); 
but, as the MSS. do not countenance the change, and a man of 
taste, in imitations of this kind, is rather content to impart the 
flavour of a foreign dialect, than to tie himself down to a slavish 
imitation, I give the text as it is found in Dindorf. 

Ib. φέρεν for φέρειν. so v. 788. (Br.) τράφεν for τρέφειν. 860. θε- 
pidder for θερίζειν. Pind. Ol. I. 5. γαρύεν. Pyth. IV. 205. rpdpev. (Her- 
mann doubts the propriety of even these two Doric appearances in 
Pindar: all others he corrects, or rejects as inventions of the critics.) 
Theoc. Adon. 28. καθεύδεν. 93. δώρισδεν. Add ἀπογράψεν, φέρεν, θύεν, 
in monument of Olymp. t10, 1, referred to by Miller, II. 506, and 
dyayév, θύεν in a Thereean inscription referred to by the same learned 
writer. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἀμφίθεσθε καὶ ταδὶ τὰ ῥυγχία, 

κῆἤῆπειτεν ἐς τὸν σάκκον ὧδ᾽ ἐσβαίνετε. 

ὅπως δὲ γρυλιξεῖτε καὶ κοΐξετε, 680 
χἠσεῖτε φωνὰν χοιρίων μυστηρικῶν. 


πρᾶτος δ᾽ “Ἑλλάνων ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ ἐστεφανώθη 
γυμνὸς, ζωννυμένων τῶν πρὶν ἐνὶ σταδίῳ: Mus. Crit. II. 631. 
Infr. v. 685. διαπεινᾶμες, 776. φυσᾶντες. 821. fpa: where ao is con- 
tracted into ἃ, rather than 6. Theoc. Adon. 22. Bapes (i. 6. Bape) 
τῶ βασιλῆος ἐς ἀφνειῶ Πτολεμαίω. 

Ib. τὰς λιμῶ, i. 6. τῆς λιμοῦ. Among the Dorians the word λιμὸς 
was of the feminine gender. Schol. 

Ib. λιμῶ for λιμοῦ. Insc. Orchom. I. 1. awd ras σουγγράφω. Dem. 
255, 20. ἐπὶ ἱερομνάμονος Βοσπορίχω. 26. ἐν τῷ παρεστακότι καιρῷ Φι- 
λίππω τῶ Μακεδόνος. Thucyd. V. 77. ἐξ Ἐπιδαύρω. Again: ἐκτὸς Πε- 
λοποννάσω. This termination of the genitive of the second declen- 
sion Hermann does not admit in Pindar. (The examples Pyth. LY. 
202. Nem. VI. 36. VII. 8, 41. Isth. IV. 122. Ol. VII. 35. Nem. 
XI. 4. he transfers to datives.) Sicilian Doric: Theoc. Adon. 4. 
ὦ ras ἀδαμάτω ψυχᾶς. 5. πολλῶ μὲν ὄχλω. Add 12, 18, 22, 35-6, 47, 
102,114. Stesich. Fr. 12. ἦρος ἐπερχομένω. Sophron. Fr. 72. xaby- 
ρημένος θὴν καὶ τῆνος ὑπὸ τῶ χρόνω. So also in the Molic dialect: 


μηδὲν ἄλλο φυτεύσῃς πρότερον δένδρεον ἀμπέλω. 
Alcei Fr. Mus. Crit. 1. 420. 
αἱ δ᾽ ἷκε τ᾽ ἐσλῶν ἵμερος, ἣ καλῶν, 
καὶ μή τι ξεϊπὴν γλῶσσ᾽ ἐκύκα κακὸν, 
αἰδώς κέ τευς οὐκ εἶχεν ὄππατ᾽, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔλεγες περὶ τῶ δικαίω. 
Sapph. Fr. Mus. Crit. 1. 17. IL 604. 


So also Θυνάρχω ἄρχοντος, Orchomen. Inscript. I. 264. ἄρχι τῶ χρόνω 
I, 272. 

678. puyxia, dim. of ῥύγχος, snout. 

679. érerev, Ionice (Herodot. I. 146, II. 52.) and Dorice for 
ἔπειτα. Pyth. LV. 376. ἐς Φᾶσιν δ᾽ ἔπειτεν | ἤλυθον. Nem. HI. 93. 
τράφε λιθίνῳ τ᾽ ᾿Ιάσον᾽ ἔνδον τέγει, | καὶ ἔπειτεν ᾿Ασκλήπιον. See Herm. 
- de Dial. Pind. p. 272. 

680. γρυλιξεῖτε. Pl. 307. ὑμεῖς δὲ γρυλίζοντες ... ἕπεσθε μητρὶ 

οἵροι. 
‘ 681 . χἠσεῖτε, i.e. καὶ ἥσετε. "How, the future of tut, is illustrated 
in Blom. S. c. Th. p. 180. 

Ib. μυστηρικῶν. So called from the custom of sacrificing them to 
the goddess Ceres, previous to initiation in her mysteries, Arist. 
Pac. 374. és χοιρίδιόν μοί νυν δάνεισον τρεῖς δραχμάς" ἴδε yap, μνηθῆναί 
με πρὶν τεθνηκέναι. Theopomp. ap. Athen. XIV. 74, 657. καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν 
ἡμῶν σφάττουσι δέλφακα. Tibull I. EL 10. v. 26. Hostia erit plena 
rustica (sic Heyne, alii, mystica) porcus hara. See also De.Croix 
sur les Mysteres, tom. 1. 278, 289. 
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AI. ἀλλ᾽ ἡδύ τοι, νὴ τὸν Ai’, ἣν αὐλὸς παρῇ. 
τί δ᾽ ἄλλο πράττεθ᾽ οἱ Μεγαρῆς νῦν. ME. οἷα δή. 


ὅκα μὲν ἐγὼν τηνῶθεν ἐμπορευόμαν, 
ἄνδρες πρόβουλοι τοῦτ᾽ ἔπραττον τῇ πόλει, 


should seem, that of the three great sources of social comfort here 
alluded to, a cheerful bow], a blazing fire, and instrumental music, 
two were very familiar to his countrymen : 
αἰεί μοι φίλον ἦτορ ἰαίνεται, ὅπποτ᾽ ἀκούσω 
αὐλῶν φθεγγομένων ἱμερόεσσαν ὄπα. 
χαίρω δ᾽ εὖ πίνων, καὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐλητῆρος ἀκούων, 
χαίρω δ᾽ εὔφθογγον χερσὶ λύρην ὀχέων. 
Theognis, in Poet. Min. tom. I. p. 241. 
Again, 
φόρμιγγ᾽ αὖ φθέγγοιθ᾽ ἱερὸν μέλος, ἢδὲ καὶ avrg’ 
ἡμεῖς δὲ σπονδὰς θεοῖσιν ἀρεσσάμενοι, 
πίνωμεν, χαρίεντα μετ᾽ ἀλλήλοισι λέγοντες, 
μηδὲν τὸν Μήδων δειδιότες πόλεμον. Id. p. 253 and 255. 


In one of the exquisite Idyls of Theocritus, these three essentials 
of social comfort are joined together, with some adjuncts, which 
forcibly remind the reader of a chorus in the ‘“ Peace” of Aristo- 
phanes : 

Kiyy®, Tivo κατ᾽ duap, ἀνήθινον, ἢ podderra, 

ἢ καὶ λευκοΐων στέφανον περὶ κρατὶ φυλάσσων, 

τὸν Πτελεατικὸν οἶνον ἀπὸ κρητῆρος ἀφυξῶ, 

πὰρ πυρὶ κεκλιμένος" κύαμον δέ τις ἐν πυρὶ φρυξεῖ, 

χἁ στιβὰς ἐσσεῖται πεπυκασμένα ἔστ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶχυν 

κνύζᾳ τ᾽, ἀσφοδέλῳ τε, πολυγνάμπτῳ τε σελίνῳ. 

καὶ πίομαι μαλακῶς, μεμναμένος ᾿Αγεάνακτος, 

αὐταῖσιν κυλίκεσσι καὶ ἐς τρύγα χεῖλος ἐρείδων. 

αὐλησεῦντι δέ μοι δύο ποιμένες" εἷς μὲν, ᾿Αχαρνεύς" 

εἷς δὲ, Δυκωπίτας" ὁ δὲ Τίτυρος ἐγγύθεν ἀσεῖ. 

Idyl. 7. Poetz Minores ατϑο. II. 61. 

686. ἀλλ᾽ ἡδύ τοι. Compare one of those emendations in which 

the late professor Porson was so inimitably happy : 
στροφὴ λόγων παρελθέτω ris’ ἡδύ τοι 
εστὶν μεταβολὴ παντὸς ἔργου πλὴν ἑνός. Advers. p. 120-1. 

687. οἷα δὴ, i.e. πράττομεν οἷα δὴ πράττομεν. Eurip. Herac. 627. 
πάρεσμεν, οἷα δή γ᾽ ἐμοῦ παρουσία. Dinp. 

688. éxa. Theoc. Idyl. I. 66. πᾷ ποκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἦθ᾽ ὅκα Δάφνις ἐτάκετο ; 
III. 28. ἔγνων πρὰν, ὅκα μευ μεμναμένω εἰ φιλέεις με. Sophr. Fr. 22. ἁ 
δὲ γαστὴρ ὑμέων καρχαρίας ὅκα τινὸς δῆσθε. Compare v. 696. 

Ib. τηνῶθεν, from thence. Theoc. Id. III. 10. ἠνίδε τοι δέκα μᾶλα 
φέρω" τηνῶθε καθεῖλον, | ὦ μ᾽ ἐκέλευ καθελεῖν τυ. 

Ib. ἐμπορευόμαν. So v. 720. ἀνειλόμαν. 

689. πρόβουλοι, preadvisers. On the political nature of this 
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Al. ἅλας οὖν φέρεις; ME. οὐχ ὑμὲς αὐτῶν ἄρχετε: 
ΔΙ. οὐδὲ σκόροδα: ME. ποῖα σκόροδ᾽ ; ὑμὲς τῶν ἀεὶ, 695 
OKK ἐσβάλητε, τὼς ἀρωραῖοι μύες, 


which was paid to divine objects. Infr. 717.  πολυτίμηθ᾽ Ἡράκλεις. 
Nub. 269. ὦ πολυτίμητοι Νεφέλαι. Vesp. 1001. ἀλλ᾽, εὖ πολυτίμητα 
θεοὶ, ξύγγνωτέ μοι. 

Ib. τοὶ fur of. So Lys. 995. τοὶ σύμμαχοι. 999, 1004. ταὶ... γυ- 
vaixes. 12601. rot Πέρσαι. So in the Lacedsemonian decree: αἱ δέ 
xa μὴ εἴκωντι τοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐξ "Emdavpw. Again: καὶ roi τῶν ᾿Δρ- 
γείων ξύμμαχοι ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἔσουνται τῷῴῷπερ καὶ τοὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι. In the Or- 
chomenian Inscriptions the article assumes a more puzzling form: 
xy ἀποδεδοάνθι τὴ πόλι τὺ (i. 6. ToL) ἔχοντες ras ὁμολογίας. Ins. Il. 
p. 272. τὺ θύοντες Διὶ Μειλιχίυ. Ins. VIII. p. 305. Rose’s Inscript. 

694. Gas. Salt was obtained in great quantity at Megara, and 
hence became an article of exportation. (Kruse’s Hellas. IT. 336) 
The plural use of the word is more common than the singular. 
Hom. Od. A. 122. οὐδέ θ᾽ ἅλεσσι μεμιγμένον εἶδαρ ἔδονσιν. Dem. 400, 
16, ποῦ δὲ ddes; ποῦ τράπεζαι; 401. 3. πότεροι οὖν τοὺς ἅλας καὶ τὰς 
σπονδὰς παρέβαινον. isch. 31, 14. 85, ult. 

περιμαξάτωσαν σ᾽ al γυναῖκες ἐν κύκλῳ, 
καὶ περί σε θειούτωσαν" ἀπὸ κρουνῶν τριῶν 
ὕδατι περιρράναι, ἐμβαλὼν ἅλας, φακούς. 
Menand. Rel. p. 42. 

Ogs. τῶν, i.e. ὦν. 

696. Sx’. Elmsley observes that there is the same difference 
between ὅκα und ὅκκα as between ὅτε and ὅταν ; the first being joined 
to an indicative, the second to a subjunctive mood. Theoc. Idyl. 
V. 134. 

καὶ yap Gx’ αὐτῷ 
τὰν cuptyy ὥρεξα, καλόν ri με κάρτ᾽ ἐφίλασεν. 
Ι, 87. 
᾿ ὡπόλος, ὄκκ᾽ ἐσορῇ τὰς μηκάδας οἷα βατεῦνται, 


τάκεται ὀφθαλμώς. 


Ib. ἐσθάλητε. erodot. V. 76. δὶς. ἐπὶ πολέμῳ ἐσβαλόντες. VIII. 
144. ἐσβαλὼν ἐς τὴν ἡμετέρην. 195,18. Plutarch, in his Life of Peri- 
clus, mentions that the Athenian strategi were obliged to. declare 
upon oath, that they would make two incursions annually into the 
αἰ υὐῥα θαι territory. And this seems confirmed by Thucydides, 
LV. §. 66, τοῦ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ θέρους Μεγαρῇς of ἐν τῇ πόλει, πιεζόμενοι ὑπό τε 
᾿Αθηναίων τῷ πόλέμῳ, ἀεὶ κατὰ ἔτος ἕκαστον δὶς ἐσβαλλόντων πανστρατίᾳ 
de τὴν χώραν, κι. τ΄. A. 

Ib. τὼς, i. 6. ὧν (see note 693). ἀρωραῖοι, i. 6. ἀρυυραῖοι. ὦ for ov. 
Lynist. 143. ὑπνῶν, i. 6. ὑπνοῦν. 980. ἁ yepwia, 1.e. ἡ γερουσία. 1249. 
μῶαν, i, 6. μοῦσαν. 1297. ἐκλιπῶα, i.e. ἐκλιποῦσα. Sophr. Fr. 8. ἄρτον 
γάρ τις τυρῶντα τοῖς παιδίοις ἴαλε. 14. λειοτριχιῶσαι. Sapph. Fr. I. 9. 
καλοὶ δέ τ᾽ ἄγον | ὠκέες στρῶθοι. Ins. Orchom. I. 1. pewds Θειλονθίω. 
Ins. Tanag. I. IL. ἴωσας, i. 6. ἐούσης. 
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ov dari τόνδε χοῖρον ἦμεν. 705 
ἦ Ans ἀκοῦσαι φθεγγομένας ; ΔΙ. νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς, 
ἔγωγε. ME. φώνει δὴ τὺ ταχέως, χοιρίον. 

οὐ χρῆσθα σιγῆν, ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολουμένα. 

πάλιν τ᾽ ἀποισῶ, ναὶ τὸν Ἑρμᾶν, οἴκαδις. 

ΚΟ. κοὶ, κοΐ. 710 
ME. αὕτα ‘oti χοῖρος ; ΔΙ. νῦν ye χοῖρος φαίνεται. 
ἤδη δ᾽ ἄνευ τῆς μητρὸς ἐσθίοιεν ἂν ; 

ΜΕ. ναὶ τὸν Ποτειδᾶ, κἀν ἄνευ γα τῶ πατρός. 


ΔΙ. τί δ᾽ ἐσθίει μάλιστα; ME. πάνθ᾽ ἅ κα διδῷς. 


ΔΙ. ἐνεγκάτω τις ἔνδοθεν τῶν ἰσχάδων γ1ς 
τοῖς χοιριδίοισιν. ἄρα τρώξονται ; βαβαὶ, : 


author: Plato, 5 Rep. 450, c. πολλὰς γὰρ ἀπιστίας ἔχει ἔτι μᾶλλον τῶν 
ἔμπροσθεν ὧν διήλθομεν. 

705. φατὶ, i.e. φησί. τ for σι So infr. τὺ for σὺ, Ποτειδᾶ for 
Ποσειδᾶ. Liysist. 1251. ᾿Αρταμιτίῳ, Pind. Pyth. VIII. 117. ἔμπετες 
(i. e. ἐνέπεσες) ὑψόθεν. Isth. 11. 15. νῦν δ᾽ ἐφίητι. Ins. Orchom. I. 3. 
διακατίης βίκατι, i, 6. διακοσίαις εἴκοσι. ἐνιαύτιος, πλούτιος, ap. Etym. M. 
p- 156, 17. 

706. φθεγγομένας, 1. 6. φθεγγομένης. Delphic oracle, Herodot. IV. 
159.- yas ἀναδαιομένας. 

707. φώνει, “speak,” says the parent; but ποῖ ἃ sound is elicited. 

Ib. τὺ for σύ. So in the old oracle, quoted by Miiller, II. 507. 
wot τὺ λαβὼν καὶ ποῖ τὺ καθίξων καὶ ποῖ τὺ οἴκησιν (ἀσφαλέως ἕξεις). 

708. ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολουμένα. So Pl. 456, 713. Eccl. 1052. Av. 1467. 
Pac.2. Dem. 445, 19. τοιαύταις τέχναις ὑπὸ τῶν κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολουμένων ἀνθρώ- 
Tov πάντα τὰ πράγματ᾽ arodero.—Still a profound silence is maintained. 

709. otxadis. At this hateful word, female delicacy is subdued, 
and the young lady speaks, as—pigs are wont to speak. Under all 
the humour, what a painful proof is here of the manner in which 
the feelings connected with native land and home had been out- 
raged, and extinguished by this cruel war! 

715. ἰσχάδων (ἰσχνὸς), dried figs. With this favourite article of 
food, and with gold, Lucian baits his hook for the purpose of 
catching the pretended philosophers in his humorous dialogue of 
Piscator, tom. ITI. p. 166. 

716. BaBai, astonishing! Lucian, II. 202. MEN. Baal, “Opnpe, 
οἷά σοι τῶν ῥαψωδιῶν τὰ κεφάλαια χαμαὶ ἔρριπται ἄγνωστα, καὶ ἄμορφα, 
κόνις πάντα, καὶ λῆρος πολὺς, ἀμένηνα ὡς ἀληθῶς κάρηνα. 227. ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη 
μὲν ἐπὶ τῷ στομίῳ (orci scil.) ἐσμέν᾽ ἀποβλέπειν χρὴ καὶ ἀποσκοπεῖν πόρ- 
ρωθεν τοὺς ἀφικνουμένους. βαβαί' πολλοί γε, καὶ ποικίλοι, καὶ πάντες δα- 
κρύοντες πλὴν τῶν νεογνῶν τούτων καὶ νηπίων. ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ πάνυ γέγηρα- 
κότες ὀδύρονται. τί τοῦτο ; dpa τὸ φίλτρον αὐτοὺς ἔχει τοῦ βίου ; 
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τὸ δ᾽ arepov, ai λῇς, χοίνικος μόνας ἁλῶν. 

ΔΙ. ὠνήσομαί σοι περίμεν᾽ αὑτοῦ. ME. ταῦτα δή. 725 
“Eppa ᾿᾽μπολαῖε, τὰν γυναῖκα τὰν ἐμὰν 

οὕτω μ᾽ ἀποδόσθαι, Tay τ᾽ ἐμαυτῶ ματέρα. 

LY. ὦνθρωπε, ποδαπός: ME. χοιροπώλας Μεγαρικός. 
LY. τὰ χοιρίδια τοίνυν ἐγὼ φανῶ ταδὶ 

πολέμια, καὶ σέ. ME. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽, ἵκει πάλιν 740 
ὄθενπερ ἀρχὰ τῶν κακῶν ἁμῖν ἔφυ. 

LY. κλάων μεγαριεῖς. οὐκ ἀφήσεις τὸν σάκον ; 

ME. Δικαιόπολι, Δικαιόπολι, φαντάζομαι 

ὑπό tov. Al. τίς ὁ φαίνων σ᾽ ἐστίν ; ἀγορανόμοι, 
τοὺς συκοφάντας οὐ θύραζ ἐξείρξετε ; γ3ς 


a purchaser of the very articles, garlic and salt, which, previous to 
the war, he had been accustomed to sell. 

725. ταῦτα δή. Elmsley, comparing Vesp. 142, 851, 1008. Eq. 
111. Pac. 275. supposes the word δράσω to be understood. Hein- 
dorf quotes the same passages as ellipses of the Platonic expression: 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ, ἔφη, ὑπάρξει. Phedon. ὃ. 61. 

720. ‘Eppa ᾽μπολαῖε. In the enumeration of Mercury’s titles (Pl. 
1155.) this one, connecting him with traffic and purchase (ἐμπολὴ), 
is not forgotten : 

“Epp. ἀλλ᾽ ἐμπολαῖον. Kap. ἀλλὰ πλουτοῦμεν. τί οὖν 
Ἑρμῆν παλιγκάπηλον ἡμᾶς δεῖ τρέφειν. 

727. ἀποδόσθαι. The verb δὸς is to be understood here. Vesp. 
169. ἀποδόσθαι βούλομαι | τὸν ὄνον. Pac. 1205. ἀφ᾽ ὧν yap ἀπεδόμεσθα 
κἀκερδάναμεν. 

729. φανῶ. Isoc. 267, b. ὁλκάδα γὰρ, ἐφ᾽ 7 πολλὰ χρήματα ἦν ἐγὼ 
δεδωκὼς, ἔφηνέ τις ὡς οὖσαν ἀνδρὸς Δηλίου. 

730. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖν. To the examples of this phrase given above, 
add Lucian, III. 230. VII. 171. Dem. 583, 16. καὶ προσελθόντος μοι 
Βλεπαίου rod τραπεζίτου τηλικοῦτ᾽ ἀνεκράγετε, ὡς, TOUT’ ἐκεῖνο, χρήματά pov 
ληψομένου, ὦστε, κι τ. λ. For what follows, compare sup. ν. 463—7. 

731. ἁμῖν for ἡμῖν. 

GAN’ ἐὼν φίλος ἁμῖν λέχος ἄρνυσο νεώτερος. Sapph. Fragm. 12. 
αἵ γα μὰν κόγχαι ὥσπερ ἐξ ἑνὸς κελεύματος 
κεχάναντι ἀμὶν πᾶσαι. Sophr. Fragm. 13. 

732. κλάων peyapteis. For examples of this mode of expression 
in the tragic writers, see Monk’s Hippol. p. 135. κλάων μεγαριεῖς, 
i. 6. λιμώξεις, Schneider and Passow. 

733. Hesych. φαντάζομαι: συκοφαντοῦμαι. 

γῆ. ἐξείρξετε. Eccl. 11. ὀφθαλμὸν οὐδεὶς τὸν σὸν ἐξείργει δόμων. 
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AI. πολυπραγμοσύνη νυν eis κεφαλὴν τρέποιτ᾽ ἐμοί. 


Pl. 342. Nub. 601. Thes. 9οο7. Ran. 461. Pindar Pyth. IV. 141. 
Nem. III. 116. V. 82, and elsewhere. The most characteristic use 
of the word however occurs in that passage of the Nubes, where 
Strepsiades receives his son with so much exultation from the school 
of the sophists: 

ὡς ἥδομαί σου πρῶτα τὴν χροιὰν ἰδών. 

νῦν μέν γ᾽ ἰδεῖν εἶ πρῶτον ἐξαρνητικὸς 

κἀντιλογικὸς, καὶ τοῦτο τοὐπιχώριον 

ἀτεχνῶς ἐπανθεῖ, rok ““ τί λέγεις σύ ;" καὶ δοκεῖν 

ἀδικοῦντ᾽ ἀδικεῖσθαι καὶ κακουργοῦντ᾽, οἶδ᾽ ὅτι. 

ἐπὶ τοῦ προσώπου τ᾽ ἐστὶν ᾿Αττικὸν βλέπος. 


Nub. 1171—6. 


Good, good, my boy ; thou’rt now as I would see thee! 
Quip, quirk, and lie—denial and rejoinder— 

Thy face is master of them all: that flower 

Of speech indigenous, (mimics) ‘‘ what might the gentleman 
Be pleas’d to observe,” blooms bonnily upon thee! 

To injure—and yet seem th’ offended party ;— 

To be a knave, yet wear the garb of honesty— 

Yes, yes, all’s right ; and thy unblushing front 

Bears the true Attic stamp upon it. 


Hence will be better understood a bitter remark on Demosthenes 
by the great rival orator. τὰ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς μητρὸς, Σκύθης, βάρβαρος ἕλλη- 
νίζων τῇ φωνῇ" ὅθεν καὶ τὴν πονηρίαν οὐκ ἐπιχώριός ἐστι. 78, 25. 

743. πολυπραγμοσύνη. This word, among other senses, implies the 
introduction of any thing foreign to the matter immediately in hand. 
This the Megarensian does, by turning what was meant merely as a 
private farewell, into a reflection on the political condition of his coun- 
try. Boissonade has proposed the following punctuation and expla- 
nation of the text: πολυπραγμοσύνης, viv els κεφαλὴν τρέποιτό μοί. 
Dic. Vive valeque multum! Mra. Sed valere apud nos moris non est. 
Dic. Oh loquendi tntemperantiam! In meum jam vertat caput formula 
inauspicatior! Fr. BoissonapE. Heindorf had previously made 
the same punctuation; but Reisig justly objects to the want of 
the article under such an arrangement. The sense, (ironically 
expressed, ) which this difficult verse requires is much more obvious 
than its construction: May what your impertinence leads 
to reject, fall upon my own head! On the busy meddling spirit, 
which is implied in the word πολυπραγμοσύνη, and which so much 
distinguished the Athenian character, some remarks will be made 
on a future occasion: the fullest developement of this spirit in the 
writings of Aristophanes occurs in the Plutus 9οὔ---9 10. 

Ib. els τὴν κεφαλὴν τρέποιτ΄. Herodot. I. 39. és κεφαλὴν ταύτην rpa- 
πέσθαι. Dein. 104, 5. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ἐκ τοῦ ἄλλου βίου ἔμφυτος αἱσχροκέρδεια 


k Apparently a dialectic expression, intended to embarrass an opponent, or give 
the speaker time to arrange his thoughts. ; 
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3 > “~ fk 
ἐν τἀγορᾷ καθήμενος" : 
᾿ Oo 
κἀν εἰσίῃ τις Κτησίας, : 
, 4 oO 
ἢ συκοφάντης ἄλλος, οἷ- ο ἢ . 
’ aA [δ᾽ 
μώζων καθεδεῖται" 
οὐδ᾽ ἀλλὸς ἀνθρώπων ὑποψωνῶν σε πημανεῖ τι" x 
οὐδ᾽ ὠστιεῖ Κλεωνύμῳ" Ἂ 
χλαῖναν δ᾽ ἔχων φανὴν die’ τ 
3 ’ x, 4 4 ς 
Kou ξυντυχὼν σ᾽ Ὑπέρβολος 755 
¥ 


“A a 
δικῶν ἀναπλὴησει: 


A 


A “ / 
οὐδ᾽ ἐντυχὼν ἐν τἀγορᾷ πρόσεισί σοι βαδίζων 


750. οἰμώζων. Eccl. 942. οἰμώξζων ἄρα νὴ Δία. Dem. 938, 1. το- 
νηροῦ γὰρ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ σοφιστοῦ καὶ οἰμωξομένου. 

752. ὑποψωνεῖν, to cheat, to deceive in the purchase of provisions. 
Schneid. Passow. 

Ib. πημανεῖ τι. Dind. vulg. πημανεῖται. Elmsley, observing that 
he knew of no other place where πημαίνεσθαι was used in an active 
sense, had also suggested πημανεῖ τι. Shutz and Bekker retain the 
old reading. 1]. I. 299. ὁππότεροι πρότεροι ὑπὲρ ὅρκια πημήνειαν. Hes. 
Th. 231. ὅρκον θ᾽, ὃς δὴ πλεῖστον ἐπιχθονίους ἀνθρώπους | πημαίνει. He 
rodot. IX. 13. καὶ οὔτε ἐπήμαινε οὔτε ἐσινέετο γῆν τὴν ᾿Αττικήῆν. Soph. 
Aj. 1155. εἰ γὰρ ποιήσεις, ἴσθι πημαινούμενος. 

753. ὠστιει. Kidd has with great industry collected every pot 
sible illustration of his great master’s observations on Attic futures 
See his second edition, pp. 117—1232. 

754. φανὴν, shining, white. Eccl. 347. σισύρα par}, newly washed- 
What is implied in the text I do not understand, unless some allu- 
sion is meant to the verb φαίνω, signifying, that though he wears ἢ 
contraband cloak, he is safe from jegal accusation. 

Ib. δίει, second pers. sing. pres. tense of δίειμε ; but like all corm 
pounds of εἶμι, ire, having a future signification. 

755. ξυντυχὼν, generally followed by a dative case. Vesp. 132.3, 
τύπτων ἅπαντας, ἤν τις αὐτῷ ξυντύχῃ. Nub. 608. ἡ Σελήνη συντυχοῦ 7 
ἡμῖν ἐπέστειλεν φράσαι. Ran. 107. τῷ ξυνέτυχον ἐξιών ; 

Ib. Hyperbolus. This worthy successor of the demagogoa™ 
Cleon will come under notice in the Equites. 

756. δικῶν ἀναπλήσει. ΝΡ. 1023. καὶ πρὸς τούτοις τῆς ᾿Αντιμάχοι | 
καταπυγοσύνης ἀναπλήσει. 

757. ἐντυχὼν---σοὶ, having dropped upon you. The pronoun ap——" 
pears to belong to this participle. Nub. 689. ἐντυχὼν ᾿Αμυνίᾳ. ; 
283. ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ εὐξαίμην ἂν ἐντυχεῖν τινί. Pac. 1314. πλακοῦσιν ἐντυχεῖῖ - 
Isoc. 219, d. πολλοῖς καὶ καινοῖς λόγοις ἐντεύξονται περὶ αὐτῆς. Dens: 
406, 7. αὐτὸς δὲ ἰδίᾳ πάντα τὸν χρόνον ἐντυγχάνων οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἐπαύσαξα ἢ 
Φιλίππῳ. Id. 1427, 20. ἐγὼ θαυμάζω, τί δή ποτε, πρὶν μὲν εἰς τὴν ἐν, 
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πατρὸς Τραγασαίου" 
οὐδ᾽ αὖθις αὖ σε σκώψεται Παύσων ὁ παμπόνηρος, 
Λυσίστρατός τ᾽ ἐν τἀγορᾷ, Χολαργέων ὄνειδος, 


third, viz. a genitive expressing the part or object from which the 
smell is emitted: Eccl. 524. τῆς κεφαλῆς ὄζω μύρον. In this latter 
construction the verb is often used impersonally: Vesp. 1058. τῶν 
ἱματίων ὀζήσει δεξιότητος, there will be a smell of cleverness from your 
garments. Pl. 1020. ὄζειν re τῆς χρόας ἔφασκεν ἡδύ pov. Pac. 520. 
τοῦ μὲν yap (i.e. from the military knapsack) ὄζει κρομμνοξυρεγμίας, | 
ταύτης δ᾽ (i.e. Opora) ὀπώρας, ὑποδοχῆς, Διονυσίων. Herodot. III. 
ἀπόζει δὲ τῆς χώρης τῆς ᾿Δραβίης θεσπέσιον ὡς ἡδύ. 

Ib. μασχαλῶν. Eccl. 60. πρῶτον μέν γ᾽ ἐχὼ τὰς μασχάλας | λόχμης- 
δασυτέρας. 

762. πατρὸς Τραγασαίον. ΑΒ the poet on a former occasion played 
on the words Tpayaoa and τραγεῖν, we have here a similar parono- 
masia on the words Tpaydoa and τράγος. The whole is a periphrasis 
for the word τραγομάσχαλυν, which word, as Bergler a ie 18 
found in Pac. 813. 

763, 4. οὐδὲ----τε. On this construction, by no means a usual one, 
a most distinguished scholar has done me the honour to answer my 
inquiries as follows: “In οὐδὲ the δὲ refers to what has gone before; 
the re couples Avoicrparos with Παύσων with reference to σκώψεται, 
but it has no reference to the δὲ in οὐδέ." 

Ib. αὖθις αὖ, again, a second time. A reduplication common 
in Aristophanes: Thes. 551. ἀκούετ᾽, ὦ γυναῖκες, οἷ᾽ εἴρηκεν ἡ πανοῦρ- 
γος | ἡμᾶς ἄπασας αὖθις αὖ. Ran. 304. ἐκ κυμάτων γὰρ αὖθις αὖ γαλήν᾽ 
ὁρῶ. 1234. ὁρᾷς, προσῆψεν αὖθις αὖ τὴν λήκυθον. Αν. 50. ποιήσεις τοί 
με κόπτειν αὖθις αὖ; 780. κἀτ᾽ ἂν ἐμπλησθεὶς ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς αὖθις αὖ κατέπτατο. 
Add 792, 796, 895. So also αὖθις πάλιν, αὖθις αὖ πάλιν. 

Ib. Παύσων. This person is alluded to also in the Thes. 949- 
Pl. 602. The Scholiast speaks of him as a painter by profession. 

Ib. παμπόνηρος. Eq. 416, 1283. Ran. g21. and elsewhere. Dem- 
267, 4. τὸ λαβεῖν οὖν τὰ διδόμενα ὁμολογῶν ἔννομον εἶναι, τὸ χάριν τούτων" 
ἀποδοῦναι παρανόμων γράφῃ" ὁ δὲ παμπόνηρος ἄνθρωπος καὶ θεοῖς ἐχθρὸς 
καὶ βάσκανος ὄντως ποῖός τις ἂν εἴη πρὸς θεῶν ; οὐχ ὁ τοιοῦτος; In ΑἸεοὶ- 
phron’s pleasant account of ἃ parasite’s dream: ἐν τούτῳ δὴ καὶ ὁ 
δῆμος ᾿Αθηναίων εἰς τὸ θέατρον προελθόντες, ἐβόων προχειρίσασθαί με στρα- 
τηγόν᾽ μεσούσης δὲ τῆς χειροτονίας, ὁ παματονηρὸς ἀλεκτρυὼν ἀνεβόησε, καὶ 
τὸ φάσμα ἠφανίσθη. lib. III. ep. 10. 

764. Avoiorparos. This person, according to the Scholiast, had 
brought reproach on his burgh (Cholargeis) by his effeminacy, his 
addiction to gambling, and his poverty ; the latter most probably 
occasioned by his vicious propensities. The same person, or one of 
the same name, is alluded to Vesp. 787, 1301-8. Eq. 1265. 

Ib. ἐν rdyopa. The agora occupies too prominent a place in the 
Aristophanic writings, not to merit a few quotations from them on 
the subject. And, first, for the numbers, who frequented it: Pl. 
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BO. irrw Ἡρακλῆς, ἔκαμόν ya τὰν τύλαν κακῶς. 


Greeks were fond of expressing a month rather by the number of 
days which it contained, than by the word month itself; as the 
French prefer huit jours, quinze jours, to une sematne, deux δέ. 
maines. The following references will serve to justify this remark: 
Thucyd. V. 47. Isoc. 388, e. Lysias, 93, 4. 183, 24. Dem. 16, 27. 
529, 18. Asch. 58, 4. .Boeckh’s Staatshaus. d. Athener, II. 201. 
λογισάσθων δὲ of λογισταὶ ὡς τριάκοντα ἡμερῶν τὰ ὀφειλόμενα τοῖς θεοῖς. 
(The English Translation, which has hitherto been quoted, does 
not embrace this portion of Boeckh’s work.) 

769. The contrasts between the Megarensian, who has just left 
the stage, and the Theban, who succeeds him, are thus alluded to 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review, XXIII. 485. “The two 
country people, who are introduced as attending Diceopolis’s mar- 
ket, are not merely a Megarian and a Theban distinguished by ἃ 
difference of dialect and behaviour ; they are the two extremes of 
rustic character: the one, (the Megarian,) depressed by indigence 
into meanness, is shifting and selfish, with habits of coarse fraud 
and vulgar jocularity. The caricature, to be sure, is extravagant, 
but is a caricature of the genus. The Theban is the direct oppo- 
site ; a primitive, hearty, frank, unsuspicious, easy-minded fellow: 
he comes to market, with his followers, in a kind of old fashioned 
rustic triumph, with his bag-pipers attending him. Diceopolis 
(the Athenian, the medium between the two extremes before de- 
scribed) immediately exhibits his superior refinement, by suppress- 
ing their minstrelsy ; and the honest Theban, instead of being 
offended, joins in condemning them.” 

Ib. irrw for ἴστω. The Beeotian dialect inclines more to the 
féolic than the Doric ™dialect, (Kidd’s Dawes, p. 179. Mus. Crit. 
II. 573. Miller, II. 485. Kruse, I. 492.): but no great differ- 
ence of illustration will be required from what was used in the 
Megarian dialect, which, as Miiller observes, probably gives a tole- 
rably correct notion of the Doric used in the Peloponnese, Sparta 
excepted. Sappho, Fr. II. 2. ἀνὴρ, ὄττις ἐναντίον τοι | ἱσδάνει. Fr. 
66. Srrivas yap εὖ θῶ, κῆνοί pe μάλιστα σίνον. On the crasis ἔττω ’Hpa- 
κλῆς, see Dawes, ὃ. 133. and a long note by Kidd. | 

Ib. Ἡρακλῆς. ‘To shew the propriety of this exclamation, so 
instantly put into the mouth of this Theban farmer, would be to 
transcribe a large portion of the odes of Pindar. In the comic 
writings are to be found of course the baser materials of this ™ hero- 
god, or god-man, who plays so singular a part in the mythologies 


m So also in metre, Hermann observes, that in the Odes of the great poet of 
Thebes, Ol. III. VI. VIII. XI. XII. Pyth. I. ITI. IV. Nem. I. V. X. XI. Isth. 
I—VI. incline to the Doric—Ol. I. II. X. Pyth. 11. V.—VIII. XI. Nem. III. 
VI. VII. to the Holic harmony. Heyne’s Pind. III. 271. 

n See Pindar, Nem. III. 38. The following passage in Lucian is not a little 
remarkable: καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος (Hercules) ἀποβαλὼν ὁπόσον ἀνθρώπειον εἶχε παρὰ 
τῆς μητρὸς, καὶ καθαρόν τε, καὶ ἀκήρατον φέρων τὸ θεῖον, ἀνέπτατο ἐς τοὺς θεοὺς 
διευκρινηθὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρός. IV. το. See also Herodot. IT. 43, 145. 
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Θείβαθι yap φυσᾶντες ἐξόπισθέ μου 
τἄνθεια τὰς γλάχωνος ἀπέκιξαν χαμαί. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι βούλει, πρίασο, τῶν ἐγὼ φέρω, 
σι 3 ’ A “ / 
τῶν OpPTAaALXwV, ἢ τῶν τετραπτερυλλίδων. 


that of his attendant and charioteer, Iolaus. Olymp. IX. 148. 
Nem. III. 63. Pyth. IX. 137. XI. 92. Isth. I. 20. V. 40. VII. 
11. The two warriors are found in close union in the Beeotian 
Hesiod’s shield of Hercules, and also in a well known fragment of 
Archilochus : 


ἮὮ καλλίνικος, χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ Ἡράκλεες, 
αὐτός τε κἰόλαος, αἰχμητὰ δ. Poet. Min. I. 313. 


For some grammatical and metrical remarks on the word Ἰόλαος, 
see Dobree’s Aristophanica, p. (112.) and Kidd's Dawes, p. 465. 

Ib. ἐπιχαρίττως, with my good will; or, mith my thanks: ἀπο- 
λοῦνται to be understood from a preceding verse. Whence this 
(dramatic) complaisance of the Bceotian arises, see the opening 
soliloquy of the play. That it did not proceed from the habits 
of thinking in his own country, a few quotations from the great 
opoet of the Thebans would easily testify. Milk, honey, the spark- 
ling nectar, whatever human imagination has been accustomed to 
connect with the most grateful associations of the palate, arise in 
his mind, when the ideas of flute-music, married to immortal verse, 
come across it. See Nem. III. 132-8. and the two gorgeous stanzas 
with which the seventh Olympic ode commences. Among the de-. 
lights of that mysterious Hyperborean race, to whom the ancients 
were accustomed to look up with so much reverence, and who 
enter so largely into their mythical poetry, it will be observed 
that the dances of virgins to the sound of lyre and flute form a 
conspicuous part. Pyth. X. 57—68. 

777. ἀπέκιξαν, made fall: ist aor. from the verb ἀποκίχω. Hesy- 
chius explains the word as synonymous with ἀποπεσεῖν ἐποίησαν, 
Schneider with ἀπέβαλον. The tense in its simple form is found in 
the Ovum Dosiadz: τὸ μὲν θεῶν ἐριβόας Ἑρμᾶς ἔκιξε κάρυξ φῦλ᾽ és 
βροτῶν. 

778. τῶν for ὧν. Lysist. 1302. τοὶ (i. 6. of) δὴ παρ᾽ Ἑὐρώταν ψιάδ- 
δοντι. Pind. Pyth. IV. 35. κεῖνος ὄρνις... τὸν (i. 6. ὃν). . Εὔφαμος 
. . δέξατ᾽. 

779. ὀρταλίχων : the young of any beast. Scuneip. Of goats: 
Sophocles, αἰγές τ᾽ ἐπιμαστίδιον γόνον ὀρταλίχων ἀναφαίνοιεν. Of the 
goose: Nicander, βοσκαδίης χηνὸς νέον ὀρταλιχῆαβ. Commonly of 
chickens: as Theoc. ὀρτάλιχοι μινυροί. See also Blomfield’s Ag. 
p. 164. 

Ib. τετραπτερυλλὶς, the four-ninged locust. SCHNEIDER. 


© See also Miiller’s Dorians, I. 363-4. 
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τροχίλως, κολύμβως. ΔΙ. ὥσπερει χειμὼν ἄρα 
ὀρνιθίας εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐλήλυθας. 785 
BO. καὶ μὰν φέρω χᾶνας, λαγὼς, ἀλώπεκας, 
σκάλοπας, ἐχίνως, αἰελούρως, πικτίδας, 


bird Frankolin. What that is, 1am ignorant. Ainsworth describes 
the drrayas as a delicious bird, resembling our woodcock and snipe. 
Hor. Epod. II. 53. It is often alluded to by Aristophanes: Vesp. 
257. Av. 247. also 297, 760. Fr. Dind. p. 148. arrayas, ἥδιστον 
ἕψειν ἐν ἐπινικίοις κρέας. 

Ib. φαλαρίδας, water-hens. Av. 565. ἣν ᾿Αφροδίτῃ θύῃ, πυροὺς 
ὄρνιθι φαληρίδι θύειν. 

784. τροχἵλως (τρέχω). Translate, ἐγοολιῖι. The name most com- 
monly given to this bird by French writers is roztelet ; with which 
Voss’s Kinglein seems to correspond. Had crocodiles the gift of 
speech, they ought to prove the best ornithologists on this occa- 
sion ; for the services which they derived from the rpoyiAos, were in- 
deed considerable. See Herodot. II. 68. Oppian (Ixeutica, 11. 3.) 
describes it as a bird frequenting the sea-shore, very swift in run- 
ning, and living upon the smaller water-birds, which it catches. 
The males and females live apart, and the latter are addicted to 
breaking their eggs. Whatever the bird was, it acts no unimport- 
ant part in the opening scene of the Aves of our author. 

Ib. κολύμβως, divers. Schneid. 

Ib. χειμὼν, a storm. Av. 597. νυνὶ μὴ πλεῖ, χειμὼν ἔσται. Thes. 
872. κάμνοντας ἐν χειμῶνι καὶ vavayias. 1]. T. 4. Od. Δ. 566. Hero- 
dot. I. 87. χειμῶνα καταρραγῆναι. VII. 188. ἐπέπεσέ σφι χειμὼν μέγας. 
Thucyd. III. 23. τοῦ χειμῶνος τὸ μέγεθος. 

785. ὀρνιθίας. Passow and Schneider consider χειμὼν ὀρνιθίας as ἃ 
storm-wind, which scares away the birds (Phrynichus, Bek. 55) ; 
hence put in opposition with the ἄνεμοι ὀρνιθίαι, or spring-winds, 
which bring with them the birds of passage. (Columella, XI. 2, 
21.) But is not this to reverse the sense of the passage? Maltby 
in v. quotes Georg. IV. 473. 

Quam multa in foliis avium se millia condunt, 
Vesper ubi aut hybernus agit de montibus imber: 


For names of winds, ending in cas, see Blomf. Choeph. p. 201. and 
compare Eq. 434. ἄθρει, καὶ τοῦ ποδὸς παρίει, | ὡς οὗτος ἤδη Katxias καὶ 
Συκοφαντίας πνεῖ. 

787. σκάλοπας, moles. Ib. ἐχίνους, hedgehogs. (Pac. 1086, 1114. 
Lucian’s Bis Acc. VII. 97.) In what light are some of these ani- 
mals to be considered? as curiosities, or as the insertions of a pru- 
dent chapman, to set off to greater advantage the delicate morsel 
with which he is conscious he can conclude his catalogue? To 
consider them all as articles of food, would be to force from the 
reader exclamations more irreverent than even those of Pallet, 
when the doctor in Peregrine Pickle gives his dinner in imitation 
of the ancients. 
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BO. “πρέσβειρα πεντήκοντα Κωπάδων κορᾶν," 
ἔκβαθι τῷδε κἠπιχαρίττα τῷ ξένῳ. 

ΔΙ. ὦ φιλτάτη σὺ, καὶ πάλαι ποθουμένη, 

ἦλθες ποθεινὴ μὲν τρυγῳδικοῖς χοροῖς, 

φίλη δὲ Μορύχῳ. Symes, ἐξενέγκατε 795 
τὴν ἐσχάραν μοι δεῦρο καὶ τὴν ῥιπίδα. 

σκέψασθε, παῖδες, τὴν ἀρίστην ἔγχελυν, 


These violent innovators and reformists might have derived a better 
lesson from a Boeotian practice in regard to this favourite morsel: 
φησὶ γοῦν ᾿Αγαθαρχίδης ἐν ἔκτῃ Evpwmaxdy, ras ὑπερφυεῖς τῶν Κωπαΐδων 
ἐγχέλεων, ἱερείων τρόπον στεφανοῦντας καὶ κατευχομένους, οὔλας τε ἐπιβάλ- 
λοντας, θύειν τοῖς θέοις τοὺς Βοιωτούς" καὶ πρὸς τὸν ξένον τὸν διαποροῦντα 
τὸ τοῦ ἔθους (γένους vulgo) παράδοξον, καὶ πυνθανόμενον, ἕν μόνον εἰδέναι, 
φῆσαι τὸν Βοιωτὸν, [φάσκειν τε] ὅτι δεῖ τηρεῖν τὰ προγονικὰ νόμιμα, καὶ ὅτι 
μὴ καθήκει τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἀπολογίζεσθαι. Athen. 297. d. 

7091. κορᾶν for κορῶν. Hes. Op. 142. Ζεὺς .. ἄλλο γένος μερόπων 
ἀνθρώπων | ποίησ᾽.. ἐκ μελιᾶν. Arist. Lys. 1269. τᾶν αἱμυλᾶν ἀλωπέκων 
παυσαίμεθ᾽. Sophr. Fr. 3. λιχνοτέρα rav πορφυρᾶν. The dialect scarcely 
needs further illustration ; but the great Doric poet cannot be too 
often brought before our eyes. Pyth. III. 13. παντοδαπᾶν ἀλκτῆρα 
νούσων. Nem. I. 61. τοὶ μὲν οἰχθεισᾶν πυλᾶν | és θαλάμου μυχὸν εὐρὺν 
ἔβαν. Ill. 74. μυριᾶν | δ᾽ ἀρετᾶν ἀτελεῖ νόῳ γεύεται. Isth. IV. 47. 
οὐδὲ παναγυρίων ξυνᾶν ἀπεῖχον καμπύλον δίφρον. 

ῥοαὶ δ᾽ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλαι 

εὐθυμιᾶν τε μετὰ καὶ 

πόνων ἐς ἄνδρας ἔβαν. Ol. IT. 62. 
In Lysistr. 702. the eel 1s termed παῖδα χρηστὴν κἀγαπητὴν ἐκ Βοιωτῶν 
ἔγχελυν. 

792. κἠπιχαρίττα, 1. 6. καὶ ἐπιχαρίττα: Boeot. for ἐπιχαρίζου, make 
yourself acceptable. EK. Ἡ. van Eldik reads κῆτι χαρίττευ. Blom- 
field (Mus. Crit. 11. 582.) suggests κή τι xapidda, i.e. καί τι χαρίζου. 

794. ποθεινή, Pac. 556. ὦ ποθεινὴ τοῖς δικαίοις καὶ γεωργοῖς ἡμέρα. 
Ran. 84. ποθεινὸς τοῖς φίλοις. Eurip. Hel. 540. ὥς μοι ποθ᾽ ἥξεις ; ὡς 
ποθεινὸς ἂν μόλοις. It is a frequent termination of verses in the 
Orphic Hymns. See hymns 3, 29, 33, 56, 60, 64. 

795. Moptx». ‘This epicure is again noticed Vesp. 506, 1142. 
Pac. 1008. and also by Plato the comic poet : 

ὦ θεῖε Mépuxe, viv yap εὐδαίμων ἔφυς, 
καὶ Ῥλαυκέτης ἡ Yarra, καὶ Λεωγόρας, 
ot ζῆτε τερπνὸν οὐδὲν ἐνθυμούμενοι. Schol. ad Nub. 109. 


Ib. δμῶες (δαμάω). The word occurs rarely in the Iliad of Homer, 
but frequently in the Odyssey. It is not uncommon in Hesiod: 
Op. 457, 590, 764. 

796. ἐσχάραν, gridtron. Passow. 
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AI. ἀφύας ἄρ᾽ ἄξεις πριάμενος Padnpixas, 

ἢ κέραμον. ΒΟ. ἀφύας 7 κέραμον ; ἀλλ᾽ ἔντ᾽ ἐκεῖ. 8ιο 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι παρ᾽ ἁμὶν μή ᾽στι, τᾷδε δ᾽ αὖ πολύ. 

ΔΙ. ἐγῴδα τοίνυν" συκοφάντην ἔξαγε, 

ὥσπερ κέραμον ἐνδησάμενος. ΒΟ. νὴ τὼ σιὼ, 


forms in Etym. M. p. 32, b. παληὸς, ἀρχηὸς, ᾿Αχηός. Undoubtedly all 
this is correct in theory, and the examples might be extended much 
afurther ; but does not the objection to admit yoipws into the text 
at v. 673. apply still more forcibly to the admission of ᾿Αθάνης in 
the present instance? All deviations from a nation’s recognised 
purity of language give, when heard, a temporary sense of superior- 
ity to auditors who consider themselves as the referees and arbiters 
οἱ that standard purity ; and Aristophanes was much more likely 
to indulge his hearers in this little piece of vanity at the expense 
of the hated Megarian, than at that of the comparatively favoured 
Beeotian. In both cases, however, a man of good taste was rather 
likely to fall below, than to go beyond the mark. 

810. ἔντ᾽, i.e. ἐντὶ, Doric for εἰσί, Thucyd. V. 77. ὅσοι... τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων ξύμμαχοί ἐντι. Epicharm. (Kidd, p. 182). πωλατέαι γάρ 
ἐντι μετὰ ras ματέρος. Sophron. Fr. 12. τίνες δ᾽ ἐντί ποκα, φίλα, ταίδε 
τοι μακραὶ κόγχαι; 14. θᾶσαι | μὰν, ὡς ἐρυθραί τ᾽ ἐντὶ καὶ λειοτριχιῶσαι. 
Pindar, Pyth. V. 132. Nem. I. 34. VI. 76. ΙΧ. 75. Isth. II. 44. 

ἐντὶ yap ἄλλαι 
ὁδῶν ὁδοὶ περαίτεραι. 
μία δ᾽ οὐχ ἅπαντας ἄμμε θρέψει 
μελέτα. Pind. Olymp. IX. 158. 
ἐντὶ μὲν θνατῶν φρένες ὠκύτεραι 
κέρδος αἰνῆσαι πρὸ δίκας δόλιον, 
τραχεῖαν ἑρπόντων πρὸς ἐπίβδαν ὅμως. Pyth. IV. 247. 

813. νὴ τὼ σιὼ, 1. 6. νὴ τὼ θεώ. Bergler observes, that when ἃ 
Lacedemonian of either sex uses this adjuration, Castor and Pollux 
are meant by it (Pac. 214. Lys. 86, go, 142, 983, &c.) ; that an 
Athenian female implies by it Ceres and Proserpine ; a Beeotian, 
Amphion and Zethus. 

Ib. ow. Two forms, Laconic and Beeotian, are here involved; 
σ for 6, and «for ε. Liysist. 94. μύσιδδε, 1. 6. μύθιζε. 105. ἔλσῃ, i.e. 
ἔλθη. 118. ἔλσοιμι. Q80. ᾿Ασανᾶν. 995. ὀρσὰ (ὀρθὴ) Λακεδαίμων πᾶα. 
1004. σιγῆν (θιγεῖν). 1250. τώς τ᾽ ᾿Ασαναίως. 1257. ἤνσει. 1262. ση- 
ροκτόνε. 1263. παρσένε ord. 1301. ἀγασώς. 1272. κυναγὲ παρσένε. 
1080. ἀλλ᾽ ὅπα σέλει | παντᾷ τις ἐλσὼν ἁμῖν εἰράναν σέτω. Instances 
of this Laconism are found in Alcman, as ἔσηκε, σάλλεν, σαλασσομέ- 
δοισιν. It is not observed (perhaps through the fault of the copyist) 


a Orchom. Inscrip. I. 1. κὴ (καί). Xnpwveia (Χαιρωνῆα). 3. κεκομίστη (κεκόμι- 
ora). dpelrern ree): διακατίης (Siaxoclas). ἀπογράφεσθη (eeiseren) 
Insc. V. τῆς χαρίτεσσι. 
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ὀρναπετίοισι πόλεμον ἤρα Kal μάχαν : 

NI. καὶ σέ γε φανῶ πρὸς τοῖσδε. ΒΟ. ri ἀδικειμένος ; 
NI. ἐγὼ φράσω σοι τῶν περιεστώτων χάριν. 

ἐκ τῶν πολεμίων γ᾽ εἰσάγεις θρυαλλίδα. 

ΔΙ. ἔπειτα φαίνεις δῆτα καὶ θρυαλλίδα : 82 
NI. αὕτη yap ἐμπρήσειεν av τὸ νεώριον. 

ΔΙ. νεώριον θρυαλλίς: NI. οἶμαι. ΔΙ. rive τρόπῳ: 


in Elmsley’s notes. His own reading and that of the old editions 
was φαίνω πολέμια ταῦτα. Bo. τί δαὶ κακὸν παθών. The word κακὸν, 
as Elmsley remarked, savoured strongly of interpolation. 

821. ὀρναπετίοισι, i. 6. ὀρνίοις. 

Ib. πόλεμον ἦρα, i. 6. ἤρω. The verb αἴρω, as Blomfield observes, 
(Pers. 180.) is properly used of a war or expedition. Thucyd. I. 
82. πόλεμον ἄρασθαι. also 83, 118, 125. Eurip. Hec. 1123. Φρυγῶν 
és αἶαν αὖθις αἴροιεν στόλον. 

Ib. πόλεμον καὶ μάχην. These words are often found together in 
the same way in Homer and, I believe, in Herodotus. In the 
single combat between Hector and Ajax, the latter observes to 
the former, (Il. H. 232.) ἀλλ᾽ ἄρχε μάχης ἠδὲ πτολέμοιο : and the 
herald to them both, (279.) μηκέτι, παῖδε φίλω, πολεμίζετε, μηδὲ μάχε- 
σθον. (See Aul. Gell. lib. XTII. c. 23.) Ain. ΧΙ. g12. Ineant pug- 
nas et proelia tentent. 

824. “ But in addition to these restrictions, even the importation 
of some commodities was occasionally prohibited in time of war; 
as, for example, of Boeotian lamp-wicks ; of which the real reason 
is not, as Casaubon concluded from the jokes of Aristophanes, that 
the Athenians were afraid of these lamp-wicks causing a conflagra- 
tion; but that all commodities imported from Boeotia were ex- 
cluded, for the purpose of harassing this country by a stoppage of 
al] intercourse.” Boeckh, I. 75. 

826. ἐμπρήσειεν----νεώριον. That a people, however, like the Athe- 
nians, who depended so much on their navy, should be apprehen- 
sive about their docks, was natural; and hence such insinuations 
and declarations as the following in the Athenian orators: Dem. 
271, 6. τίς yap ὑμῶν οὐκ olde τὸν ἀποψηφισθέντα ᾿Αντιφῶντα, ὃς ἐπαγ- 
γειλάμενος Φιλίππῳ τὰ νεώρια ἐμπρήσειν τὰ ὑμέτερα εἰς τὴν πόλιν ἦλθεν ; 
Dein. 102, 16. ἐν δὲ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ταύτῃ τῇ πρώην γεγενημένῃ προσάγων 
καὶ κατασκευάζων Ψευδὴ μηνυτὴν ὡς ἐπιβουλευομένων τῶν νεωρίων, κ. τ΄ Δ. 
When more definite sources of accusation failed the Athenian in- 
formers, this at least was always at hand. Alciph. lib. I. ep. 32. 
airnody τί παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ὄψει σεαυτὴν ἣ τὰ νεώρια ἐμπεπρηκυῖαν ἣ τοὺς 
νόμους καταλύουσαν. See also Lucian, tom. I. 121. That the fears 
expressed by the informer in the text, were not altogether ground- 
less, see a narrative in Thucydides, (II. 77.) too long for insertion 
here. 


re 
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NI. ἐνθεὶς ἂν ἐς τίφην ἀνὴρ Βοιώτιος 

ἅψας ἂν εἰσπέμψειεν ἐς τὸ νεώριον 

δι ὑδρορροᾶς, βορέαν ἐπιτηρήσας μέγαν. 830 
κεΐπερ λάβοιτο τῶν νεῶν TO πῦρ ἅπαξ, 

σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν εὐθύς. ΔΙ. ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενε, 
σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν ὑπὸ τίφης τε καὶ θρυαλλίδος ; 

NI. μαρτύρομαι. ΔΙ. ξυλλάμβαν᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸ στόμα. 
δός μοι φορυτὸν, ἵν᾽ αὐτὸν ἐνδήσας φέρω, 835 
[ὥσπερ κέραμον, ἵνα μὴ καταγῇ φερόμενος. 


828. τίφην, sometimes written τίλφην and σίλφην, an insect run 
ning upon still waters, a water-spider. Elmsley is disposed to con- 
sider it as a species of corn growing in marshy places: “‘ Quod autem 
dicit Nicarchus, hoc fere videtur: periculum esse ne ἐλλύχνιον ac~ 
censum per cayum et fistulosum τίφης culmum spiritu oris in navale 
propellat Beotus. Similia ex Anna Comnena Alex. p. 383. pro- 
tulit Gibbonus, LII. 20. τοῦτο μετὰ θείου τριβόμενον, ἐμβάλλεται εἰς 
αὐλίσκου κάλαμον, καὶ ἐμφυσᾶται παρὰ τοῦ παίζοντος λαβρῷ καὶ συνέχει 


apes ὑδρορροᾶς. Vesp. 126. ὁ δ᾽ ἐξεδίδρασκε διά τε τῶν ὑδρορροῶν | 
τῶν ὑπῶν 

Ib. βοῤῥαν ἐπιτήρησας. Ti. Hom. Cer. 245. The simple verb is 
more frequently found than the compound in this form of ex- 
ead Thueyd. Til. 22. τηρήσαντες νύκτα χειμέριον. Dio Cass. 

12, ἐτήρησε νύκτα ἀσέληνον. 

83τ, λάβοιτο τῶν νεῶν. Dem. 770, 26, εἰ λάβοιτ᾽ ἐξουσίας; Lysias, 
196, 14. ἑτέρων ἡγεμόνων λαβόμενος, See also note to v. 1114. in 
Zlmsley’s Review of Hermann’s Supplices. 

533. σελαγοῖντ, Nub. 28s. ὄμμα γὰρ αἰθέρος ἀκάματον σελαγεῖται, 
603. Παρνασίαν θ᾽ ὃς κατέχων | πέτραν σὺν πεύκαις σελαγεῖ,. 

eee μαρτύρομαι. Dicexopolis having struck the sycophant, as he 

the last words, this true master of his trade instantly 

: to the bystanders, to be witnesses of what had taken place. 

1223. μαρτύρομαι, | ὅτι ἐς δύ᾽ εἶπεν ἡ ἡμέρας. 1297. ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ μαβρ- 
τύρομαι. (Ed. Col. Soph. 847. μαρτύρομαι raved’, οὐ σέ. 

Ib. ὁ : more particular! applied to closing the 
eyes and mouth of the dead. Plat. in Phiedon. §. 155. ἰδὼν δὲ 6 
K pire hat τὸ ordpa re καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς. J. Chrysost. de Prov. 
Il. I. 188, b. d. ὁρῶσα τὸν παῖδα sn pn καὶ δακρύοντα, καὶ καθαιροῦντα 

835. Το the notice already "τα of this word, add from Alci- 
phron’s pleasant account of an over-fed parasite, τίνα τρόπον ἐχώρησα 

γον βρωμάτων φορυτόν. lib. III. ep. 7. 
836. Dindorf omits this verse as spurious. 


Ma : 
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χος, καὶ κύλιξ 
τὰ--πράγματ᾽ ἐγκυκᾶσθαι. 850 
XO. πῶς δ᾽ ἂν πεποιθοίη τις ay- 
γείῳ τοιούτῳ χρώμενος 
κατ᾽ οἰκίαν, 
vd ἀεὶ Ψψοφοῦντι ; 
ΔΙ. ἰσχυρόν ἐστιν, ὦγαθ᾽, aor S855 
οὐκ ἂν καταγείη ποτ᾽, εἴ- 
περ ἐκ ποδῶν 
κατωκάρα  κρέμαιτο. 
ΧΟ. ἤδη καλῶς ἔχει σοι. 
ΒΟ. μέλλω γέ τοι θερίδδεν. 860 


848. ὑπευθύνους. The εὔθυναι were those accounts which every 
magistrate in Athens was obliged to give, when he laid down his 
office; hence ὑπεύθυνοι, accountable. See Blomfield in Prom. Vinct. 
p- 143, see also his Gloss. in Pers. 184. To the instances there 
given, add Vesp, 102. παρὰ τῶν ὑπευθύνων ἔχοντα χρήματα. Eq. 259. 
κἀποσυκάζεις πιέζων τοὺς ὑπευθύνους σκοπῶν | ὅστις αὐτῶν ὠμός ἐστιν ἢ 
πέπων ἢ μὴ πέπων. 

Ib. λυχνοῦχος, candlestick or lantern. Elmsley quotes from 
Athenzus, Pherecrates : 

ἄνυσόν ποτ᾽ ἐξελθὼν, σκότος γὰρ γίγνεται, 
καὶ τὸν λυχνοῦχον excep’, ἐνθεὶς τὸν λύχνον. 
ὥστ᾽ ἐξελὼν ἐκ τοῦ λυχνούχον τὸν λύχνον, 
μικροῦ κατακαύσας ἔλαθον αὑτόν. 

850. πράγματα (troubles of any kind) substituted unexpectedly 
for 


851. πεποιθοίη. Porson (Advers. 98.) quotes as Attic forms, ἐκ. 
, Soph. CEd. T. 840. ἐδηδοκοίη, Cratin. ap. Athen. VII. 

Ρ. 305, B. πεποιθοίη, Arist. Ach. 940. πεποιθοίη χρώμενος, secure 
ulalur, 

856. wavdlyely : aor, 2. pass. of κατάγνυμι. 

857. ἐκ ποδῶν. Pl. 650. ἐγὼ τὰ πράγματα | ἐκ τῶν ποδῶν εἰς τὴν 

σοι πάντ᾽ ἐρῶ. 

858. κατωκάρα, with the head downwards. Pac. 153. ὡς εἰ μετέωρος 

οὗτος ὧν og | κάτω Kapa ear wma Pi τα reat ἥσεται. 
’ » 23- ὥς Ρ erxer. 

Se, depibder, & πετᾶ χα prop. to cut and gather i in the spring- 

rae sown in the spring. But as the time of year, at 
02 
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XO. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ ξένων βέλτιστε, [ συνθέριζε,] καὶ 
τοῦτον λαβὼν, πρόσβαλλ᾽ ὕπου 

βούλει, φέρων 

πρὸς πάντα συκοφαντην. 


which this play was acted, forbids us to take the word in its pri- 
mitive sense, we must have recourse to some metaphorical meaning. 
Suidas, from the Scholiast : θερίζειν ἀντὶ τοῦ καταβάλλειν. ἀπὸ pera- 
φορᾶς τῶν θεριζόντων, ὅτι τὰ δράγματα κατατιθέασιν. Voss’s explanation 
appears still better: ‘“‘ Having rolled up the sycophant in straw, he 
ties him, as men tie a sheaf with the band.” Translate, J must do 
some harvest-work first ; i. 6. before all is well with me (καλῶς ἔχει 
μοι). 
Bsa. ὅπου βούλει. Dem. 751, 10. ὅπου βούλεσθε. See also a pas- 
sage in Lucian’s ‘ Cynic,’ where, in the powerful contrast drawn 
between the rough, manly mode of life of the Cynics, and the soft, 
effeminate life of others, the otherwise unimportant word ὅπου as- 
sumes a wonderful force and energy. Lucian, IX. 212, 213. 

864. πρὸς πάντα. Ran. 968. σοφός γ᾽ ἀνὴρ καὶ δεινὸς ἐς τὰ πάντα. 
The following translation of this chorus, which breathes all the 
spirit of the original, appeared in one of the periodical journals, 
and is generally understood to have proceeded from the pen of the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere: 


Chor. To preserve him safe and sound, 
You must have him fairly bound 
. With a cordage nicely wound 
Up and down, and round and round ; 
Securely pack’d. 
Dice. I shall have a special care, 
For he’s a piece of paltry ware ; 
And as you strike him here—or there— [striking him.] 
The noises he returns declare— [the informer screaming.] 
He’s partly crack’d. 
Chor. How then is he fit for use ? 
Dice. As a store-jar of abuse, 
Fit for slander and traduce ; 
Plots and lies he cooks and brews, 
Or any thing. 
Chor. Have you stow’d him safe enough? 
Dice. Never fear, he’s hearty stuff, 
Fit for usage hard and rough, 
Fit to beat and fit to cuff, 
To toss and fling. 

[The informer being by this time reduced to a chrysalis 
state, by successive involutions of cordage, is flung 
about, and hung up and down, in illustration and 
confirmation of Diceopolis’s warranty of him.] 
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AI. μόλις γ᾽ ἐνέδησα τὸν κακῶς ἀπολούμενον. 865 
aipov λαβὼν τὸν κέραμον, ὦ Βοιώτιε. 
ΒΟ. ὑπόκυπτε τὰν τύλαν ἰὼν, ᾿Ισμήνιχε. 


You can hang him up or down, 
By the heels or by the crown. 
Theb. Um for harvest business bown’. 
Chor. Fare ye well, my jolly clown, 
We wish ye joy. 
You're a purchase tight and neat, 
A rogue, a sycophant complete— 
Fit to bang about and beat, 
Fit to bear the cold and heat— 
And all employ. 

867. ὑπόκυπτε τ. τ. Bend your shoulders, that the burden ma 
laid upon them. Lneian, II], 241. Metaph. 1. 45. It is tol 
Protagoras, by Aristotle in Diogenes Laertius, that to carry oF 
more conveniently, τὴν καλουμένην τύλην εὗρεν, ἐφ᾽ ἧς τὰ φορτία βαστά- 
ζουσιν, which at ὯΝ sight aeons as if he had invented some in- 
strument for that purpose. But on comparing the passage with 
A. Gell, V. 3. it seems that the invention was nothing more than a 
mode of lightening the burden by the manner of laying and bind- 
ing the wood together, ScHNEIDER in Vv. τύλη. 

Tb. τὰν τύλαν. The student may take leave of this commonest 
form of the Dorie and Molic dialect with one or two fragments, 
which, besides some additional information on dialect, will serve 
to illustrate two specimens of Aristophanic metre, which do not 
come within the scope of this publication. The latter fragment 
being somewhut difficult, a translation has been added. From the 
sarcastic tone of the original, it is evident that the Lesbian poetess 
was as much alive to the ‘ spreta injuria muse,’ as the~* sprete in- 
joria forme.’ 

(Eolic metre.) 
ἔρος δ᾽ αὖτέ μ᾽ 6 λυσιμελὴς δονεῖ 
γλυκύπικρον ἀμάχανον ὕρπετον. 
᾿Ατϑὶ, σοὶ δ᾽ ἐμέθεν μὲν ἀπήχθετο 
τῳροντίσδην, ἐπὶ δ' ᾿Ανδρομέδαν ποτῇ. 
Gaisford’s Hephest. 275. and compare Vesp. 1234. 
(Antispastic Tetram. Acatal.) 
5 κατθανοῖσα δὲ xeio’* οὐδέποτα μναμοσύνα σέθεν 


(άσα).Ἢ ; "ioe 4. ὕσδων. (ὕων, ive. ie). 42.) dindotee ἐϊκάσδω. Alewi Fr. 29. 
67. Σδεύς. we: Fr. ΑΝ 
Id. “he 16, oh 40, 88, 93» 1 101. dpa , 20s ἘΣ γὰρ ἄντα τῶ σιδ τὸ 


5 κατθανοῖσα : οἱ for ov. Sapph. ΕἾ. λιποῖσα, ἐθελοῖσαν. φωνοίσας, Moto’. ol- 
πείῶν, Theoc. Id. XV. 25, 42, 87, 101, 105, 116, 131. 
03 
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GE. Δικαιόπολι. Al. τί ἐστι; τί με βωστρεῖς ; OE. 6 τι; 
ἐκέλευε Λάμαχός σε ταύτης τῆς δραχμῆς 

εἰς τοὺς Xoas αὐτῷ μεταδοῦναι τῶν κιχλῶν, 

τριῶν δραχμῶν δ᾽ ἐκέλευε Κωπᾷδ᾽ ἔγχελυν. 875 
ΔΙ. ὁ ποῖος οὗτος Λάμαχος τὴν ἐγχέλυν ; 


$72. ri—ér:; When the person interrogated repeats the ques- 
tion before his answer, ὅστις is substituted for ris. PI. ean δ᾽ 
ἂν ὑμεῖς ἀγαθὸν ἐξεύροιθ᾽,; Χρεμ. ὅ τι; Thes, 252. τί οὖν λάβω; Ay. 
ὅτι; Pac. 701. τί παθών; Τρυ. ὅ τι; Pac, 883. ἐκεινοσὶ νεύει. Tpv, 
ris; Occ. ὅστις; Av. οδο, σὺ δ᾽ εἶ τίς ; Xp. ὅστις; 997. σὺ δ' εἶ τίς 
ἀνδρῶν; Μετ. ὅστις εἴμ᾽ ἐγώ; So also πῶς and ὅπως, ποῖ and ὅποι, 
που and ὅπου, ποῖος and ὁποῖος, &c. 

Tb. βωστρεῖν, to call loudly for. Lys. 684. καὶ ποιήσω | τήμερον 
τοὺς δημότας βωστρεῖν σ᾽ ἐγὼ πεκτούμενον. Av. 274. τί Bworpeis; Pac, 
1146. rév re Μανῆν ἡ Σύρα βωστρησάτω ᾿᾽κ τοῦ χωρίου. Od. Μ. 124. 
βωστρεῖν δὲ Kparaiv, Theoc. Idyl. V. 63. τὸν δρυτόμον βωστρήσομες. 

874. τοὺς Χόας, the feast of Pitchers. 'Two or three versions are 
given by Suidas of the legend which attached this name to the 
second of the three days comprising the festival Anthesteria. Ores- 
tes, after the murder of his mother, fled to Athens, the king of 
which (Pandion or Demophon) he found celebrating the feast of 
the Lenan Bacchus, and giving, apparently in consequence, a pub- 
lic entertainment. The occurrence was somewhat awkward. To 
dismiss the fugitive without shewing him the rites of hospitality, 
was contrary to the manners of the age; and to share their cup 
with a man who had yet the unpurged pollution of a mother’s 
eee eee ae epeally revolting. e delicacy and inge- 
nuity of the monarch found a means of going between the two 
extremes. Instead of passing the goblet round, as was the usual 
mode, a separate drinking-vessel was assigned to each of the guests ; 
and thus the feelings of the company and their unwelcome visitor 
were equally consulted. The desire to avoid as quickly as possible 
the fearful presence of a matricide would naturally hurry the guests 
in their potations ; and in this precipitancy most probably origin- 
ated the singular custom explained at v. gto. which finally enables 
een > ben giove, Saigo ὩΣ sage Sime 

ich dramatic effect. | 

876. ὁ ποῖος, Schutz, after the manner of the old editions, writes, 
without a division, ὁποῖος. See on the subject, Porson ad Phoeniss. 
892. and Elmsley ad Bacch. 662. The latter quotes, as a parallel 
passage, the following verses of Timocles, the comic poet, on the 
great orator Demosthenes : 

οὐκ οὖν κελεύεις νῦν με πάντα μᾶλλον ἢ 
τὰ προσόντα φράζειν ; πάνυ ye. δράσω τοῦτό σοι. 
καὶ πρῶτα μέντοι παύσεταί σοι Βριάρεως 

04 
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ΘΕ. ὁ δεινὸς, ὁ ταλαύρινος, ὃς τὴν Γοργόνα 

πάλλει, κραδαίνων “ τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους." 

ΔΙ. οὐκ ἂν, μὰ Al, εἰ δοίη γέ μοι τὴν ἀσπίδα" 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ ταρίχη τοὺς λόφους κραδαινέτω. 880 
ἣν δ᾽ ἀπολιγαίνῃ, τοὺς ἀγορανόμους καλώ. 

- ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ τόδε λαβὼν τὸ φορτίον, 

εἴσειμ᾽ “ ὑπαὶ πτερύγων κιχλᾶν καὶ κοψίχων.ἢ 


ὀργιζόμενος. ὁ ποῖος οὗτος Βριάρεως ; 

ὁ τοὺς καταπέλτας τάς τε λόγχας ἐσθίων, 

μισῶν λόγους τ᾿ ἄνθρωπος, οὐδὲ πώποτε 

ἀντίθετον εἰπὼν οὐδὲν. ἀλλ᾽ ΓΑρη βλέπων. Athen. 224, a. 

877. ridaupivos (rAdw, ῥινός) : properly, supporting the fight with 
a shield of bulls’-hides, or, notwithstanding the press of leather- 
covered shields. ‘The epithet is more particularly applied to Mars. 
Il. B. 289. Υ. 78. X. 267. αἵματος doa “Apna ταλαύρενον. πολεμιστήν. 
Arist. Pac. 241. ὁ δεινὸς, ὁ radavpwos, ὁ κατὰ τοῖν σκελοῖν. 

878. κραδαίνων. Il. N. 504. αἰχμὴ κραδαινομένη. Simonid.. Fr. 
XLVI. 4. μελία κραδαινομένη. 

Ib. κατάσκιος with dat. shaded mith. Hes. Op. 511. λάχνῃ δέρμα 
κατάσκιον. Stesich. Geryoneis, Fr. 1. ἄλσος ---δάφναισε κατάσκιον. In 
the present instance: casting a downward shade. Compare Ais- 
chy]. 1. c. Theb. 380. 

Ib. . τρεῖς -ολόφους. For a helmet of this nature, see Hopes 
‘ Costume of the Ancients,’ vol. ΕἸ. pl.177. See also Av. 94. Al- 
ciph. tom. II. p.63. If the reader begins to tire of the ridicule so 
plentifully thrown upon the word λόφος in the course of this play, 
let him recover his feelings in one of those noble pieces of poetry, 
which had so much effect upon the manly minds of the Spartans: 

ἀλλά τις ἐγγὺς ἰὼν, αὐτοσχεδὸν ἔγχεϊ μακρῷ 
ἢ ξίφει οὐτάζων, δήϊον ἄνδρ᾽ ἑλέτω" 
καὶ πόδα πὰρ ποδὶ θεὶς, καὶ ἐπ᾿ ἀσπίδος ἀσπίδ᾽ ἐρείσας, 
ἐν δὲ λόφον τε λόφῳ, καὶ κυνέην κυνέῃ, 
καὶ στέρνον στέρνῳ, πεπλημένος ἀνδρὶ μαχέσθω, 
ἢ ξίφεος κώπην, ἢ δόρυ μακρὸν ἑλών. 
Tyrtei Fragm. Poet. Mm. I. 435. 

881. ἀπολιγαίνῃ. 1]. A. 684. κήρυκες δ᾽ eAlyavery. To make much 
noise or outcry ; to huff and hector ; to create a disturbance. Com- 
pare Passow and Schneid. 

883. ὑπαὶ, poetic and epic dialect for id. Od. ©. 192. Ados ὑπαὶ 
᾿ῥιπῆς. Hes. Scut. Herc. 278. rot μὲν ὑπαὶ λιγυρῶν συρίγγων teoay 
αὐδὴν | ἐξ ἁπαλῶν στομάτων. 

Ib. ὑπαὶ πτερύγων, to the flutter of mings. Hesiod, Op. 580. ἦμος 
-« . ἠχέτα τέττιξ δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενος λιγυρὴν καταχεύετ᾽ ἀοιδὴν | πυκνὸν 
ὑπὸ Neate (Compare Blomfield’s skilful emendation of Sappho’s 
55th Fr. : 
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XO. cides ὦ cides ὦ πᾶσα πόλι, τὸν φρόνιμον ἄνδρα, 
τὸν ὑπέρσοφον, 

οἵ ἔχει σπεισάμενος ἐμπορικα χρήματα διεμπολᾶν, 885 

© ἮΝ 4 5 " / i _ © f a 

ὧν τὰ μὲν ἐν οἰκίᾳ χρήσιμα, τὰ δ᾽ αὖ πρέπει χλιαρὰ κατ - 
ἐσθίειν. 

αὐτόματα πάντ᾽ ἀγαθὰ τῷδέ γε πορίζεται. 

ὑδέποτ᾽ ἐγὼ Πόλεμον οἴκαδ᾽ ὑποδέξομαι: 

Ib, κόψικος, Attic dial. for κόσσυφος (see Hemsterhuis in Luc. 
I. 314). Dicwopolis, loaded with his purchases of poultry, appears 
to be singing a fragment of some old Doric song. Comparing the 
above quotations from Hesiod with the examples below, at v. g11, 
we may perhaps venture to translate as follows: 

[sings] To the sound of wings of sweetest things, 

The blackbird and the thrush, 
To house and home—no more to roam— 
My jolly way I brush. 

884—909 strophic and antistrophic. 

885. διεμπολᾶν, Soph. Frag. (Dindorf, p. 55.) ὅταν δ᾽ ἐς ἤβην ἐξι- 
cape? εὔφρονες, | ὠθούμεθ' ἔξω καὶ διεμπολώμεθα. 

886. χλιαρὰ, made warm. Nicander quoted Athen. IIT. 126, c. 
ἠρέμα δὲ χλιαρὸν κοιλοῖς ἐκδαίνεο μύστροις. Magnes quoted XIV. 646, 
e. taynvias . . χλιαροὺς σίζοντας. A verb corresponding with this ad- 
jective, occurs Lysistr. 386. οὐκοῦν ἐπειδὴ πῦρ ἔχεις, σὺ χλιανεῖς σεαυ- 
τόν. Ecc. 64. ἐχλιαινόμην ἑστῶσα πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον, 

887. αὐτόματα (αὐτὸς, μάομαι), spontaneous. Pac. 665. ἐλθοῦσα---: 
αὐτομάτη. Lys. 431. Vesp. 1182. Pl. rrg0. Il. Β. 408. The word 
occurs also in two descriptions of Hesiod, in which the dullest sense 
cannot fail to discern an account of his own race, prior and subse- 
quent to that event, which ‘‘ brought death into the world with all 
our woe.” Compare Op. et Dies, 112—119, and 94—104. 

888. Πύλεμον. Bergler properly compares the personal character 
here given to War, with that in our poet’s comedy of “ Peace,” 
235. 

Ib. ovderor’—oikad’ ὑποδέξομαι. Goop-FroRTUNE (τὸ εὖ πρήσσειν) 
meets with a better reception from the chorus in the Agamemnon 
of Aischylus, than War does in the present one: 

TO μὲν εὖ πράσσειν ἀκόρεστον ἔφυ 
πᾶσι βροτοῖσιν. δακτυλόδεικτον & 
οὔτις ἀπειπὼν εἴργει μελάθρων, 
** Μηκέτ᾽ ἐσέλθῃς," τάδε (φωνῶν, Ag. 1302, 

Ib. ὑποδέξομαι. 1]. 3. 59, 89. τὸν δ᾽ οὐχ ὑποδέξομαι αὖτις | οἴκαδε 
νοστήσαντα. Od. Il. 70. πῶς γὰρ δὴ τὸν ξεῖνον ἐγὼν ὑποδέξομαι οἴκῳ ; 
Herodot. I. 44. οἰκίοισι ὑποδεξάμενος τὸν ξεῖνον. Compare Alciph. lib. 
I. ep. 34. lib. II. ep. 1, so also ὑποδοχὴ, asa term of hospitable 
reception, Pac. 53°. 
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οὐδὲ παρ᾽ ἐμοί wore τὸν ᾿Αρμόδιον ᾷσεται 
ξυγκατακλινεὶς, ὅτι παροίνιος ἀνὴρ ἔφυ, 890 
ὕστις ἐπὶ πάντ᾽ ayall ἔχοντας ἐπικωμάσας, 

εἰργάσατο πάντα κακὰ κἀνέτρεπε, κἀξέχει, 


880. τὸν ᾿Αρμόδιον doeras, “Αρμόδιος here signifies one of those 
drinking-songs, which were usual at the banquets of the ancients. 
Antiph. apud Athen. XV. p. 692, F. 'Αρμόδιος ἐπεκαλεῖτο, παιὰν ἥδετο, 
μεγάλην Διὸς Σωτῆρος dxarovy ἦρέ ris. Athen. XI. p. 503. E. ἔπειτα 
μηδὲν τῶν ἀπηρχαιωμένων | τούτων περάνῃς, τὸν Τελαμῶνα, μηδὲ τὸν | Παι- 
ὥνα, μήδ᾽ ᾿Αρμόδιον. As specimens of the songs themselves, the two 
following from many others (Kidd’s Dawes, p. 665.) may suflice: 


Ἐν μύρτου κλαδὶ τὸ ξίφος φορήσω, 
“Ὥσπερ ‘Appddios κ᾽ ᾿Αριστογείτων, 
Ὅτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίης ἐν θυσίαις 
“Avdpa τύραννον Ἵππαρχον ἐκαινέτην. 
“AAXo 


᾿Αεὶ σφῶν κλέος ἔσσεται κατ᾽ αἷαν, 

Φίλταθ᾽ ᾿Αρμόδιε κ᾿ ᾿Αριστόγειτον, 
Ὅτι τὸν τύραννον κτάνετον 

Ἰσονόμους τ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας ἐποιήσατον. 


For an act, which originated in any motive but that of patriotism, 
it must be owned that these two persons, Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, have had their portion of applause. But 


“ the songs 
Of Grecian bards and records writ by Fame 
Of Grecian heroes !—” 


have not been able entirely to drown the sober voices of Truth and 
History. The masterly pages of Mitford (I. 446. II. 103, 260.) 
have long taught the student in what light to view these two as- 
sassins, for such they unquestionably were, and perhaps profligates 
to boot, in spite of all the fine poetry which has been expended 
upon them. 

890. ξυγκατακλινείς,. Nub. 49. ταύτην ὅτ᾽ ἐγάμουν, συγκατεκλινόμην 
ἐγὼ | ὄζων τρυγός. 

Ib. παροίνιος, drunk and insolent, mad-drunk,=mndpowos. Vesp. 
1300. παροινικώτατος. Elmsley observes that Cicero, ad Att. X. 10. 
uses the word παροινικῶς. For drunken brawls at Athens, read 
Speeches III. and IV. of Lysias. 

891. πάντ᾽ ἀγάθ᾽ ἔχοντας. An expression used for delicate feasts. 
Vesp. 1304. εὐθὺς yap ὡς ἐνέπλητο πολλῶν κἀγαθῶν, | ἐνήλατ᾽, ἐσκίρτα. 
Amphis in Atheneus, III. —. εἰς τὴν ἑσπέραν χορταζόμενα πᾶσιν ἀγα- 
θοῖς. 

Ib. ἐπικωμάσας. Lysias, 98, 24. ὑβρίζων δὲ καὶ τύπτων ἀμφοτέρους 
ἡμᾶς καὶ κωμάζων καὶ τὰς θύρας ἐκβάλλων. Plutarch. Pyrrh. 13, δῆμος 
ἐπικωμαζόμενος ἀσελγῶς καὶ «ταροινούμενος. See also Alciph. lib. 1. 
epp. 6, 12; 37, 39. 


κἀμάχετο" καὶ προσέτι πολλὰ προκαλουμένου, 

“ πῖνε, κατάκεισο, λαβὲ τήνδε φιλοτησίαν," 

τὰς χάρακας ἧπτε πολὺ μᾶλλον ἔτι τῷ πυρὶ, 895 
ἐξέχει θ᾽ ἡ pee βίᾳ τὸν οἶνον ἐκ τῶν--ἀμπέλων. 

* * * γαί τ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖπνον' ἅμα καὶ μεγάλα δὴ φρονεῖ, 


τοῦ βίου δ᾽ ἐξέβαλε δεῖγμα τάδε τὰ πτερὰ πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν. 


94. φιλοτησίαν, a loving-cup. _Lysistr. 203. δέσποινα Πειθοῖ, καὶ 

cnt φιλοτησία, | Ta σφάγια δέξαι ταῖς γυναιξὶν εὐμενής. Dem. 380, 27. 

, καὶ συνεπαιώνιζε Φιλίππῳ καὶ φιλοτησίας προὔπινεν. 

Laden 111. 235. 1V.15. TX. 39. προπινόντων φιλοτησίας. Alciph. 
lib. 111. ep. 55: THs φιλοτησίας συνεχῶς περισοβουμένης. 

895- χάρακας, slakes, particularly those which supported 
vines. γῶν, 1201. εἶτα νῦν ἐξηπάτηκεν ἡ χάραξ τὴν ἄμπελον. Pac. 1262. 
εἰ διαπρισθεῖεν δίχα,  λάβοιμ᾽ ἂν αὔτ᾽ ἐς χάρακας. 

- Brunck observes, that two systems of Pwonic verse con- 
cluded by a trochaic tetrameter, occur also in Vesp. 1275—1254. 
Ib. ἡμῶν Big. Lysias, τοῦ, 36. βίᾳ παρόντων ΤΙελοποννησίων. 
Ib, τῶν ἀμπέλων unexpectedly for τῶν ἀμφορέων. 
᾿ς ut. Rav. Dind. τῷδ᾽, Elms. Bek. οὐκ ἂν οὗτός γ᾽ ἴοι 
τῷδ᾽. Schutz from an attempt of Hermann to fill up the Ἰμεμα. 

Ib. μεγάλα φρονεῖ. The formula μέγα φρονεῖν might be illustrated 

endless examples, It is not merely for the continued repetition 
that the following example has been selected: Μάλιστα δὲ én’ ἐκείνοις 
τὴν μοι γελᾷν τοῖς περὶ γῆς ὅρων ἐρίζουσι, καὶ τοῖς μέγα φρονοῦσιν ἐπὶ τῷ 

τὸ Ξικνώνιον πεδίον γεωργεῖν, ἢ Μαραθῶνος ἔχειν τὰ περὶ τὴν Οἰνόην, ἣ 
᾿Αχαρνῇσι πλέθρα κεκτῆσθαι χίλια. τῆς γοῦν “Ἑλλάδος ὅλης, ὡς τύτε μοι 
ἄνωθεν ἐφαίνετο, δακτύλων οὔσης τὸ μέγεθος τεττάρων, κατὰ λύγον, οἶμαι, ἧ 
᾿Αττικὴ πολλοστημύριον ἦν. ὥστε ἐνενόουν ἐφ᾽ ὁπόσῳ τοῖς πλουσίοις τούτοις 

μέγα φρονεῖν κατελείπετο. σχεδὸν γὰρ ὁ πολυπλεθρότατος αὐτῶν, μίαν τῶν 
πολ θδων ἀτόμων ἐδόκει μοι γεωργεῖν, ἀποβλέψας δὲ δὴ καὶ ἐς τὴν Πε-- 
λοπόννησαν, εἶτα τὴν Κυνουρίαν γῆν ἰδὼν, ἀνεμνήσθην περὶ ὅσου χωρίου, 
κατ᾽ οὐδὲν φακοῦ Αἰγυπτίου πλατυτέρου, τοσοῦτοι ἔπεσον ᾿Αργείων καὶ Λακε- 
δαιμονίων μιᾶς ἡμέρας. καὶ μὴν εἴ τινα ἴδοιμι ἐπὶ χρυσῷ μέγα φρονοῦντα, 
ὅτι δακτυλίους τε εἶχεν ὀκτὼ, καὶ φιάλας τέτταρας, πάνυ καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἂν 
ἐγέλων. τὸ γὰρ Πάγγαιον ὅλον, αὐτοῖς μετάλλοις, κεγχριαῖον ἦν τὸ μέγεθος. 
Luciani Icaromenipp. VII. p. 27, 8. Is it incorrect in taste to add 
one from a far higher authority? λέγω... μὴ ὑπερφρονεῖν παρ᾽ ὃ δεῖ 
φρονεῖν, ἀλλὰ φρονεῖν εἰς τὸ σωφρονεῖν, Epist. ad Rom. xii. 3. 
aps It was usual for the vainer citizens of Athens, when they 
an entertainment, to hang up the feathers of hens or other 
before the door, that passers-by might know what was going 
on Drei The ‘ ostentatious man’ in Theophrastus adorns the 
forehead of the bull, which he has sacrificed, with garlands, and 
hangs it up before his door. Kister. 
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ὦ Κύπριδι τῇ καλῇ καὶ Χάρισι ταῖς φίλαις Evyrpode 
“ 
Avaddayn, 
ε Ν »¥ Ν ’ ΜΆ» 34 9 
ὡς καλὸν ἔχουσα TO πρόσωπον ap ἐλάνθανες. goo 
“A a s A \ 4 9 4 ‘ 
πῶς ἂν ἐμὲ καὶ σέ Tis Epws Evvayayo. λαβων, 
ὥσπερ ὃ γεγραμμένος, ἔχων στέφανον ἀνθέμων : 
ἢ πάνυ γερόντιον ἴσως νενόμικάς με σύ: 
ἀλλά σε λαβὼν, τρία δοκῶ γ᾽ ἂν ἔτι προσβαλεῖν" 
σ΄ 3 9. 7 ’ 
πρῶτα μὲν ἂν ἀμπελίδος ὄρχον ἐλάσαι μακρόν" 905 


899. ξύντροφε. Herodot. VII. 102. τῇ Ἑλλάδι πενίη . . σύντροφος. 
Lucian. I. 37. φιλοσοφίᾳ ... σύντροφοι. 40. κολακείᾳ ... σύντροφος. 

gol. πῶς ἄν. Pac. 68. πῶς dy ποτ᾽ ἀφικοίμην ἂν εὐθὺ τοῦ Ads; Eq. 
16. πῶς ἂν σύ μοι λέξειας ἁμὲ χρὴ λέγειν ; are not the words πῶς ἂν to 
be used here in the same sense as they occur in the plays of Euri- 
pides (see Monk’s Hippolytus, p. 28.) and to be rendered O thai! 

Ib. τις Ἔρως, some Cupid. The word gives the poet an opportu- 
nity of complimenting in the next line the beautiful Cupid of 
Zeuxis, which stood in the temple of Venus. 

Ib. ξυναγάγοι, bring together. Lysist. 584. λαβόντας ... ξυνάγειν. 

902. ὁ γεγραμμένος, in tabula depictus. 

Ib. στέφανον ἀνθέμων. See Matthie, δ. 375. 

904. δοκῶ---προσβαλεῖν. δοκῶ thus followed by an infinitive, and 
more particularly when accompanied by the pronoun μοι, denotes 
not that doubtful state of mind, to which the present course of lan- 
guage attaches the word to think, but more frequently a * full assur- 
ance, conviction, and determination of purpose. Pac. 13. ἑνὸς μὲν 
ὦνδρες, ἀπολελύσθαι μοι δοκῶ. 177. ἀτὰρ ἐγγὺς εἶναι τῶν θεῶν ἐμοὶ δοκῶ. 
306. οὐ yap ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ἀπειπεῖν ἂν δοκῶ μοι τήμερον, (my full persuasion 
is that nothing will induce me to give over to-day, till so and so.) 
Ran. 1420. ὁπότερος οὖν ἂν τῇ πόλει παραινέσειν-Ϊ μέλλῃ τι χρηστὸν, τοῦ- 
τον ἄξειν μοι δοκῶ. Pl. 1186, τὸν οὖν Δία τὸν σωτῆρα καὐτός μοι δοκῶ | 
χαίρειν ἐάσας ἐνθάδ᾽ αὐτοῦ καταμενεῖν. See also Pac. 61. Lys. 310. 
Th. 508. Vesp. 640. 

Ib. προσβαλεῖν. Voss translates: leisten, to accomplish. Reiske 
proposes to read προσλαβεῖν. 

905. ὄρχον. The lexicographers are divided in their opinions of 
the meaning and derivation of this word. Reiske prefers the sense, 
a line, a row of trees (derived like ὄρχαμος from ἄρχομαι, ἔρχομαι, or 
ὀρθός.) Passow leans to an enclosed place hedged round (εἴργω, ép- 


x That our ancestors used the word think in this sense, seems clear from the 
answer made by admiral Wood, when questioned as to the unfortunate James ITI. 
being on board his fleet after the battle of Flodden ; “1 would to God,” replied 
the brave seaman, “ that my king was there safely, for I would defend and keep 
him there scaithless, from all the traitors who have cruelly murdered him: and I 
think to behold the day when they shall be hanged and drawn for their demerits.” 
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εἶτα παρὰ τύνδε νέα μοσχίδια συκίδων, 

4 8 ¢ , Ψ ε΄. δὸλ 
καὶ τὸ τρίτον ἡμερίδος ὄσχον, O γέρων Odi, | 
καὶ περὶ τὸ χωρίον ἐλᾷδας ἅπαν ἐν κύκλῳ, 
ὥστ᾽ ἀλείφεσθαι σ᾽ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν κἀμὲ ταῖς νουμηνίαις. 
xos), particularly such places as gardens and vineyards. In the Ho- 
meric description of the beautiful gardens of ἢ γρῦνντα the word 


thus occurs ; 
πάροιθε δέ τ᾿ ὄμφακες εἰσὶν, 
ἄνθος ἀφιεῖσαι, ἔτεραι δ' ὑποπερκάζουσιν. 
ἔνθα δὲ κοσμηταὶ πρασιαὶ παρὰ νείατον ὄρχον 
παντοῖαι πεφύασιν, ἐπηετανὸν γανύωσαι. Od. H. 125. 
In the passage where Ulysses recalls to his father's mind the presents 
which the latter had made him in earlier times, it is thus found: 
ones pot δῶκας Spanner, καὶ δέκα μηλέας, 
* ὄρχους δέ μοι ὧδ᾽ ὀνόμῃνας 
ὄφρ πεντήκοντα, Od. ἢ. 330. 


Th. ἐλάσαι, ἐλαύνειν, to draw in a right line, to place. 1]. Σ, 564. 
Od. H. 113. περὶ δ᾽ ἕρκος ἔλασσε | κασσιτέρου. Od, Z. 9. ἀμφὶ δὲ τεῖχος 
ἔλασσε πόλει. 1]. H. 440. 1. 340. τάφρον. Od. Ξ. 11. σταυρούς, II. A. 
68. ὀγμόν. Hes, Op. 441. αὔλακα. Pind. Pyth. IV. 406. αὔλακας. 
Herodot. VII. 139. εἰ καὶ πολλοὶ τειχέων κιθῶνες ἦσαν ἐληλαμένοι διὰ 
τοῦ ᾿Ισϑμοῦ Πελοποννησίοισι. Passow in ν, 

οοῦ, gerne dim. of μόσχος, the young shoot, or sucker of a 
Eau Tl, A. 104. ὦ ποτ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς [Ἴδης ἐν κνημοῖσι δίδη μόσχοισι λύ- 


907. ἡμερίδος, Schneider considers the ἡμερὶς as the vitis arbus- 
liva, the h-climbing vine, Od. E, 68, ἡ 8 αὐτοῦ τετάνυστο περὶ σπείους 
γλαφυροῖο ἡμερὶς ἡβωῶσα, τεθήλει σταφυλῇσι. Passow rather consi- 
ders it as any fruit-tree, reclaimed from a wild state, 

908. ἅπαν. On the quantity of this word see Blomf. Append. ad 
Pers. 201. ἅπαν γ' ἐλᾷδας κύκλῳ. Elms. The description again re- 
minds us of the gardens of Alcinous : 

ἔνθα δὲ δένδρεα μακρὰ πεφύκει τηλεθύωντα, 

ὄγχναι, καὶ ῥοιαὶ, καὶ μηλέαε ἀγλαύκαρποι, 

συκαῖ τε γλυκεραὶ, καὶ ἔλαῖαι τηλεθόύωσαι. Od, H. 114. 
The four verses, which have required so much illustration, have 
been imitated by Aélian Epist. 4. | 

Ib. ἐν κύκλῳ, circularly. Pl. 679. Ib. 708. Lys. 267. Vesp. 134, 
924. Av. 118. Eq. 170. Vesp. 1439. ἐν τάχει (quickly). Av. 1070. ἐν 
φοναῖς (murderously). Eccl. 395. ἐν ὥρᾳ (early, suitably as to time). 
541. ἐν ἀλέᾳ (warmly). Thes, 830. Nub. 1332. Vesp. 421, 508. 
eq. 258. Pac. 628. ἐν δίκῃ (justly). Pac. 439. ἐν εἰρήνῃ ese): 
So also Thes. 177. ἐν βραχεῖ (shortly). 292. Eee, 321. ἐν καλῷ (con- 
patents). 320+ ἐν καθαρῷ, sub. τύπῳ, an open, unoccupied place. 

Cf. Pind. Ol. X. 55. 

909. ταῖς νουμηνίαις. The new moon seems to have been the ge- 
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f 


πίνειν ὑπὸ τῆς sana os δ᾽ ἂν ἐκπίῃ 


Θύραξε, Κᾶρες, οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ᾿Ανθεστήρια, 
Away, away, the Festival is done ! 

Ib. Pac. 551. ἀκούετε Keg: τοὺς γεωργοὺς ἀπιέναι. Av. 448. ἀκούετε 
λεῴ" τοὺς ὁπλίτας... ἀπιέναι πάλιν οἴκαδε, Susarion apud Diomed. ad 
Dionys. Thrace. p. 748. BEKKER. ἀκούετε λεῴ" Σουσαρίων λέγει rdde, 
steht fears begins with a similar formula, ᾿Ακούσατ᾽, See 

Thes. §.13. It need scarcely be added, that it is 


preserved in our own Oyez, or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, O 
yes. 

git. πίνειν. Examples of an infinitive for an imperative have 
already been supplied from the writings of Aristophanes. In no 
author are more instances of this construction to be found, than the 


man eal πίνων this precursor of « Poor Richard's Al. 
man pe τὲ to say ; ‘but there it is; and as it is in keeping 
with our present subject, I venture to quote it: 
ἐπὶ δ' αἴθοπα πινέμεν οἶνον 
ἐν σκιῇ ἐζόμενον, κεκορημένον ἦτορ ἐδωδῆς, 
ἀντίον ἀκραέος Ζεφύρου τρέψαντα πρόσωπον, 
κρήνης τ᾽ ἀενάου καὶ ἀπορρύτον, 7 τ᾽ ἀθύλωτος. 
τρὶς δ' ὕδατος προχέειν, τὸ δὲ τέτρατον ἱέμεν οἴνου. 
Op. 590---504. 
In these and similar verses (see more particularly the fine passage, 
334-338. ) it is evident that some such verb as ἄνωγα, or κέλομαι, 
is to be understood : and the poet, who has afforded the above in- 
stances of the elliptic form, furnishes also specimens of the complete 
form. Thus in the following cold-blooded recommendation, which 
no doubt was intended to reconcile the Inkles of the day to his 
former piece of joviality : 
αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δὴ 


πάντα βίον κατάθῃαι ἐπάρμενον ἔνδοθεν οἴκου, 
ita τ᾽ ἄοικον ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ ἄτεκνον ἔριθον 
δίζεσθαι κέλομαι" χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ὑπόπορτις Epos. Th. 598—6o0r. 
The prose-writer, who comes nearest to Hesiod in the use of this 
construction, is the author of the Jewish Antiquities. Merely refer- 
ring to more common examples, some of which, however, will be 
found worthy of deep attention, (IV. 8. 9, 21, 42. XVII. 13. 2. 
XVIII. 6.7.) I quote one at full length: καὶ τῷ ἐ ἐλαίῳ χρίσας "lodaos, 
ἀπέδειξε βασιλέα. τὸ δὲ πλῆθος, χαῖρον καὶ κροταλίζον, ἐβόα, ΣΏΖΕΣΘΑΙ 
ΤῸΝ BASIAEA, IX. 7. 2, Gop sAvE THE KING! . 

Ib. ὑπὸ τῆς σάλπιγγος, lo the trumpet. To the numerous examples 
of this construction to be found in Matthie, ὃ. 592, Ὁ. Quarterly 
Review, IX. p. 361, Mus. Crit. 1.78. Blomfield’s Gloss. in Choeph. 

198. add Xenoph. Anab. III. 4, 26. ἔβαλλον, ἐσφενδόνων, ἐτόξευον 
a ὁ μαστίγων. Thucyd. V. δ. 70. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ βραδέως καὶ ὑπὸ av- 
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πρώτιστος, ἀσκὸν- Κτησιφῶντος λήψεται. 

ΔΙ. ὦ παῖδες, ὦ γυναῖκες, οὐκ ἠκούσατε ; 

τί δρᾶτε ; τοῦ κήρυκος οὐκ ἀκούετε ; 

ἀναβραττετ᾽, ἐξοπτᾶτε, τρέπετ᾽, ἀφέλκετε οις 
λητῶν Σπολλῶν νόμῳ ἐγκαθεστώτων. Plut. Lycurg. 22. πράως καὶ ἱλαρῶς 
ὑπὸ τοῦ μέλους ἀγομένων ἐπὶ τὸν κίνδυνον. In later writers this formula 
occurs with a dative case. Lucian, V. 164. ὑπ᾽ αὐλοῖς, καὶ κυμβάλοις. 
II. 51. III. 245. Herodian, V. c. 3. §. 16. xopevovra νόμῳ βαρβάρων, 
ὑπό τε αὐλοῖς καὶ σύριγξι. Ibid. c. 5, 9. 

912. ἀσκὸν- Κτησιφῶντος : i. e. a skin of the largest size. Who 
this ton of man was, is not further known. According to the Scho- 
liast, the competitors for the prize were bound to stand upon a 
blown skin, while performing their drinking feat. 

915. The large preparations made in the cuisine of Diczopolis, 
appear to indicate that a party was expected to celebrate the rite 
with him. The vigorous orders for the various processes of boiling, 
roasting, turning, and unspitting, seem to imply a fear that the 
trumpet may give the expected signal before the preparations are 
completed. 

Ib. ἀναβράττω, Att. for ἀναβράσσω (Bpaw, βράζω, Bpdrrw). To 
cause boiling water to come to its height ; to throw about with a 
sputtering, as the foam thrown up by a raging sea. Hence Apollon. 
Rhod. IT. 566. ὦρτο δὲ πολλὴ | ἅλμη ἀναβρασθεῖσα, νέφος ds. Here, 
to boil again, to warm up by laying fire beneath. Pac. 1197. ἀνα- 
βράττω κίχλας. Ran. 510. κρέα | ἀνέβραττεν ὀρνίθεια. 

Ib. ἐξοπτᾶτε. Eq. 954. θρῖον ἐξωπτημένον. 

οἱ δ᾽ ἰχθύες, οἴκαδ᾽ ἰόντες, 
ἐξοπτῶντες σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἂν παρέκειντ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῖσι τραπέζαις. 
Teleclides ap. Athen. 268, c. 
Under what dynasty this latter remarkable event took place will 
presently appear. 

Ib. rpérere. Bergler compares Horace’s macros dum turdos ver- 
sat in igne. But the ancient poets, without any knowledge of the 
powers of steam, had their ideas of a state of perfectibility, when 
these operations took place of themselves, without any subordinate 
agency. Hence the colloquy, in the “ Pluti” of Cratinus, between 
the fish-eater and the fish to be eaten: 


* The trumpeter and herald, it may be added, were no unimportant function- 
aries in antiquity. Hence in inscriptions where festal contests and victories are 
recorded, their names generally head the list. Thus in Boeckh’s inscriptions 
(Staatsh. 11. 357. 9.) we find, 

Οἵδε ἐνίκων τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν Χαριτησίων. 
Σαλπιστής. 
Μῆνις ᾿Απολλωνίου ᾿Αντιοχεὺς ἀπὺ Μαιάνδρου. 
Κήρυξ. 
Ζώϊλος Ζωΐλου Πάφιος. 
Then follow the rhapsodist, the epic poet, the flute-player, &c. See also Inscript. 
Orchom. IIT. 


ΑΧΑΡΝΗΣ. 909 


τὰ λαγῷα, ταχέως τοὺς στεφάνους ἀνείρετε. 

φέρε τοὺς ὀβελίσκους, iv’ ἀναπείρω τὰς κίχλας. 

XO. GAG σε τῆς εὐβουλίας, 

μᾶλλον δὲ τῆς εὐωχίας, 

ἄνθρωπε, τῆς παρούσης. 920 
ΔΙ. τί δῆτ᾽, ἐπειδὰν τὰς κίχλας 


“Εὐχθὺ Babi.” “"ANN’ οὐδέπω τἀπὶ θάτερ᾽ ὑπτός εἰμι." 
“ Οὐκοῦν μεταστρέψας σεαυτὸν ἄλειφας εἰσάλειψον.᾽" 
Athen. VI. 267, e. 

Ib. ἀφέλκετε, withdraw (from the spit). Compare infr. v. 1018. 

916. τὰ Aaya, Βα. κρέατα. Eq. 1192. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ Aaya’ ἕξεις ὁπόθεν 
δῷς. 1199. ὁρᾷς τὰ λαγῷ᾽ ἅ σοι φέρω. Pac. 1312. ἐμβάλλεσθε τῶν 
λαγῴων. 1150. λαγῷα τέτταρα. 1196. τῶν λαγῴων πολλά. Ecc. 842. 
Vesp. 709, ἔζων ἐν πᾶσι λαγῴοις. 1203. 

Ib. στεφάνους dveipere—in anticipation of a feast. Herodot. III. 
118, dveipas περὶ τὸν χαλινὸν τοῦ ἵππου. 

917. ἀναπείρω. 1]. Β, 426. σπλάγχνα & ap’ ἀμπείραντες. Herodot. 
IV. 94. ἣν μὲν δὴ ἀποθάνῃ ἀναπαρείς. 103. ἔπειτα ἐπὶ ξύλου μεγάλου 
ἀναπείρας. Lucian, III. 245. διαπαρείς. 

918. Eq. 837. ζηλῶ σε τῆς εὐγλωττίας. Vesp. 1450. ζηλῶ ye τῆς 
εὐτυχίας | τὸν πρέσβυν. Thes. 175. For examples from other au- 
thors, see Blomfield’s Prom. Vinct. p. 144. 

921. Elmsley compares Nub. 154. τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν, ἕτερον εἰ πύθοιο Σω- 
κράτους Φρόντισμα ; 769. τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν, εἰ ταύτην λαβών; Pac. 859. τί 
δῆτ᾽, ἐπειδὰν νυμφίον μ᾽ ὁρᾶτε λαμπρὸν ὄντα; 863,916. Lys. 300. 

Ib. τὰς κίχλας ὀπτημένας. Whether roasted, boiled, or stewed, the 
thrush seems to have been a particularly favourite article of food 

the epicures of antiquity. Hence in those visions of Lub- 
berland, which the comic poets were wont to put forth, as their 
conception of the golden age, this bird never fails to make a con- 
spicuous figure, both in their senarii and their anapwsts : 


ὀπταὶ κίχλαι δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖσδ᾽ dvaSpacr’ ἠρτυμέναι 
περὶ τὸ στόμ' ἐπέτοντ᾽, ἀντιβολοῦσαι καταπιεῖν, 
ὑπὸ μυρρίναισι ὙΓΡΆ. ἘΣ κεχυμέναι. 

Pherecrates, ap. Athen. VI. 269, b. and Pors. Adv. p. go. 
Omrai τε κίχλαι μετ᾽ ἀμητίσκων εἰς τὸν φάρυγ' εἰσεπέτοντο. 

Teleclides ap. Athen. VI. 268, d. 
τὰ δὲ δένδρη τὰ 'ν τοῖς ὄρεσιν δὴ χορδαῖς omrais ἐριφείοις 
φυλλοροήσει, καὶ τευθιδίοις ἁπαλοῖς, δ κίχλαις τ᾽ ἀναβράστοις. 
Pherec. ib. VI. 269, ἃ 


& From this partiality of the Athenians for the thrush arises, I think, a pecu- 
rtrd ‘Phe Chorus of te author’s comedy of Peace, which has not yet been 
Chorus of the play, , while enlogizing those delights of the Diony 
festivals (of which a translation as been given at v. debe ais τεῦ ἐὸν eh) 
αὐλῶν, τραγῳδῶν, Σοφοκλέους μελῶν, κιχλῶν. In this passage the 
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ὀπτωμένας ἴδητε ; 

ΧΟ. οἶμαί σε καὶ τοῦτ᾽ εὖ λέγειν. 

ΔΙ. τὸ πῦρ ὑποσκάλευε. 

ΧΟ. ἤκουσας ὡς μαγειρικῶς, 925 
΄ι Q ~ 

Kopas Te, kat δειπνητικῶς 


925. μαγειρικῶς. The refinement of the times does not appear to 
have exploded the word cook, as vulgar, and substituted, like our 
polite neighbours, the term artiste. Pac. 1017. εἶθ᾽ ὅπως μαγειρικῶς 
σφάξεις τὸν οἷν. 

926. κομψῶς, cleverly, neatly, like a gentleman. In the Platonic 
and Aristophanic writings the word κομψὸς implies, in mental ope- 
rations, all that is fine, subtle, and sophistic (Eq. 18. (κομψευριπι- 
κῶς.) Nub. 1030. Th. 93, 460. Ran. 967. Av. 195. Gorg. 486, c. 
493, ἃ. 521, 6. 6 Rep. 499, a. 505, Ὁ. 1 Leg. 634,8. Phileb. 53, c. 
Cratyl. 399, a. 426, a. 429, d. Sophist. 236, d. 259, c. Pheedo, 
105, c. Phedr. 266, d.): in manners, all the observances of po- 
lished society, in opposition to the practices of the rude and uncul- 
tivated classes (Nub. 649. Vesp. 1317. 9 Rep. 572, c. Conviv. 
222, 6. Lysis, 216, a. Hip. Maj. 288,d. 3 Epist. 318, Ὁ. add Lu- 
cian, III. 140). The union of these endowments and accomplish- 
ments with high moral qualities constituted the καλοκἀγαθὸς, or 
complete gentleman of antiquity. 

Ib. δειπνητικῶς, in a banquet-like fashion. Though the acts of 
carving and dissection are not expressly named in this catalogue of 
excellencies, they are obviously implied ; and as ‘ the feast of rea- 
son’ is pretty well concluded in this drama, and that of the senses 
about to commence, an idle moment may be allowed to an operation 
which, from the days of Homer to Parini, has occasionally come 
under the favourable notice of poetry; but the obvious place for 


appears to me to be used as synonymous with μελῶν ς in other words, an intellec- 
tual pleasure is expressed by a corporeal one: (the smack of the lips, the indrawn 
breath, and all the usual artifices of intonation by a clever actor, will easily occur 
to the reader). Then follow the words érvAAlwy Εὐριπίδου :- here the Chorus is 
interrupted by Trygzeus, who indignantly expresses his contempt for a poet, whose 
writings smelt more of a pleader than a bard. The Chorus waits patiently till 
this fit of indignation is over, and then puts its own, i.e. the popular, sense 
upon these /ays of Euripides by another synonym, viz. by pronouncing the word 
κιττοῦ ; as much as to say, whatever may be the merit of the melodies of Sopho- 
cles, these delicate lays are the only productions deserving that ivied crown which 
is assigned to triumphant bards at the Dionysiac festivals. In this sense it ap- 
pears to me that the passage may be understood, without destroying that medley 
of incongruous images, in which the general humour of the passage undoubtedly 
consists. Considering how much the ivy was employed in the festivals of Bacchus, 
in binding the brows of the god himself, in ornamenting the persons or thyrsi of 
those who figured in his processions, and, above all, in circling the head of the 
bards who had triumphed at his festivals, it is remarkable how rarely the word 
is found in the writings of Aristophanes. Besides the passage just illustrated, or 
rather attempted to be so, I am not aware of more than three other places where 
the word occurs, Thes. 988, 999. Av. 238. 
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αὑτῷ διακονεῖται ; 

TE. οἴμοι τάλας. ΔΙ. ὦ Ἡρακλεῖς, τίς οὑτοσί ; 

TE. ἀνὴρ κακοδαίμων. ΔΙ. κατὰ σεαυτόν νυν τρέπου. 
TE. ὦ φίλτατε, σπονδαὶ γάρ εἰσι σοὶ μόνῳ, 930 
μέτρησον εἰρήνης τί μοι, κἂν πέντ᾽ ἔτη. 

ΔΙ. rid ἔπαθες; TE. ἐπετρίβην ἀπολέσας τὼ Boe. 


such a notice, if indeed any notice whatever of the subject is justi- 
fied, is in the Appendix. (See note O.) 
927. διακονεῖται, Soph, Phil. 287. κἄδει re βαιῇ τῇδ᾽ ὑπὸ στέγῃ 
μόνον | διακονεῖσθαι, i.e. minister to myself. In Luvian’s “ True His- 
"this word is used to describe certain ministering offices per- 
formed by the winds at a banquet, the full delights of which must 
be left to the readers of the original, The writer having described 
the manner in which the guests prepared themselves for the repast, 
viz. by drinking at two fountains, the nature of one of which was 
to impart a keen sense of pleasure, and the other, a disposition to 
unbounded mirth, proceeds to describe the entertainment itself as 
follows: τὸ δὲ συμπόσιον, ἔξω τῆς πόλεως πεποίηται, ἐν τῷ "HAvol@ κα- 
λουμένῳ medio λειμὼν δέ ἐστι κάλλιστος, καὶ περὶ αὐτὸν ὕλη παντοία, 
πυκνὴ, ovea τοὺς κατακειμένους, καὶ στρωμνὴν μὲν ἐκ τῶν ἀνθέων 
ὑποβέβληνται. διακονοῦνται δὲ καὶ διαφέρουσιν ἕκαστα οἱ ἄνεμοι, πλήν γε 
τοῦ οἰνοχοεῖν. τούτου γὰρ .. 1V.274. But we must not trespass fur- 
ther. To those, however, who looked to the perfect wra of feast- 
ing, even this agency must have wanted correctness; they waited 
the times when all movements connected with cookery and good 
eating were to be spontaneous : 
A. ἔπειτα δοῦλον οὐδὲ εἷς κεκτήσετ᾽, οὐδὲ δούλην" 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς αὐτῷ δῆτ᾽ ἀνὴρ γέρων διακονήσει ; 
B, οὐ δῆτ᾽: ὁδοιποροῦντα γὰρ τάδε πάντ' ἐγὼ ποιήσω. 
A. τί δῆτα τοῦτ᾽ αὐτοῖς πλέον ; Β. πρόσεισιν αὐθέκαστον 
τῶν σκευαρίων ὅταν Kady τις" “* παρατίθου, τράπεζα" 
αὐτὴ παρασκεύαζε σαυτὴν." ‘* Marre, θυλάκισκε."" 
“ἐ ἔγχει, κύαθε. πουὖσθ' ἡ κύλιξ; διάνιζε σύ γε σεαυτὴν ;” 
“ε ἀνάβαινε, pata.” “ τὴν χύτραν χρῆν ἐξερᾶν τὰ τεῦτλα." 
Crates ap. Athen, 267, e. 

928. radds. Pl. 930. Ran. 307. Th. 241, 625, 1038. Av. 62, 
1260. and many other places. See Bentley’s Dissert. 97-8. 

Ib, κατὰ σεαυτόν νυν τρέπου, go your own way, Nub. 1263. For 
the formula κατὰ σεαυτὸν, compare Plut. in Vit. Arist. §. 2. ᾿Αριστεί- 
ϑης δὲ καθ' ἑαυτὸν ὥσπερ ὁδὸν ἰδίαν ἐβάδιζε διὰ τῆς πολιτείας, Vesp. 786. 
κατ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν κοὺ μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων λήψομαι. Aristot. Eth. g. οὐδεὶς γὰρ 
ἕλοιτ᾽ ἂν καθ᾽ αὑτὸν πάντ᾽ ἔχειν, Elmsley ingeniously compares Av. 
12. Euelp. οἴμοι. Pisth. σὺ μὲν, ὦ τᾶν, τὴν ὁδὸν ταύτην ih. See also 
Wagner's Alciphron, I. p. 165. II. 10. 

0,82. ἐπετρίβην. Pac. 246. ὦ Μέγαρα Μέγαρ᾽, ὡς ἐπιτετρίψεσθ' αὖ- 
προς ἀπαξάπαντα καταμεμυττωτευμένα. Nub. 243. νόσος μ' ἐπέτριψεν ἱπ- 
Ρ2 
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ΔΙ. ὦ τρὶς κακοδαίμων, εἶτα λευκὸν ἀμπέχει ; 

TE. καὶ ταῦτα μέντοι, νὴ Δί᾽, ὥπερ μ᾽ ἐτρεφέτην 935 
ἐν πᾶσι-βολίτοις. ΔΙ. εἶτα νυνὶ τοῦ δέει ; 

TE. ἀπόλωλα τὠφθαλμὼ δακρύων τὼ Boe. 

ἀλλ᾽, εἴ τι κήδει Δερκέτου Φυλασίου, 

ὑπάλειψον εἰρήνῃ με τὠφθαλμὼ ταχύ. 

ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πόνηρ᾽, οὐ δημοσιεύων τυγχάνω. 940 
TE. ἴθ᾽, ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ἣν πως Kopicwpa τὼ Boe. 

ΔΙ. οὐκ ἔστιν' ἀλλὰ κλᾶε πρὸς τοὺς Πιττάλου. 


mun. 438. τὸν γάμον, ὅς μ᾽ ἐπέτριψεν. 072. ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος πολλάς. 
Th. 557. ἐπιτριβείης. Av. 1530. ἐντεῦθεν dpa “ τοὐπιτριβείης᾽ ἐγένετο. 

934. λευκὸν ἀμπέχει: implying that he ought to have been in 
mourning. Eccl. 540. τοῦτ᾽ ἠμπισχόμην. See further Plut. in Vit. 
Cim. ὃ. 10. Pericl. 38. 

936. ἐν πᾶσι-βολίτοι. Translate, in all that oxen can furnish. 
The allusion is to a well known expression, ἐν πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς : 

Πλούτῳ δ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ ἦν πάντα συμπεφυρμένα, 
ἐν πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς πάντα τρόπον εἰργασμένα. 
Pherecrates ap. Athen. 268, 6. 

Ib. τοῦ for rivos. Also Vesp. 767. Ecc. 620, 672. Nub. 736. 
Eq. 1005. 

938. κήδει Δερκέτου. Nub. 106. ἀλλ᾽ ef τι κήδει τῶν πατρῴων ἀλφί- 
των. Eq. 1342. καὶ κήδομαί cov. 

939. ὑπάλειψον. Pac. 807. καὶ παγκράτιόν γ᾽ ὑπαλειψαμένοις νεανι- 
κῶς | παίειν. 

940. πόνηρε. Πόνηρος, with the accent on the antepenultima, 
signifies, wretched, unhappy. See Buttmann’s Gr. Gr. p. 55. who 
refers to Ammon, v. πόνηρον. Eust. ad 1]. B. 764. p. 258. 14. seq. 
Basil. Reiz. de Accent. p. 108. See also Gesner's note, Luc. 
VIL. 419. 

Ib. δημοσιεύων. In Plato’s Apol. 32, a. δημοσιεύειν is opposed to 
iStorevew, public life to private life. Here, and Plato’s Gorg. 514, 
e. Polit. 259, a. it is applied to the physicians who were appointed 
at the public charge to attend more particularly to the poor. See 
Aristoph. Pl. 407. Bentley’s Dissertation, 384. Wachsmuth, ITI. 
124. IV. 50. Boeckh, I. 160. Compare Plato’s description (De 
Leg. IV. 720, c. d.) of the slave deputed by the physician to do 
his work among the poorest classes, with Crabbe’s ‘‘ Parish Apo- 
thecary.” 

941. κομίσωμαι, recover. Th. 1166. ἣν οὖν κομίσωμαι τοῦτον. Av. 
549. εἰ μὴ κομιούμεθα παντὶ τρόπῳ τὴν ἡμετέραν βασιλείαν. 

942. πρὸς τοὺς Πιττάλου. Supply οἴκους or μαθητάς. Pittalus, one 
of the public physicians just alluded to. 
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TE. σὺ & ἀλλά μοι σταλαγμὸν εἰρήνης ἕνα 

εἰς τὸν καλαμίσκον ἐνστάλαξον τουτονί. 

ΔΙ. οὐδ᾽ ἂν στριβιλικίγξ' ἀλλ᾽ ἀπιὼν οἴμωζέ που. 945 
TE. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων τοῖν γεωργοῖν βοιδίοιν. 

ΧΟ. ἁνὴρ ἀνηύρηκέν τι ταῖς 

σπονδαῖσιν ἡδὺ, κοὐκ ἔοι - 

κεν οὐδενὶ μεταδώσειν. 

Al. κατάχει σὺ τῆς χορδῆς τὸ μέλι' 050 
XO. ἤκουσας ὀρθιασμάτων ; 

Al. omrare τἀγχέλεια. 


943. σὺ & ἀλλά. Besides the illustrations of this expression 
given at v. 177. see Elmsley’s Heracl. p. 102. and Heindorf’s note 
in Platon. IV. p. 389. (Priestley’s edition.) 

944. καλαμίσκον, calamum. Bruncx. Réhrehen, little tube or 
pipe. Voss. 

Ib, ἐνσταλάζωΞε ἐνστάζω, (Od. B. 271. Herodot. IX. 3.) drop into. 

045. στριβιλικὶγξ, the smallest drop. [στρίβος, the weak, fine tone 
of a bird.) The rough manner in which the present and a subse- 
quent applicant are treated, is to be considered, not as the petu- 
Jance of a man, disturbed in his preparations for what he considers 
an important rite, but as poetical justice dealt on the previous 
apathy and ignorance of the applicants. If Dicw#opolis had a right 
to count for co-operation in any quarter, it should have been wih 
the land-owner, whose fields were sure to be devastated by war, 
and the bridegroom in prospectu, to whom the quitting of his man. 
sion with its new ornament must have been so particularly unac- 
ceptable. Neither, however, had been content to lend a helping 
hand to Diewopolis, and both are punished accordingly ; the one in 
his fears of military service, the other in the actual loss of his cattle. 
The full tide of vengeance is of course reserved for Lamachus, the 
head of the war-party. 

047. ἀνεύρηκεν. Dobtee prefers ἐνεύρηκεν. On the metre of these 
dimeter iambics, see Hermann de Metr. p. 100-1. Reisig. Conject. 

το. 
τὸ 951. στάθευε. Passow considers this verb to be derived from 
ρον (ἱστημι). The strong heat implied by it is evinced in 

such expressions as σταθερὰ μεσημβρία, σταθερὸν ἦμαρ, σταθερὺν θέρος, 
all belonging to the time of day, or year, when the sun has the 
“cael powes: Lysist. 376. οὐκ οἶδά σ᾽ εἰ τῇδ᾽ ὡς ἔχω τῇ λαμπάδι 


952. a (ὑρθιάζω, ὄρθιος, loud words or speech. Alschyl. 
Choeph. 265. κἀξορθιάζων πολλά. See also Pers. 693, 1051. ‘sh 


ὶ ‘ 
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XO. ἀποκτενεῖς λιμῷ με, καὶ 
τοὺς γείτονας κνίσῃ τε καὶ 955 
~ a 4 
gwovyn, τοιαῦτα λάσκων. 
ΔΙ. ὀπτᾶτε ταυτὶ, καὶ καλῶς ξανθίζετε. 
ΠΑ. Δικαιόπολι. ΔΙ. τίς οὑτοσί; τίς οὑτοσί: 
y 
ΠΑ. ἐπεμψέ τίς σοι νυμφίος ταυτὶ κρέα 
4 σι a ΄- σι 
ἐκ τῶν γάμων. Al. καλῶς γε ποιῶν, ὅστις ἦν. 960 


954. Elmsley translates: Me quidem Jame enecabis, vicinos vero 
tuos nidore et clamore. 

955. κνίσῃ. See Blomf. Prometh. p. 47. Choeph. p- 153. As 
the travellers in Lucian’s “ True History” approach the place of 
future punishment, a κνίση of a less agreeable odour than that in 
the text salutes their nostrils: ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸν εὐώδη ἀέρα προϊόντες παρελη- 
λύθειμεν, αὐτίκα ἡμᾶς ὀδμή τε δεινὴ διεδέχετο, οἷον ἀσφάλτου, καὶ θείου, 
καὶ πίσσης, ἅμα καιομένων, καὶ κνίσσα δὲ πονηρὰ, καὶ ἀφόρητος, ὥσπερ dx’ 
ἀνθρώπων ὀπτωμένων" καὶ ὁ ἀὴρ ζοφερὸς, καὶ ὁμιχλώδης, καὶ κατέσταζεν ἐξ 
αὐτοῦ δρόσος πιττίνη. IV. 289. 

956. λάσκων, clamans. See Blomfield’s Agamem. p. 238. Pac. 
381. λακήσομαι. Nub. 410. διαλακήσασα. 

957- ξανθίζειν, to make brown by roasting. 

959. The meaning of the word ταυτὶ in this passage has been 
already explained. The more usual form occurs, Av. 1689. βούλεσθε 
δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ τέως ὀπτῶ τὰ κρέα ταντὶ μένων; Pac. 102. τὰ κρέα ταυτί σοι 
φέρων. In allusion to this ancient practice of abstracting part of 
the contents of a dinner-table, and sending it to a friend’s or the 
guest's own house, see a fine piece of satire in Lucian, IV. 1 δ. 

οὔο. ἐκ τῶν γάμων. The word γάμοι is often applied to a single 
wedding. Av. 132. μέλλω yap ἑστιᾶν γάμους. 1740. Ζηνὸς πάροχος 
γάμων. ; ἜΝ 

Ib. καλῶς---ποιῶν. This phrase occurs in various forms, express- 
ing a sense of obligation, satisfaction, approbation, and gratitude in 
the person using it. P]. 863. καλῶς roivuy ποιῶν ἀπόλλυται, And so 
the nearly similar expression, Pac. 271. εὖ ye... ποιῶν [ἀπόλωλ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνος. Andoc. 6, 26. εἰπεῖν οὖν τὸν Εὔφημον ὅτι καλῶς ποιήσειεν εἰπών. 
Few writers are more fond of this phrase, than the great orator, in 
whose writings it sometimes occurs under forms which require some 
familiarity to give them their due effect. Dem. 17, 10. ἵν᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν 
πολλῶν ὧν καλῶς ποιοῦντες (qu’ils possédent par la faveur des dieuz. 
Auger. Fortunately for them, in more familiar English) ἔχουσι, μικρὰ 
ἀναλίσκοντες Ta λοιπὰ καρπῶνται ἀδεῶς. 141, 14. μετὰ ταῦτα ἡ τύχη, 
καλῶς ποιοῦσα, πολλὰ πεποίηκε τὰ κοινά. 141, 10. οἱ γὰρ εὔποροι πάντες 
ἔρχονται μεθέξοντες τούτου, καὶ καλῶς ποιοῦσιν. 304, 25. τῆς δὲ φιλανθρω- 
πίας---ὑμεϊῖς καλῶς ποιοῦντες τοὺς καρποὺς κεκόμισθε. 490, 16. ὅτε δ᾽ 
ὑμεῖς, καλῶς ποιοῦντες, ----ἄμεινον ἐκείνων πράττετε. 582, 20. εἰσὶ μὲν εἰς 
τὰ μάλιστα αὐτοὶ πλούσιοι, καὶ καλῶς ποιοῦσι. 1465, 4. ἐπειδήπερ οἱ 
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ΠΑ. ἐκέλευε δ᾽ ἐγχέαι σε, τῶν κρεῶν χάριν, 

ἵνα μὴ στρατεύοιτ᾽,.. .. 

ἐς τὸν ἀλάβαστον κύαθον εἰρήνης ἕνα. 

ΔΙ. ἀπόφερ᾽, ἀπόφερε τὰ κρέα, καὶ μή μοι δίδου, 

ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἐγχέαιμι χιλίων δραχμῶν. 965 
ἀπόφερε Tas Σπονδάς. φέρε τὴν olvnpvow, 

iv οἶνον ἐγχέω λαβὼν ἐς τοὺς xoas. 

ΧΟ. καὶ μὴν ὁδί τις τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνεσπακὼς, 

ὥσπερ τι δεινὸν ἀγγελῶν, ἐπείγεται. 


θεοὶ, καλῶς ποιοῦντες, σώσαντες τὴν πόλιν ἀποδεδώκασιν ὑμῖν ὅ τι ἂν βού- 
λησθε ἐξ ἀρχῆς βουλεύσασθαι. 1471, 6. ἐπειδὴ δὲ καλῶς ποιοῦντες πᾶσι 
τοῖς ἐν ταῖς αἰτίαις διήλλαχθε, καὶ ἐμοὶ διαλλάγητε, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 
Platon. Symp. 174, @ εἶπον οὖν, ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς μετὰ Σωκράτους HKoupe . . 
καλῶς, ἔφη, ποιῶν σύ. 

962. ἵνα---στρατεύοιτ᾽. The past tense ἐκέλευε in the preceding 
sentence requires the optative mood in the following sentence. Pi. 
go. ὁ δέ μ' ἐποίησεν τυφλὸν, | ἵνα μὴ διαγιγνώσκοιμι τούτων μηδένα. 7211. 
κατέπλασεν αὐτοῦ τὰ βλέφαρ' ἐκστρέψας, ἵνα | ὀδυνῷτο μᾶλλον. Nub. 
1189. ἐκεῖνος οὖν τὴν κλῆσιν εἰς δύ᾽ ἡμέρας | ἔθηκεν... ] ἵν᾽ αἱ θέσεις 
γίγνοιντο τῇ νουμηνίᾳ. 1199. ἵν᾽ ὡς τάχιστα τὰ mpvravet ἀφοιοίευ, | διὰ 
τοῦτο προὐτένθευσαν ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ. ‘To which examples add Pac. 208, 
413, 745. Av. 340-1, 1544. Eccl. 66, 88, 347, 540, 544. Thes. 
506, 587. Lys, 488, 490, 753. Vesp. 175, 301. Eq. 649, 880, 1303. 
Ran. 109, 250, 919, 1041, 1063, 1190, 1299. For the superior 
humanity of Jewish to Athenian institutions, on the subject of ex- 
emption from military service, see Horne’s Introduction, III, 188. 

963. ἀλάβαστον. A vessel of this sort, as Elmsley acutely ob. 
serves, Is Ἐν appropriately sent, as being much in use on nuptial 
occasions. 1. 529. οὔτε μύροισιν pupica στακτοῖς, ὁπόταν νύμφην 

966. ‘nécbepe τὰς Zrovdds, The mutes, who had hitherto repre- 
sented the allegorical truces, retire from the stage. 

Ib. οἰνήρυσις (apie), instrument for drawing or bucketing out 
wine. Hesych, οἰνήρυσις" ἀγγεῖον, ὡς κοτύλη, μεθ᾽ οὗ τὸν οἶνον ἀντλοῦσιν, 

967. ἵν'----ἐγχέω----ἐς, Pac. 1242. μόλυβδον εἰς τουτὶ τὸ κοῖλον ἐγχέας. 
Ran. 620. ἐς τὰς ῥῖνας ὄξος ἐγχέων. Av. 1081. τοῖς τε κοψίκοισιν εἰς 
τὰς ῥῖνας ἐγχεῖ τὰ πτερά. 

968. τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνεσπακώς, Eg. 631. τὰ μέτωπ᾽ ἀνέσπασεν, Dem. 
442, 11, ἐπειδὴ δὲ μυρία εἴργασται κακὰ, τὰς ὀφρῦς ἀνέσπακε, κἂν “ ὅ γε- 
γραμματευκὼς Αἰσχίνης" εἴπῃ τις, κι τι λ. Alciph. lib. IIT. ep. 3. κατε- 
σπακὼς τὰς ὀφρῦς. Lib. I. ep. 26. συνεσπακώς, (ana » picture 
of a usurer, most probably borrowed from Menander.) 

969. ἐπείγεται. Pac. 1078. ἐκαλανθὶς ἐπειγομένη. Eccl. ἄς 
ἐπείγου ἅπασα. 835. χωρεῖτ᾽, ἐπείγεσθ' εὐθὺ τῆς στρατηγιδυς, Β 
354. Z. 363. The word occurs in a specimen of Amphimachrian 

P4 
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ΚΗ. ἰὼ πόνοι τε, καὶ μάχαι, καὶ Aapayo. 970 
ΛΑ. τίς ἀμφιχαλκοφάλαρα δώματα κτυπεῖ ; 
ΚΗ. ἰέναι σ᾽ ἐκέλευον οἱ στρατηγοὶ τήμερον, . 
ταχέως λαβόντα τοὺς λόχους καὶ τοὺς λόφους" 

4 “a ’ ‘ δ ΄ 
κἄπειτα τηρεῖν νιφομενον Tas εἰσβολας. 
ὑπὸ τοὺς Xoas γὰρ καὶ Χύτρους αὐτοῖσί τις 975 


metre preserved by Dionysius Halic.: οἱ δ᾽ ἐπείγοντο πλωταῖς ἀπήνῃσι 
χαλκεμβόλοις. A still nobler use of the word is to be found in the 
Pindaric writings, where the poet employs it to express the speed, 
with which the deeds of heavenly powers are accomplished : 

ὠκεῖα δ᾽ ἐπειγομένων ἤδη θεῶν 

πρᾶξις, ὁδοί τε βραχεῖαι. 

κεῖνο κεῖν᾽ duap διαίτα- 

σεν. Pyth. ΙΧ. rig. 

971. ἀμφὶ χαλκοφάλαρα δώμαται So Reiske, Brunck, Pors. Bek. 
Sch. Dind. ἀμφιχαλκοφάλαρα, Elms. Passow, Etym. Mag. ; the latter 
resolving the word into ἀμφὶ, χαλκὸς, and φάλαρα, which latter term 
he explains by τὰ τῶν ἵππων μετωπίδιι, But is this interpretation 
correct? At v. 1087. Lamachus is certainly addressed as Aapayin- 
πίον, my little equestrian: but as the whole object of that scene is 
to put the representative of the war-party in the most ridiculous 
light possible, the appellation, I imagine, is addressed rather to the 
position in which he is carried or supported by his two servants, 
than applied to his actual condition in society, or to any particular 
delight which he took in his horse or its trappings. The great 
topic of ridicule pointed at Lamachus throughout this play, from 
his first appearance on the stage, till he comes before the spectators 
wounded and helpless, is his enormous crest. Compare therefore 
the quotation from Alczus, v. 520. and translate, A house filled 
mith a great brazen-crested helmet ; (something like that in Lord 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto ;) or else render generally, with Pas- 
sow, A house ornamented all about mith brazen toys and trifles. 
That the exact meaning of the word φάλαρα, in reference to the 
ancient helmet, is not very easy to catch, see, among other refer- 
ences, 1]. E. 743. A. 41. Π. 106. Blomftield’s Perse, p. 172. and 
compare Passow and Schneider in vv. φάλος, φαλαρὸς, ἀμφίφαλος, 
τετράφαλος, τετραφάληρος, &c. 

Ib. κτυπεῖ, transit. makes to resound ; so κτυπεῖν χθόνα. 

974. νιφόμενον, licet ningat. Bruncx. But why not snowed 
upon? Herodot. IV. 31. τὰ κατύπερθε ταύτης τῆς χώρης αἰεὶ νίφεται. 
Xen. Hell. II. 4. 2. 

Ib. ras εἰσβολὰς, the passes. Eq. 856. ras εἰσβολὰς τῶν ἀλφίτων, 
i. 6. of the corn-market. 

975. ὑπὸ τοὺς Xéas, at the time of the feast. Herodot. I. 51. ὑπὸ 
τὸν νηὸν κατακαέντα. 11. 36. ὑπὸ τοὺς θανάτους. Thucyd. —. ὑπὸ τὴν 
πρώτην ἐπελθοῦσαν νύκτα ἀπέδρα. 1]. 27. ὑπὸ τὸν σεισμόν. Esch. 30, 
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ἤγγειλε λῃστὰς ἐμβαλεῖν Bowwriovs. 
ΛΑ. ἰὼ στρατηγοὶ πλείονες ἢ βελτίονες. 
οὐ δεινὰ μὴ ᾿ξεῖναί με μηδ᾽ ἑορτάσαι ; 
ΔΙ. ἰὼ στράτευμα πολεμολαμαχαϊκόν. 


9. Isoc. 78, a. Lysias, 195, 5. Alciph. lib. I. ep. 33. Damoxenus 
in Athen. III. 102, ec. 

ποῖός t ἐπὶ δύσιν Πλειάδων συνειδέναι 

ἰχθῦς, ὑπὸ τροπάς τ᾽ ἐστι χρησ. τ 

αἱ μεταβολαὶ γὰρ αἵ τε κινήσεις κακὸν 

ἠλίβατον ἀνθρώποισιν, ἀλλοίωμά τε. Porson’s Advers. p. 61. 

Ib. Χύτρους : the third day of the festival ; so called, says arch- 
bishop Potter, from χύτρα, a Ne which was brought forth full of 
all sorts of seeds, which the Athenians accounted sacred to Mercu- 
rius χθόνιος. The Scholiast quotes a passage from Theopompus, 
which refers the origin of the custom to those preserved from the 
great deluge. | 

976. esas Pac. 701. ἀπέθανεν, | 68 of Λάκωνες ἐνέβαλον. Ly- 
sias, 193, 7. els τὴν ἀλλοτρίαν ἐμβαλόντων. 195, 18. εἰς ἔρημον τὴν 

ἐμβαλεῖν, Plut. Pericl. 18. 30. Aristid. το. 

_ 977+ πλείονες ἢ βελτίονες, more conspicuous for their numbers than 
their merits or their services. For the grammar, see Matthie, 
§. 456. For the fact, hear the orators: Dem. 47, 9. οὐχ ἐχειρο- 
roveire δὲ ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν δέκα ταξιάρχους καὶ στρατηγοὺς καὶ φυλάρχους 
καὶ ἱππάρχους δύο; τί οὖν οὗτοι ποιοῦσιν ; πλὴν ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς, ὃν ἂν ἐ ἐκπέμ- 
Ψητε ἐπὶ τὸν φλέ, οἱ λοιποὶ τὰς πομπὰς πέμπουσιν ὑμῖν μετὰ τῶν ἱερο- 
ποιῶν. Isoc, 31, ἃ. ἔχοι δ᾽ ἄν τις ἐπιδεῖξαι καὶ τὴν πόλιν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, 
τὴν μάλιστα τὰς τυραννίδας μισοῦσαν, ὅταν μὲν πολλοὺς ἐκπέμψῃ στρατη- 
γοὺς, ἀτυχοῦσαν, ὅταν δὲ δι᾿ ἑνὸς ποιήσηται τοὺς κινδύνους, κατορθοῦσαν. 

978. ἑορτάσαι. The Ionic form ὁρτάζειν is frequently found in 
Herodotus. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 18, ἑορτάσομεν δὲ μάλ᾽ ἡδέως, ep. 55. 
γενέσια ἑορτάζειν. Lucian, III, 234. οἴει yap εἰσαεὶ Διονύσια ἑορτάσειν, 
For the delight with which these Lenwan festivals in particular 
were pursued by rich and poor, learned and simple, at Athens, see 
the same sophist, who, to the readers of the small remains of Me- 
nander, serves the same purpose as Lucian for the dramas of Ari- 
stophanes: ri δὴ οὖν παθοῦσα, ὦ yiva,...dorude θαμίζεις, ᾿Ωσχοφόρια 
καὶ Λήναια ταῖς πλουσίαις ᾿Αθηναίων συνεορτάζουσα ; lib. I. ep. 4. ἐγὼ δὲ 
καὶ τὰς Θηρικλείους, καὶ τὰ καρχήσια, καὶ τὰς χρυσίδας καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐν 
ταῖς αὐλαῖς ἐπίφθονα παρὰ τούτοις ἀγαθὰ φυόμενα, τῶν κατ᾽ ἔτος Χοῶν καὶ 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς θέατροις Anvaiwr . . . οὐκ ἀλλάττομαι. (Menander to Glycera, 
lib. II. ep. 3.) 

979- πολεμολᾶμαχᾶϊκόν. The meaning I apprehend to be, dlas 
for an expedition, where the war will be between Lamachus and 
Acheans ; or, where Lamachus, brave as he is, will have to contend 
nilh Acheans as brave as himself: or it may have reference to that 
epithet of Ceres, which has been explained at v. 709. and imply 
prophetically that sorrow which the war will occasion him. 


= 
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AA. οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, καταγελᾷς ἤδη σύ μου; ο8ο 
ΔΙ. βούλει μάχεσθαι Γηρυόνῃ-τετραπτίλῳ ; 

ΛΑ. αἱ, αἴ, 

οἷαν ὁ κήρυξ ἀγγελίαν ἤγγειλέ μοι. 

ΔΙ. αἱ, at τίνα δ᾽ αὖ μοι προστρέχει τις ἀγγελῶν ; 
ΑΓ. Δικαιόπολι. ΔΙ. τί ἐστιν ; ΑΓ. ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ταχὺ 
βάδιζε, τὴν κίστην λαβὼν καὶ τὸν χύα᾽ 98s 
ὁ τοῦ Διονύσου yap σ᾽ ἱερεὺς μεταπέμπεται. 

ἀλλ᾽ éyxover’ δειπνεῖν κατακωλύεις πάλαι. 


980. καταγελᾶς---μον. So infr. καταγελῶν μου τῶν ὅπλων. Vesp. 
1406. καὶ καταγελᾷς μου; Herodotus puts a dative after καταγελᾶν: 
III. 37, 38. VII. 9. Lamachus, while uttering these words, ap- 
pears to prepare a blow for Diczopolis ; but the latter is presently 
on the defensive. 

981. Γηρυόνῃ rerparriky. The four-feathered Diceopolis in op- 
. position with the ‘hree-crested Lamachus. (v. 878.) To justify this 
epithet, we must suppose Diceopolis placing one of the four-wi 
locusts on his head, or otherwise garnishing it with the feathers of 
his poultry. Still further to magnify his position as an opponent to 
Lamachus, he assumes to himself the title of Geryon, atic: besides 
his three heads, had, according to the descriptions of Stesichorus, 
(see Voss’s note,) six arms, six feet, and four wings. (In fables of 
this sort, we perhaps have the origin of that feature of the Old 
Comedy which tended to gratify an old popular feeling by substi- 
tuting bodily presence for abstract idea. All the above adjuncts of 
Geryon evidently imply nothing more than a man who had three 
times the wit, strength, and activity of his neighbours. In a similar 
manner the attributes of strength and omniscience were assigned to 
Apollo by the old Lacedzmonians, by representing him with four 
hands and four ears. Miiller, I. 376.) 

985. κίστην. Od. Z. 76. μήτηρ δ᾽ ἐν κίστῃ ἐτίθει pevoexe ἐδωδὴν, | 
παντοίην, ἐν δ᾽ ὄψα τίθει. For ἃ representation of the ancient ciséa, 
see Hope’s Costume of the Ancients, II. plate 203. 

Ib. χόα. Eq. 95. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξένεγκέ μοι ταχέως οἴνου xda. 113, 355. 

986. It must be understood, that in entertainments of this kind, 
‘the host provided only the accessories of the feast: the more 
solid materials and the measure of wine each guest was expected . 
to bring with him.” Phil. Mus. I. 296. The cista spoken of in the 
preceding line was excellently adapted for this purpose. 

987. ἐγκόνει, said of those who cover themselves with dust while 
running. Pl. 255. ir’ eyxoveire, σπεύδεθ. Vesp. 240. Ecc. 489. ἀλλ᾽ 
éyxovapev, ὦνδρες. Av. 1324. οὐ θᾶττον ἐγκονήσεις; 1]. ©. 648. Od. 
H. 340. ¥. 291. See Blomf. Prom. Vinct. p. 199. Sept. c. Theb. 
109. Pers.117. Among the Epidaurians, the agricultural classes 
were usually termed κονίποδες, i.e. dusty-feet. Miiller, II. 57. 
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τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πάντ᾽ ἐστὶν παρεσκευασμένα, 
κλῖναι, τράπεζαι, προσκεφάλαια, στρώματα, 
στέφανοι, μύρον, τραγήμαθ᾽, . .. ggo 
ἄμυλοι, πλακοῦντες, σησαμοῦντες, iTpia. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα σπεῦδε. ΛΑ. κακοδαίμων ἐγώ. 
ΔΙ. καὶ γὰρ σὺ μεγάλην ἐπεγράφου τὴν Γοργόνα. 
σύγκλειε, καὶ δεῖπνόν τις ἐνσκευαζέτω. 
ΛΑ. παῖ, παῖ, φέρ᾽ ἔξω δεῦρο τὸν γύλιον ἐμοί. 995 


989. προσκεφάλαια. Vesp. 676. Lys. 926. Pl. 542. To adjust 
his patron’s cushion was a peculiar office of the flatterer. Theop. Ch. 
2. καὶ τοῦ παιδὸς ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ ἀφελόμενος τὰ προσκεφάλαια αὐτὸς tro. 


Ib. στρώματα (στρώννυμι), all that is spread, or underlaid, for the 
of reposing, lying beneath, or sitting upon. Hence the 
Sotigh Cynic in Lucian: εὔχομαι δέ μοι τοὺς μὲν πόδας ὁπλῶν ἱππείων οὐδὲν 
διαφέρειν, ὥσπερ φασὶ Χείρωνος" αὐτὸς δὲ μὴ δεῖσθαι στρωμάτων, ὥσπερ ot 
λέοντες" οὔτε τροφῆς δεῖσθαι πολυτελοῦς μᾶλλον fj of κῦνες. εἴη δέ μοι γῆν 
μὲν ἅπασαν εὐνὴν αὐτάρκη ἔχειν, οἶκον δὲ τὸν κόσμον νομίζειν, τροφὴν δὲ αἷ- 
ρεῖσθαι τὴν p ῥάστην πορισθῆναι. Lucian’s Cynicus, IX. 209. 
99°. τραγήματα, dessert. Alciph, lib. I. ep, 22. μέλλησις δὲ ἦν πολλὴ 
ν τραγημάτων τὰ πέμματα" ἦν δὲ ὁ καρπὸς τῆς πιστάκης Kal 
βάλανοι φοινίκων καὶ κάρυα. Ep. 39. οἷον ἡμῶν ἐγένετο τὸ συμπόσιον 1 
Pane σκώμματα, πότος εἰς ἀλεκτρυόνων ὠδὰς, μύροι, στέφανοι, τραγήματα. 
1, ἄμυλοι, cakes made of πε wheat-flour. Pac. 1195. Theoce. 
ae 
Ib. πλακοῦντες, broad-cake, so called from its appearance. See a 
pledaant letter in Aleiphron on the subject of one, lib. I. ep. 22. 
those visions of Lubberland, which have been alluded to above, 
τῶν δὲ πλακούντων ὠστιζομένων περὶ τὴν γνάθον ἦν ἀλαλητός. 
Athen, 268, d. 

Ib. σησαμοῦντες, sesame-cakes. 'The first author who mentions 
the sesamus is Herodot. I.193. IIJ.117. See further Alciph. lib. 
ILI, ep. 48. Lucian, IIT. 159. 

Ib. irpia. Small-cakes made of sesame and honey. Translate, 
honey-cakes. Sophocles in Eride (Dind. p. 38.) ἐγὼ δὲ πεινῶσ᾽ αὖ 
πρὸς ἱτρία βλέπω. For a fuller account of thenian confectionary, 
see Mitchell’s Aristophanes, vol. I. p, 120. 

993- ἐπιγράφεσθαι, to select a patron and security, as the meties 
at Athens were obliged to do. Compare Pac. 654. The sense of 
the , a8 Elmsley observes, appears to be this: Lamachus hav- 
ing complained of his evil genius or demon (κακοδαίμων eyo); Dice 
opolis taunts him with the justice of his fate for having selected 
the Gorgon as his δαίμων. Compare Lucian, IV. 18, 30, 54. 

994. σύγκλειε, more commonly with acc. Eq. 1317. τὰ δικαστήρια 
" mel 40. στύμα συγκλείσας, 

905. πίων, knapsack. Pac. 5.27. γυλίου στρατιωτικοῦ. 


“hae 
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ΔΙ. παῖ, παῖ, φέρ᾽ ἔξω δεῦρο τὴν κίστην ἐμοί. 

ΛΑ. ἅλας θυμίτας οἷσε, παῖ, καὶ κρόμμνα. 

ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ δὲ τεμάχη" κρομμύοις γὰρ ἄχθομαι. 

ΛΑ. θρῖον ταρίχους οἷσε δεῦρο, παῖ, σαπροῦ. 

ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ σὺ δὴ, παῖ, θρῖον ὀπτήσω δ᾽ ἐκεῖ. 1000 
AA. ἔνεγκε δεῦρο τὼ πτερὼ τὼ ᾿κ TOU κράνους. 

ΔΙ. ἐμοὶ δὲ τὰς φάττας γε φέρε, καὶ τὰς κίχλας. 

ΛΑ. καλόν γε καὶ λευκὸν τὸ τῆς στρουθοῦ πτερόν. 
ΔΙ. καλόν γε καὶ ξανθὸν τὸ τῆς φάττης κρέας. 

ΛΑ. ὦνθρωπε, παῦσαι καταγελῶν μου τῶν ὅπλων. τοος 


997. ἅλας θυμίτας, salt mixed up with thyme. Pac. 1169. καὶ τοῦ 
θύμου τρίβων κυκῶμαι. Plin. XXI. 89. of this condiment: éritum 
cum sale thymum. XXXI. 41. sal marinus conditur etiam odoribus 
additis εἰ pulmentartu vicem implet, excitans aviditatem, invitansque 
in omnibus cibis, ita ut sit peculiaris ex eo intellectus inter innumera 
condimenta. 

Tb. κρόμμνα, the common accompaniment of a campaign. Hence 
the purchases made Eq. 600. πριάμενοι κώθωνας, of δὲ καὶ σκόροδα καὶ 
xpéupva ; and the aversion expressed for the knapsack, Pac. 529. 
τοῦ μὲν yap ὄζει κρομμνοξυρεγμίας. 

999. θρῖον, properly a fig-leaf, (τρὶς, τρία, the three sections which 
compose a fig-leaf.) also a dish composed of suet, honey, eggs, and 
> wheat-flour. These articles, being wrapped up in a fig-leaf, were 
roasted and served up in the same. Translate, a stuffing. 

Ib. ταρίχου. The foregoing olio of course might be varied at 
pleasure. The preparation of Lamachus has an eye to the ensuing 
campaign. 

100¢. ἐκεῖ. Pointing to the high priest of Bacchus, who occupied 
a distinguished place in the theatre. (Hence the appeal of Bacchus 
himself, Ran. 297. leped, διαφύλαξόν μ᾽, iv’ ὦ σοι ξυμπότης.) In tragic 
and serious poetry, this adverb has often been used with the most 
powerful effect. Eurip. Med. 1069. εὐδαιμονοῖτον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ. Byron: 
“ but now a wife and mother, and now there.” 

1003. στρουθὸς, an ostrich. Lamachus says this, admiring at the 
same time his plume of ostrich feathers. Av. 875. εὔχεσθε στρουθῷ 
μεγάλῃ μητρὶ θεῶν καὶ ἀνθρώπων, (876. δέσποινα Κυβέλη, στρουθὲ, μῆτερ 
Κλεοκρίτου.) διδόναι Νεφελοκοκκυγιεῦσιν κι 7.4. Compare Herodot. IV. 
175, 192. and Xenoph. Anab. I. 5, 2. 


Ὁ Passow in v. Pollux’s receipt, (VI. 57.) as emended by Elmsley, is as fol- 
lows: τὸ δὲ θρῖον ὧδε ἐσκεύαζε" στέαρ ὕειον ἐφθὸν λαβὼν μετὰ γάλακτος, ἐμίγνυ 
χονδροπαχῆ" Aaa teed 3° αὐτὰ χλωρῷ τυρῷ καὶ λεκίθοις wav καὶ ἐγκεφάλοις, 
περιβαλὼν συκῆς φύλλῳ εὐώδει, (ωμῷ ὀρνιθείῳ ἣ ἐριφείῳ ἐνῆψεν" ἔπειτα ἐξαιρῶν, 
ἀφήρει τὸ φύλλον, καὶ ἐνέβαλλεν εἰς ἀγγεῖον μέλιτος ζέοντος. καὶ τὸ μὲν ὄνομα τῷ 
ἐδέσματι προσέθηκε τὸ φύλλον" ἡ δὲ μίξις πάντα ἐξ ἴσων δέχεται" τῶν δὲ λεκίθων; 
πκλεῖον' ἐπεὶ πηγνύουσι καὶ συνιστᾶσι. 
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AI. avOpwre, βούλει μὴ βλέπειν εἰς Tas κίχλας ; 

ΛΑ. τὸ λοφεῖον ἐξένεγκε τῶν τριῶν λόφων. 

ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ λεκάνιον τῶν λαγῴων δὸς κρεῶν. 

ΛΑ. adn’ ἢ τριχόβρωτες τοὺς λόφους μου κατέφαγον. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πρὸ δείπνου τὴν μίμαρκυν κατέδομαι. 1010 


AA. ὦνθρωπε, βούλει μὴ προσαγορεύειν ἐμέ ; 
ΔΙ. οὔκ: ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ χὠ παῖς ἐρίζομεν πάλαι. 
βούλει περιδόσθαι, κἀπιτρέψαι Λαμάχῳ, 
πότερον ἀκρίδες ἥδιόν ἐστιν, ἣ κίχλαι; 


1006. βλέπειν εἰς. Av. 264, 309. Nub. 187, 193. “Ἔδβοῖι. 73. 14. 
τολμᾷ λέγειν βλέπων εἰς τὰ πρόσωπα τὰ ὑμέτερα. 75, [7. βλέπων εἰς τὰ 
τούτων πρύσωπα. 

1007. λοφεῖον, case, in which a plume of feathers, and also a look- 
ing glass are kept. Compare Nub. 751. and Brunck’s note. 

1008, λεκάνιον dim. of λεκάνη, dish, or plate. 

1009. ἄλλ᾽ ἢ, truly. Lysistr. 749. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ χαλκίον | ἔχειν τι φαίνει 
κοῖλον, 

Ib. τριχόβρωτες, properly hair-devouring, equivalent, says Passow, 
to σῆτες, θρῖπες, σκώληκες, moths. Cf. Pollux, IT. 24. 

TOIO. μίμαρκις or μίμαρκυς, prop. a preparation of a hare’s intes- 
tines in its blood. Schneid. ‘Transl. hare-soup. 

Ib. κατέδομαι, fut. middle of κατέδω. κατέδονται, Homer. 

IOI. προσαγορεύειν. But what words, says an elegant French 
scholar, had Dicwopolis addressed to Lamachus? To get rid of this 
difficulty M. Boissonade (Wolf’s Analect. IIT. 79.) makes an alter- 
ation in the dialogue, prefixing vv. 1005, 6. to the present verse. 
a does not the bye-play of the dialogue render such a change un- 

ecessary ? Suppose Dicwopolis to be conversing with Lamachus’s 
scone svat (an the dialo alogue evidently indicates), but with his eye fixed 
upon Lamachus, and the latter might easily conceive what was ad- 
dressed to the servant, to have been addressed to himself. 

1012, οὐκ: I am not addressing you. 

1013. περιδύσθαι, fo wager. Eq. 701. ἐθέλω περὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς περι. 
dea “Nub. 644. ay νυν ἐμοὶ, | εἰ μὴ τετράμετρόν ἐστιν ἡμιεκτέον, 
Ach, 772. (Br.) mepidou viv μοι περὶ θυμιτᾶν ἁλῶν. Il. ¥, 485, τρίποδος 

ἠὲ λέβητος. Od. ¥. 78. αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ἐμέθεν περιδώσουμαι αὐτῆς. 

Ib. ἐπιτρέψαι. sc. τὴν δίκην or τὴν κρίσιν. Vesp. 5321. καὶ τούτοισί γ 
ἐπιτρέψαι θέλω. 1423. Ran. 5.20. τοῖς θεοῖσιν ἐπιτρέπω. 810, εἶτα τῷ 
σῷ δεσπότῃ | ἐπέτρεψαν, ὁτιὴ τῆς τέχνης ἔμπειρος ἦν. Lys, 1110, συνεχώ- 
ρησάν σοι καὶ κοινῇ τἀγκλήματα πάντ πάντ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν. 

1014. dxpides, locusts. 1]. &.12. ὡς & 66 ὑπαὶ ῥιπῆς πυρὸς ἀκρίδες 

| φευγέμεναι ποταμόνδε,. That the locust was a mean sort of 
food is evinced, as Kuster observes, from the word with which it is 


put in opposition. 
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AA. οἴμ᾽ ὡς ὑβρίζεις. ΔΙ. ras ἀκρίδας κρίνει πολύ. τοις 
ΔΑ. παῖ, παῖ, καθελών μοι-τὸ Sopu δεῦρ᾽ ἔξω φέρε. 
ΔΙ. παῖ, παῖ, σὺ δ ἀφελὼν δεῦρο τὴν χορδὴν φέρε. 
ΛΑ. φέρε, τοῦ δόρατος ἀφελκύσωμαι τοὔλυτρον. 

ἔχ, ἀντέχου, παῖ. Al. καὶ σὺ, παῖ, τοῦδ᾽ ἀντέχου. 


Ib. ἀκρίδες ἥδιον. The grammatical construction is the same as in 
the well-known passages ;—Triste lupus stabulis, Virgil, Ecl. 3. 
Dulce satis humor, Ibid. The following passage, where Theognis 
subjoins the neuter article to τῆς ἀρετῆς is more worthy of observa- 
tion : 

πολλοί τοι πλουτοῦσι κακοὶ, ἀγαθοὶ δὲ πένονται" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς τούτοις οὐ διαμειψόμεθα 
τῆς ἀρετῆς τὸν πλοῦτον ἐπεὶ τὸ μὲν, ἔμπεδον αἰεί: 
χρήματα δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἄλλοτε ἄλλος ἔχει. 415--. 18. 

1015. οἴμ᾽ ὡς. Kidd compares other verses beginning in the 
same manner: Vesp. 1449. οἴμ᾽ ὡς ἀπολῶ. Nub. 773. ofp’ ὡς ἥδομαι. 
Pac. 173. ot ὡς δέδοικα. 424. ofp ὡς ἐλεήμων. Thes. 1212. op ὡς 
ἀπόλωλον. Lys. 463. οἴμ᾽ ὡς κακῶς. Pl. goo. οἴμ᾽ ὡς ἄχθομαι. 

1016. καθελὼν, depromens, Brunck. Vesp. 926. αὐτὸς καθελοῦ, 
Nub. 750. καθέλοιμι νύκτωρ τὴν σελήνην. 

1017. ἀφελῶν, having withdrawn, i.e. from the fire where the 
χορδὴ was roasting. 

1018. φέρε---ἀφελκύσωμαι. Vesp. 54. φέρε... κατείπω. 848. ἐνέγκω. 
906. pop. QQo. mepidyw. 903. ἐξεράσω. 1497. ἀνείπω. 1516. ξυγ- 
χωρήσωμεν. For other examples of φέρε, or more commonly Φέρε 
νυν, followed by a subjunctive, see Pl. 768, 790, 964. Ecc. 28, 34, 
725, 869. Nub. 731. Lys. 864, 890, 916, 1096. 

Ib. ἀφελκύω-Ξε ἀφέλκω, to withdraw, to draw out from. 

Ib. τοὔλυτρον, 1. 6. τὸ ἔλυτρον (ἔλύω), sheath or covering. Alci- 
phron, lib. I. ep. 22. hulls: κάρυα τῶν ἐλύτρων ἐξῃρημένα. Lib. III. 
ep. Go. ὁ δὲ €Aurpa τῶν καρύων ἐπυλυπραγμόνει. 

1019. ἔχε, hold, don’t move, keep your ground. Vesp. 1149. ἔχ᾽, 
ὠγαθὲ, καὶ orn bi γ᾽ ἀμπισχόμενος. Pac. 1193. ἔχ᾽, ἀποκάθαιρε ras τραπέζας 
rauryi. Il. E. 670. ἀλλ᾽ ἔχεν, ἣ τὰ πρῶτα πύλας καὶ τεῖχος ἐσᾶλτο. Od. 
T. 494. ἔξω δ᾽, ὡς ὅτε τις στερεὴ λίθος, ἠὲ σίδηρος. See also Heindorf’s 
notes to Plato in Protag. 349, d. Gorg. 460, ἃ. 

Ib. ἀντέχου, stand fast. Thucyd. 11. 64. οἵτινες πρὸς ras ξυμφορὰς 
γνώμῃ μὲν ἥκιστα λυποῦνται, ἔργῳ δὲ μάλιστα ἀντέχουσιν, οὗτοι καὶ πόλεων 
καὶ ἰδιωτῶν κράτιστοί εἶσιν. 

Ib. τοῦδ᾽ ἀντέχου, press against. Diceopolis gives the spit to the 
servant, that he may assist in drawing the roasted meat from it. A 
kitchen is not the place for enforcing lessons of high virtue ; but 
even a kitchen requires its proper superintendant ; and the follow- 
ing fragment, in which the speaker appears to be complaining of 
the speedy ruin which an ill-judged marriage had brought upon 
him, shews that lessons of prudence may be derived even from a 
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ΛΑ. τοὺς κιλλίβαντας οἶσε, Tok, τῆς ἀσπίδος. 1020 
AI. καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς τοὺς -κριβανίτας ἔκφερε. 

ΛΑ. φέρε δεῦρο γοργόνωτον ἀσπίδος κύκλον. 

ΔΙ. κἀμοὶ πλακοῦντος τυρόνωτον δὸς κύκλον. 

ΛΑ. ταῦτ᾽ ov καταγελώς ἐστιν ἀνθρώποις πλατύς ; 


kitchen. For the inimitable dexterity with which the fragment 
itself was rescued from the obscurity in which it had previously 
lain, see the pages of the masterly scholar from whom it is derived : 

μὰ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, ἄνδρες, εἰκόν᾽ οὐκ ἔχω 

εὑρεῖν ὁμοίαν τῷ γεγονότι πράγματι, 

ζητῶν πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν, τί ταχέως ἀπολλύει" 

στρόβιλος" ἐν ὅσῳ συστρέφεται, πρυσέρχεται, 

πρυέλαβεν, ἐξέρριψεν, αἰὼν γίγνεται. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πελάγει th ed ἀναπνοὴν ἔχει 

“ Ζεῦ σῶτερ, ᾿ εἰπεῖν, “ ἀντέχου τῶν σχοινίων," 

“ ἑτέραν περιμεῖναι χἀτέραν τρικυμίαν." Porson’s Advers. Ῥ- 204. 
For further illustrations of this construction, see Herodot. I. 134. 
Pind. Nem. I. 50. Dem. 71, 27. to which may be added a passage of 
exquisite beauty and pathos in the Troades of Euripides, v. 759. 
The fragments of Sophocles (Dind. p. 45. Fr. 325. ) present one of 
a far less agreeable nature, and most probably written when the 
noble genius of Sophocles was beginning to give way to that spirit 
of avarice for which he was subsequently rebuked by Aristophanes 
(in Pac. 695—9). 

1020. τοὺς κιλλίβαντας ----τῆς ἀσπίδος, my shield-stand. κιλλίβας 
πρὸ abl βαίνω). On this frame Lamachus reclines his shield for the 

urpose of ‘oiling and cleaning it before the spectators. 
1021. τῆς ἐμῆς : κίστης, or rather γαστέρος understood. 

Ib. κριβανίτας, sc. ἄρτους : properly, loaves baked in a clibanus. 
Translate, bread-sland. KpiSavos (Attice), a vessel of earth or iron, 
broader below than above, and which for baking of bread was found 
to answer better than the proper oven (imvds). “ Herodot. IT. 92. of 
ΒΕ Ἂν κυὰ βόρτα βούλανται χρηστῇ τῇ βύβλῳ χρᾶσθαι, ἐν κλιβάνῳ διαφανέϊ 

οὕτω τρώγουσι. Passow inv. In two fragments of So- 
phron (V. VL.) we find the common and the Attic dialect alternately 
used: V. δεῖπνον ταῖς θείαις κριβανίτας καὶ ὁμώρους, καὶ ἡμιάρτιον “Ἑκάτᾳ. 
VI. τίς σταιτίτας ἢ κλιβανίτας ἢ ἡμιάρτια πέσσει; Fragm. ποθὴ 
Dind. 138. 
τὰν τουτὶ τί ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα; B. θερμοὺς ὦ τέκνον. 
a, ἀλλ᾽ ἦ παραφρονεῖς ; Ββ. κριβανίτας ὦ τέκνον. 

1022. γοργόνωτον, wilh a Gorgon on its back. Besides the obvi- 
ous sneer at Lamachus, the humour is directed apparently against 
the compound epithets of the tragedians. Bergler com pan Ser Eurip. 
Pheen. 1146. ΚΝ ein δ᾽ ἀσπίδος τύποις ἐπῆν γίγας. ad, 1136. 
χαλκόνωτον ἀσπίδα 

1023. γι νέκωνο, with cheese upon its back. Compare Suidas in vy, 

1024, κατάγελως. See supra, Ms 75. The simple word γέλως oc- 
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ΔΙ. ταῦτ᾽ οὐ πλακοῦς δητ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀνθρώποις γλυκύς : τοῦς 
ΛΑ. κατάχει σὺ, παῖ, τοὔλαιον. ἐν τῷ χαλκίῳ 

ἐνορῶ γέροντα δειλίας φευξούμενον. 

ΔΙ. κατάχει σὺ τὸ μέλι. κἀνθάδ᾽ εὔδηλος γέρων 
κλάειν κελεύων Λάμαχον τὸν- Γοργάσου. 

ΛΑ. φέρε δεῦρο, παῖ, θώρακα πολεμιστήριον. 1030 
ΔΙ. ἔξαιρε, παῖ, θώρακα κἀμοὶ τὸν xoa. 

ΛΑ. ἐν τῷδε πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους θωρήξομαι. 


curs far more frequently in this sense. Eurip. Ion. 528. ταῦτ᾽ ο 
ov γέλως κλύειν ἐμοί; Troad. ggo. Orest. 1576. No writer makes 
more frequent use of it than the great orator Demosthenes. See 
the noble passage, 428, 16. ater writers not unfrequently add 
the epithet πλατύς. Synesius, epist. 50. γέλως ἂν εἴη πλατύς. The- 
ophyl. Simon. epist. 10. ἐγὼ δὲ πλατὺν γέλωτα τῶν σῶν καταχέω δογμά- 
των. Philostr. in Vit. Apoll. IV. XX. 1-ς7. τὸ μειράκιον κατεσκέδασε 
Tov λόγου πλατύν τε καὶ ἀσελγῇ γέλωτα. Lucian, 11]. 232. καὶ ἄπεισί σοι 
πλατὺ ἐγχανών. 

1026. ἐν τῷ χαλκίῳ. By the simple expedient of dropping the 
full stop, which had usually been placed after the ond χαλκίῳ, 
Dindorf has removed all the difficulties which formerly beset this 
passage, and to get rid of which Elmsley had substituted ἐκ τοῦ 
χαλκίον. The word χαλκίον refers to the metal of Lamachus’s shield. 

1027. δειλίας φευξούμενον, about to be tried on a charge of ¢con- 
ardice. Elmsley compares Eq. 368. διώξομαί σε δειλίας. 

1029. Λάμαχον τὸν Γοργάσον. Lamachus was in fact the son of 
Xenophanes (Thucyd. VI. 8). His true patronymic is altered for 
the purpose of playing on his Gorgon shield. 

1032. ἐν τῷδε, with this, or by means of this. Supr. v. 184. κἀν 
τῷ στόματι λέγουσι. Ran. 1449. δυστυχοῦμεν ἐν τούτοισι. Od. ©. 459. 
Ὀδυσῆα ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὁρῶσα. Pind. Ol. I. 140. ἐν πτεροῖσίν τ᾽ ἀκά- 
μαντας ἵππους. Χ. 07. ἐν ἅπαντι κράτει. Pyth. II. 14. ἀγαναῖσιν ev | 
χερσὶ ποικιλανίους | ἐδάμασσε πώλους. Dem. 234, 25. ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖν δυοῖν 
ὀβολοῖν ἐθεώρουν ἄν. 536, 25. νῦν δὲ τοῦτο μὲν οὐκ ἐποίησεν, ἐν ᾧ τὸν 
δῆμον ἐτίμησεν ἄν. 628, 1. τὴν τοῦ δήμου δωρεὰν, ἐν 9 πολίτης γέγονε. 
Isoc. 185, c. ἐν οὖν ταῖς ἀπορίαις, ἐν αἷς αὐτοὶ δυναστεύουσιν, ἐν ταύταις 


ς The following translation, though somewhat diffuse, will serve to give a 
general idea of the text: 


Lam, Oil on my buckler :—[oil is poured on his shield, which he stirs about) 
what discern we here ? 

A wither’d forehead and grey locks appear ! 
I see a man, who shuns the battle’s strife, 
Fixt at the bar, and pleading for his life! 

Dic. Some honey, boy ;—[ pours ἐξ on a sweet cake] I mark a reverend face: 
Soft are the lines, and all the features grace ; 
Courteous and frank, peace-loving, friendly, civil ; 
But giving empty braggarts to the Devil. 
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AA. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ τὸν γύλιον οἴσω λαβών. 

ΔΙ. ἐγὼ δὲ θοἰμάτιον λαβὼν ἐξέρχομαι. 

ΛΑ. τὴν ἀσπίδ᾽ αἴρου, καὶ Babi’, ὦ παῖ, λαβών. 

vider. βαβαιαάξ' χειμέρια τὰ πράγματα. 

ΔΙ. αἴρου τὸ δεῖπνον. συμποτικὰ τὰ πράγματα. 1040 

XO. ᾿Αντίμαχον τὸν Ψακάδος, τὸν ξυγγραφῆ, τὸν μελέων 
ποιητὴν, 


1037. ἐξέρχομαι : to join the banquet at the high priest's. 

1039. χειμέρια (χεῖμα). Fr. Aristoph. in Anagyr. καὶ ξυννένοφε καὶ 
χειμέρια βροντᾷ μάλ᾽ εὖ. Kruse in describing the winter of Greece, 
observes (Hellas, I. 271.) that it consists principally in rain: and 
hence he derives the word χειμὼν from χέω. For the description of 
a severe Attic winter, see Alciphron’s Epistles, lib. I. ep. 23. lib. 
III. ep. 30. Longus Pastoral. lib. III. p. 66. 

1040. συμποτικά. The word occurs, Lucian, I. 144. Alciph. lib. 
ITI. ep. 51. 

1041. Joy and sorrow, says the Theban bard, (Olymp. II. 62.) 
come in alternate order. The reader therefore, whose imagination 
has just been regaled with such rich preparations for a feast, must 
now be content to listen to the wailings for a fast, which the Chorus 
had been made to suffer from a former choregus, of the name of 
Antimachus. Of the duties of a choregus a fuller account will be 
given hereafter: it will be sufficient for the present to observe, 
that the first care of the person appointed to this office was to pro- 
vide for his chorus, or troop, a person properly qualified to instruct 
them in their parts; that during this period of instruction he had to 
maintain them ; and that he was more particularly bound to provide 
such liquid and solid foods as would have the effect of strengthen- 
ing and improving their voices. Boeckh, II. 209. The metre, as 
arranged by Dindorf, is pentameter choriambic, and similar to one 
used by Callimachus in a poem from which the following specimen 
is given by Hephestion, p. 53. 

δαίμονες εὐυμνότατοι, Φοῖβέ re καὶ Ζεῦ, διδύμων γενάρχαι. 

Ib. τὸν ΨψΨακάδος. In fluids, ψακὰς is a small drop of any kind. 
Herodot. III. 10. ὕσθησαν ai Θῆβαι ψακάδι. Athens was prolific of 
nicknames ; and the word is here assigned as a patronymic to An- 
timachus, from a habit which he had of sputtering his saliva on 
bystanders, when talking to them. Had the comedy of Nicophon 
been then in existence, it would have afforded the angry Chorus 
a very appropriate quotation against their parsimonious and sput- 
tering provider : 

Νιφέτω μὲν ἀλφίτοις, 
Ψακαζέτω δ᾽ ἄρτοισιν, ὑέτω δ᾽ ἔτνει" 
ζωμὸς διὰ τῶν ὁδῶν κυλινδείτω κρέα. Athen. 269, 6. 
A modern reader will doubtless prefer a beautiful fragment of 
Sophocles, as illustrative of this word ψακάς : 
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Lamachus. (To understand the commencement of the following 
translation, it is necessary to premise, that the poet, contrary to the 
usual en τὴν of the stage, is dismissing his troop in a dance, ap- 
parently of a novel kind.) 


Leader of the Come away, come away, 

Female Chorus. Tis no time for delay. 
If we loiter and dally, 
And stand shilly shally, 
"Twixt the cup and the lip 
Some misfortune may slip, 
And the viands though basted 
May never be tasted. 

[Turns toone of 1 turn me to you; 

the Chorus.) | Throw your legs one and two, 

To a galliard that’s new. 

One o the Chorus. What is bidden I do. [begins dancing.} 

Leader. Here’s another, whose flanks 
But deserve little thanks. 

[To one of the More vigour, more speed, 

Chorus.) If a banquet you heed; [the whole Chorus gradu- 

And I’ve one in my eye, ally begin dancing.} 
That might make sluggards fly : 
‘Tis plenteous, ’tis dainty, 
"Tis fragrant, ᾿[18 warm ; 
And the mere bill of fare 
Is as long as my arm. 
There’s lobster, there’s prawn, 
Cockle, oyster, and brawn ; 
There’s salt fish and fresh, 
Caught with hook and with mesh. 
Here a cod’s head and shoulders 
Own soles for upholders : 
There anchovies and dace 
Keep a salmon in place. 
Add calves’ heads that ride 
In an ocean of brain ; 
Add thrush boil’d and fry'd, 
And teal spic’d and plain ; 
Add honey, add spices, 
Add hare-flesh in slices, 


e This will be thought no exaggerated expression for the original, which throws 
the expected banquet into a word of somewhat more than seventy syllables long. 
The Athenians took pleasure in seeing the lungs of their actors well tried : hence 
the practice of reciting the short lines which followed the parabasis without 
taking breath. 

λεπαδοτεμαχοσελαχογαλεο- 
κρανιολειψανοδριμνποτριμματο- 
σιλφιοπαραομελιτοκατακεχυμενο- 
κιχλεπικοσσυφοφαττοπεριστερα- 

AEKT PUOVONT EYKEPAAOKLYKAOTE- 
λειολαγωοσιραιοβαφητραγανοπτερίγων. Eccles. 1169. 
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λοντος λαβεῖν αὐτοῦ, κύων 

e ΄ 

ἁρπάσασα φεύγοι. 1049 
σι A 3 σι Ἁ , 2 ad Ἁ J 

τοῦτο μὲν αὐτῷ κακὸν ἕν᾽ κἀθ᾽ Erepov νυκτερινὸν γένοιτο. 

ἠπιαλῶν γὰρ οἴκαδ᾽ ἐξ ἱππασίας βαδίζων, 


compares Esch. Prom. 626. Eurip. Or. 292. Med. 393. Hippol. 
723. Iph. T. 484, 1264. Ion. 80, 760. Aristoph. Av. 367. Lys. 117. 

1049. Instead of the Chorus’s second ‘ Fit’ of indignation and 
vengeance against Antimachus, the student may solace himself 
by contrasting a return of a different kind, made by a grateful 
troop. It is contained in a beautiful inscription for a tripod, which 
the successful company dedicate as a witness of their Dionysiac 
labours. After duly adverting to their own exertions, which ‘ had 
shaded their bright locks with head-bindings and the flowers of 
roses,’ the chorus commemorate as well the instructor, under whose 
tuition they had so prospered, as the flute-player, ‘ whose dulcet 
strains had acted like a nurse (εὖ δ᾽ ἐτιθηνεῖτο) in developing their 
musical powers.” But their loudest praises are reserved for Hippo- 
nicus, the son of Struthon, who as aera had afforded the troop 
an opportunity of exerting their sweet-toned voices. The grateful 
songsters place him in the chariot of the Graces, and intimate that 
his name will be for ever famous ; an intimation which the course of 
events has certainly not yet falsified. For the original, see Brunck. 
Anal. I. p. 141. or Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 343. 

1051. ἠπιαλῶν (ἠπίαλος). ‘This was a fever, calculated to give a 
patient some notion of Milton's torments of the damned; being a 
succession of hot and cold fits, the latter predominating. (Passow 
inv.) To put a man on horseback, with either of these fits upon 
him, does not appear a very prudent or likely proceeding ; and it 
is in this view, I presume, that the learned collector of the remains 
of Sophron proposes to derive the word from ἠπιάλης, the night- 
mare ; and to render it stupens. Mus. Crit. II. 349. 

Ib. ἠπιαλῶν and βαδίζων, nominatives absolute. See notes to Eu- 
ripidis Supp. I. 199; and to the examples there given, as also 
in Quart. Rev. V. 219. Monk’s Hippol. p. 3, 4. Elmsley’s Céd. 
Tyr. p. 11. Blomfield’s Sept. c. Theb. p. 65. Gaisford’s Sophocles, 
I. pp.15, 145,195, 262. add Herodot. II. 66. ταῦτα δὲ γινόμενα. Andoc. 
11, 14. γενόμενον ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν τιμωρεῖσθαι. 11, τό. δόξαντα δὲ ὑμῖν ταῦτα 
εἵλεσθε ἄνδρας εἴκοσι. 12, 26. σκέψασθε τοίνυν τί αὐτοῖς ὑπάρχον τῶν 
ἑτέρων κατηγοροῦσι. Asch. 62, 30. μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπήει ὁ χρόνος, Θεμιστο- 
κλῆς ἄρχων. Dem. 578, 25. τίς γάρ ἐστιν ὅστις καταχειροτονηθὲν αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀσεβεῖν περὶ τὴν ἑορτήν ; Lucian, I. 51. τοῦτο μὲν δεῖν of πολλοὶ 
κελεύοντες, ἄλλοι δὲ μαστιγοῦντες (but see Hemsterh.). Joseph. An- 
tiq. Jud. VII. c. vii. ὃ. 4. καὶ γενόμενον ἄρρεν παιδίον, Σολομῶνα προση- 
γόρευσε, Ναθάνα τοῦ mpopnrov κελεύσαντος. VIII. ii. ὃ. 8. οὐδὲ συγκε- 
χωρημένον ἡμῖν, κατεξανισταμένοις τοῦ πρέποντος τῆς πραγματείας, ἀθώοις 
ὑπάρχειν. IX. xiv. §. 3. χρησμῷ θρησκεύειν τὸν μέγιστον Θεὸν, ὡς τοῦτο 
σωτήριον αὐτοῖς ὃν, ἔμαθον. 
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τὼν βάλοι Kparivoy. 
ΑΓ. ὦ δμῶες, οἱ κατ᾽ οἶκόν ἐστε Λαμάχου, 


My hero o'erthrown 

Casts about for a stone ; 

But his hand is at fault, 

And unwitting secures, 

What except pigeon’s dang 

Is the best of manures. 

But for science no matter :— 

He grasps well his batter, 

Takes aim, but the dark 

Throws him wide of his mark: 

Orestes escapes, 

And Cratinus instead 

Vows revenge for his curls 

And his dirt-spattered head. 
Mitchell’s Aristoph. I. 128. 


1059. The progress of the piece evidently requires here some 
little pageant or spectacle, and such it was the poet’s usual prac- 
tice to supply in the shape of a procession, a bridal pomp, a 
mock ὁ inauguration, or some dance of novel construction. t 
his stage-directions would have been, supposing his Acharnenses 
prepared for a modern theatre, it requires no great luxuriance of 
fancy to imagine. At the risk of bringing upon myself some 
critic,— terribly arch'd and aquiline his nose,’—who will con- 
sider the dignity or simplicity of ancient literature as compro- 
mised by the suggestion of such little aids to the imagination, I 
venture to transcribe them: ‘‘ ScENE, the house of the high-priest 
of Bacchus, with that of Lamachus adjoining. The stage dis- 
plays the usual preparations for a magnificent repast, accompa- 
nied by superb vases full of costly perfumes, and a rich profusion 
of chaplets and garlands, composed of flowers of all seasons of the 
year. Other adjuncts of a grand Athenian entertainment are seen 
in groupes of tumblers, jugglers, ball-players, and wavers of the 
torch. But the most conspicuous for elegance of dress and grace 
of person, are the dancing and music women, lyrists, citharists, and 
players on the f flute. Between two of the most attractive of the 
latter, and with a face of the most joyous hilarity, is seen Diczopo- 
lis, the representative of the peace-party. In his right hand he 
holds, like the other guests, a flagon of gold, prepared at the given 


e See the respective terminations of the Plutus, Rane, Pax, Aves, Equites, 
Vespe, and Ecclesiazuse. In ‘the Clouds,’ having no other means for a spectacle, 
he appears to have treated his spectators with a grand conflagration ; and had he 
singed the bodies of his infamous sophists, as he has blasted their reputations, it 
would, to many readers, have been a source of additional gratification. 

f The learned reader, who requires vouchers for the above description, will find 
them in Fragm. Aristoph. (Dind. p. 153). Lucian’s Nigrinus, I. 53. Xenophon’s 
Symposium. Epist. Alciphronis, lib. III. ep. 72. and Hope’s Costume of the An- 
cients, Plates 88, 97, 132, 133, 195, 209, &c. 
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4% 4 σι 
καὶ Γοργὸν ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τῆς ἀσπίδος. 
a A Ἁ ’ ’᾽ “ 
πτίλον δὲ TO μέγα κομπολακύθου πεσὸν 
Ἁ “ ’ Ἁ 
πρὸς ταῖς πέτραισι, δεινὸν ἐξηύδα μέλος" 
ἢ ‘ “ 
“ ὦ κλεινὸν ὄμμα, νῦν πανύστατόν σ᾽ ἰδὼν 
’ ’ > 7. > 79 09> > 999 ; 
λείπω φαος γε τοὐμον᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ εἴμ᾽ ἐγώ. 1076 
a“ a ¢ 
τοσαῦτα λέξας, εἰς ὑδρορροὰν πεσὼν, 
ἀνίσταταί τε καὶ ξυναντᾷ δραπέταις 
A 3 , ιν 4 4 
λῃστας ἐλαύνων καὶ κατασπέρχων δορί. 


pedes offendit, et prolapsus caput afflixit et vulneravit.” Scxurz. 
Bekker reads λίθῳ, and this 1s conformable with a passage in the 
Pax. 904. περὶ ταῖσι καμπαῖς ἡνίοχοι πεπτωκότες. 

1067. πτίλον----πεσόν : nom. absolute. 

1068. ἐξηύδα. The text evidently requires Homeric or lyric 
language. Pind. Nem. X. 149. Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἀντίος ἤλυθέν οἱ, | καὶ τόδ᾽ 
ἐξαύδασ᾽ ἔπος. without an ace. Il. A. 363. I. 19. 

1069. ὄμμα (ὄπτω), that which one sees, a sight, apparition. Pind. 
Pyth. V. 75. πύργος ἄστεος ὄμμα re φαεννότατον | ξένοισι. Soph. 
Electr. 903. ψυχῇ σύνηθες Supa. The glorious vision on the present 
occasion is Lamachus’s plume of feathers. 

1070. φάο----τοὐμὸν, the light of my eyes ; an oriental expression 
for what is most dear to a person. Od. Π. 23. P. 41. ἦλθες, Τηλέμαχε, 
γλυκερὸν φάος. Pind. Isth. 11. 24. εὐάρματον ἄνδρα γεραίρων, | ᾿Ακρα- 
γαντίνων φάος. Soph. Electr. 1224. ὦ φίλτατον φῶς. 

Ib. οὐκέτ᾽ εἴμ᾽ eyd. Od. A. 289. εἰ δέ κε τεθνειῶτος ἀκούσῃς, μηδέ τ' 
ἐόντος. Eurip. Hippol. 1157. Ἱππόλντος οὐκέτ᾽ ἐστίν. Add Alciph. 
lib. I. ep. ro. lib. 11. ep. 3. Alian. lib. XII. c. 46. 

1071. ὑδρορροάν. Alciph. lib. III. ep. 47. εὑρὼν οὖν ὑδρορρόον ἀνεω- 
γότα οὐκ eis βάθος ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιπολῆς, καὶ ὑποδὺς εἰς τοῦτον KarexpuBny. 

1072. ξυναντᾷ δραπέταις. Pl. 41. ὅτῳ ξυναντήσαιμι πρῶτον ἐξιών. 
44. καὶ τῷ ξυναντᾷς δῆτα πρώτῳ; Av. 137. ὅπου ξυναντῶν μοι ταδί τις 
μέμψεται. Hes. Theog. 877. οἱ κείνῃσι συναντῶσιν κατὰ πόντον. 

Ib. δραπέταις. subs. and adjec. Av. 760. δραπέτης ἐστιγμένος. He- 
rodot. VI. 11. ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν ra πρήγματα, ἄνδρες Ἴωνες, ἢ 
εἶναι ἐλευθέροισι ἣ δούλοισι, καὶ τούτοισι ὡς δρηπέτῃσι. Fragm. ex Thre- 
nis Pind. 5. εὐδαιμόνων δραπέτας οὐκ ἔστιν ὄλβος. Asch. 37, 19. δραπέ- 
τας ἀνθρώπους. 75, 14. τοῖς δραπέταις ποσὶ καὶ λελοιπόσι τὴν τάξιν. 

1073. κατασπέρχειν, to urge, to impel, to compel to advance at a 
hurried pace; 88, νῆα ἐλάτῃσι, Oppian. Hal. IV. 90. The word oc- 
curs also somewhere in Thucydides. The simple verb, both in its 
active and passive sense, occurs frequently in the writings of Homer 
and Herodotus. 1]. N. 334. T. 317. Od. Tr. 283. N. 22. Herodot. 
I. 32. III. 72. V. 33. Voss justly observes, that amid all the ridi- 
cule thrown upon Lamachus, justice is always done by the poet to 
his personal courage. 
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AA. στυγερὸς ἐγώ. ΔΙ. poyepos ἐγώ. 
ΛΑ. τί με σὺ κυνεῖς ; ΔΙ. τί με σὺ δάκνεις : 


ΛΑ. τάλας ἐγὼ [τῆς ἐν μάχῃ] ξυμβολῆς βαρείας. 1090 
ΔΙ. τοῖς Χουσὶ yap τις ξυμβολὰς ἐπράττετο ; 


ΛΑ. ἰὼ, ἰὼ, Παιὰν, Παιάν. 


Ib. Aapaxirmov. The expression seems to refer to the mode in 
which Lamachus is carried by two servants, or old campaigners, 
somewhat resembling the members of Falstaff’s ragged regiment in 
appearance: see above, v. 971. 

1088. Aa. στυγερὸς ἐγώ. At. poyepds ἐγώ. Brunck translates, Lam. 
Ah me miserum! Dic. Ah me erumnosum! and Voss and Wieland 
follow him. But is this consistent with strict etymology, στυγερὸς 
(crvyéw), poyepds (μόγος, poyéw), or does it sufficiently harmonize 
with the strong constrasts of language, gesture, and situation, which 
prevail throughout this scene? A versifier might, I think, venture 
to translate, 

Lam. Hate and foul scorn for us the fates decree! (rueful looks 
pass between Lamachus and the two tatterdemalions 
his supporters.) 

Dic. Hard work and toil their will reserves for me! (gazes on 
his flagon, and interchanges little civilities with the 
two mustc-women.) 

1089. κυνεῖς. Dicseopolis, in the warmth of his heart, proffers a 

salute to Lamachus ; but the wounded hero returns it with a bite. 

1090. ξυμβολὴ, a conflict. Herodot. I. 74. VI. 110. VII. 210. 
ΙΧ. 42. 

1091. ξυμβολὰς, money clubbed for a common banquet. Lucian. 
4, 109. 

᾿ ‘O πρῶτος εὑρὼν τἀλλότρια δειπνεῖν ἀνὴρ, 
δημοτικὸς ἦν τις, ὡς ἔοικε, τοὺς τρόπους" 
ὅστις δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἢ φίλον τίν᾽ ἢ ξένον 
καλέσας, ἔπειτα συμβολὰς ἐπράξατο, 
φυγὰς γένοιτο, μηδὲν οἴκοθεν λαβών. 
Eubulus ap. Athen. 239. ἃ. 


Ib. ἐπράττετο, exacted. 'To the example above, add from Pindar 
and the orators, Ol. X. 34. ὡς Αὐγέαν λάτριον | . . μισθὸν ὑπέρβιον πράσ- 
caro, Dem. 506, 19. φόρους Καρχηδονίους πραττόμενοι. 786, 7. dp- 
γύριον πράξεται. 845, 4. εἰ μὲν ἐπεπράγμην τοῦτον τὴν δίκην (i.e. the 
Jjine imposed on him). An. 13, 29. 21, 15. 32, 37. Lysias, 94, 12. 
114,40. Inthe Orchom. Ins. I. 3. ἡ δὲ κά ris ἐμπράττῃ τὸ ἐννόμιον 
( price of pasturage) Ἐὔβωλον. 

1092. Παιὰν, the physician of the gods. Pind. Pyth. IV. 480. 
ἐσσὶ δ᾽ larnp ἐπικαιρότατος, | Παιάν τέ σοι τιμᾷ φάος. In Ionic and epic 
language, Παιήων. 1]. Ε. 401, 9οΙ. τῷ δ᾽ ἐπὶ Παιήων ὀδυνήφατα φάρμα- 
κα πάσσων, | ἠκέσατ᾽. Od. A. 232. Hesiod. Παίων. Παίων, ὃς ἁπάντων 


φάρμακα οἶδεν. (See note in Clarke’s Odyss. τ. p. 126.) Solon Fragm. 


a 
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ΧΟ. “τήνελλα δητ᾽ εἴπερ καλεῖς, ὦ πρέσβυ,“καλλίνικος." 


ΔΙ. καὶ πρός γ᾽ ἄκρατον ἐγχέας, ἄμυστιν ἐξέλαψα. 
ΧΟ. τήνελλα νυν, ὦ yevvada’ χώρει λαβὼν τὸν ἀσκόν. 


Ib. τήνελλα καλλίνικος. Hurrah for the conqueror! or, in less 
idiomatic language, a note of triumph for the conqueror! This po- 
pular expression (see Pind. Olymp. 1X.) seems to have originated 
in the following manner. The poet Archilochus, having to com- 
pose a triumphal ode in honour of Hercules, (which ode was to be 
accompanied by the harp,) began his composition as follows: 

ὦ καλλίνικε χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ ‘HpdxXees. 
Before tle commencement of the solemn song, an animated flourish 
of the harp-strings appears to have taken place, to which the name 
of ἐτήνελλα was subsequently given, as the nearest approximation 
in vocal to the instrumental sounds. By a flourish of this kind, all 
future triumphal songs were most probably preceded. 

Ib. καλλίνικος. Av. 1764. Eq. 1254. Pind. Nem. IV. 26. ὕμνον 
οὖς καλλίνικον. Pyth. V. 142. τὸ καλλίνικον λυτήριον δαπανᾶν. Isth. I. 
13. καλλίνικον πατρίδι κῦδος. V. 60. καλλίνικον χάρμ᾽ ἀγαπά! ζοντι. Eurip. 
Med. 45. καλλίνικον ᾷσεται. Herc. Fur. 180. τὸν καλλίνικον... ἐκώμασε. 

1101. πρός. The examples οὗ πρὸς thus put without a case are 
almost endless in Greek writings. Pl. 1001. καὶ πρὸς ἐπὶ τούτοις 
εἶπεν. Lys. 628. καὶ διαλλάττειν πρὸς (insuper Brunck) ἡμᾶς ἄνδρασιν 
Λακωνικοῖς. Ran. 415, ὅτι. Eq. 578. Pac. το. Il. N. 678. Χ. 509. 
Od. &. 415. ¥. 342. Herodot. I. 51, 156. II. 115. Thucyd. III. 58. 
Plato, Euthyd. 294, a. 298,d. Protag. 321, d. Gorg. 469, b. 513, 
Ὁ. ἄς. Dem. 47, ult. 491, 8. 531,21. 611, 24. 1084, 12. 1364, 6. 
See also Blomfield’s remarks on Eurip. Iph. in Aul. v. 1242. (Mus. 
Crit. I. 189.) 

Ib. duvorw: any quantity of liquor drunk at a single draught. 
Rhes. Incert. 420. πυκνὴν ἄμυστιν . . δεξιούμενοι. Eurip. Cycl. 416. 
ἄμυστιν ἑλκύσας. Horat. I. 36. Neu multi Damalis meri | Bassum 
Threicia vincat amystide. The feat in the text appears to be one of 
supererogation on the part of Dicwxopolis. 

Ib. ἐξέλαψα. Pac. 885. τὸν ζωμὸν . . ἐκλάψεται. So the simple 
verb, though alle applied to the lapping of dogs and cats, is 
also used to express drinking greedily, or to excess. Athen. 443, e. 
τοὺς οὕτω λάπτοντας τὸν οἶνον. Pherecrates (Athen. 485, d): λεπαστὴν 
λαψάμενος ἐχαρύβδισε μεστήν. 

1102. γεννάδα, my noble fellow. In Aristophanic and Platonic 
language, a gentleman by birth and education. Ran. 179. χρηστὸς 
εἶ καὶ γεννάδας, 640. οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ εἶ σὺ γεννάδας ἀνήρ. Plato in 
Phedr. 243, c. γεννάδας καὶ πρᾶος τὸ ἦθος. Hence the satyric com- 
pliment paid to Bacchus, Ran. 739. 


& If the accent is thrown on the last syllable of this word, it will approach very 
closely to modern imitative words of a similar kind: Tirala! Tirala! Tralalla! 
Tralalla! &c. 
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4΄ R 
AI. ἔπεσθέ νυν adovres ὦ “ τήνελλα καλλίνικος." 
4 

XO. ἀλλ᾽ ἑψόμεσθα σὴν χάριν, 

᾽ὔ ” 
τήνελλα καλλίνικον ᾷ- 1105 

é 
A Ἁ 2 ’ 

δοντες σὲ καὶ τὸν ἀσκὸν. 


1305. τήνελλα καλλίνικον. The reader, who has hitherto been 
content to follow me in the investigation of this singular drama, 
will, I think, anticipate me in the results to which the repetition 
of this joyous exclamation naturally led. As the Chorus for the 
fourth and last time repeat the note of triumph, the whole audience 
rise: the name of Callistratus, the reputed author of the piece, is 
pronounced ; but is soon drowned in loud hurrahs and ‘ one cheer 
more’ for its real composer. 
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HE) name. of Cleon is too closely mixed up with the 
theatrical career of Aristophanes, not to deserve the earliest, 
and, as far as the elucidation of these plays is concerned, 
the fullest information at our hands. If ever there was a pe- 
riod in human history in which a demoralization in private life, 
as complete as it was, rapid, was found in conjunction with a 
frightful mixture of turbulence, change, and insecurity in the 
administration of public affairs, that period presents itself in the 
history of Athens, when her government had assumed a form 
decidedly democratical, But our present business lies less with 
the general portrait, than with one particular feature in it. The 
old families, to whose wealth and hereditary honours the former 
citizens had looked up with so much respect, and whose pros- 
perity they considered as identified with their own®, were now 
fast disappearing, and the revolutionary caldron, incessantly 
at work, was throwing up the lowest and basest of the 
people to supply their place. Among these none stood more 
conspicuous than the person in the text, a tanner by trade, and 
a demagogue in its worst sense by profession. Coarse in his 
manners, violent in his invectives, and bloody in his purposes, 
(Thucyd. III. 36—41.) Cleon was gifted with that power- 
ful eloquence which has always such charms for the mere 
people, and which made him the idol of a populace whose 
_ very souls lay as it were in their itching ears. But the dema- 
gogue had his evil star as well as his fortunate one; and that 
star was at work to effect his ruin, when the cup of almost un- 
mixed prosperity was apparently at his lips. The frightful 
inebuero τὴν ἐκένων εὐδαιμονίαν αἰτεῖ, ἰτορίαν ὑπάρχει eras Orso Arey 
~_* Loe epi pep mane sapere sah oye sest attention of those who 

understand the difference between see a ee eee 
and previous to her choice of a government purely 

π 
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changes in private and public life to which we have just alluded, 
had not been unmarked by one, young indeed in years, but 
who added the eye of a politician toa poet’s soul. The earliest 
play, which is known to have fallen from the hands of Aristo- 
phanes, was directed to the amelioration of the first; his next 
was applied to the correction of the second. It was in this 
play, of which little more than the name is now left, and while 
Cleon was in the very zenith of his power, that the muse of 
Aristophanes was destined to cross his path, and bring the 
mob-idol upon that stage, which, for evil and for good, was, to 
the old world of Greece, what the press has been and 18 to our 
own. The perils of the undertaking cannot be better expressed 
than in the poct’s own words—words which he has repeated 
more than once, to an audience not very tolerant of such repe- 
titions. 

When first your poet undertook this trade 

Of dealing out instruction, men were not 

His game, but monsters ; huge Leviathans 

That ask’d the mettle and appliances 

Of Hercules to quell them. First he grappled 

With that fell portent, that huge saw-toothed beast, 

Lick’d into fashion by the slav ring tongues 

Of sycophants accurst, whose eyes shot fire’ 

Fierce as the flames of Cynna, and whose voice 

Rose hoarser than the raging whirlpool’s, when 

The birth-pains of the coming storm are on it: 

A whale’s ill savour; loins that, Lamia-like, 

Had never known the luxury of water ; 

These, with a camel's hinder parts, made up 

Th’ uncouth, distasteful compound. 

Vesp. 1030. Pax, 754. 


To what extent this first attack on Cleon was made, cannot 
now be known: but its influence on the future fortunes of the 
assailer and assailed was alike decisive. The dramatist went to 
his couch comparatively unknown; and rose, to use a modern 
poet’s words,, to find himself famous. His name spread rapidly 
through Attica, and through all those numerous dependencies, 
of whose destinies Athens was the arbitress: it even penetrated, 
if the bard’s own words may be believed, into the palace of 
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the Great King». The rage and mortification of Cleon, his 
loud denunciations of vengeance, and his baffled attempts to 
gain a legal redress from the tribunals of his country, are all 
occasionally alluded to in the ensuing comedy, and frequently in 
terms so new and characteristic, that they must have added con- 
siderably to the tide of ridicule which now began to set in upon 
the haughty demagogue, and never left him till his death. 
Flushed with the success of his Babylonians and his Achar- 
nians, the mind of Aristophanes now resolved upon a more 
complete mortification of the mob-idol. But a little previous 
information may be necessary for some of our readers to enable 
them to enter into the history of this new attempt. 

Before the invention of that wonderful art, which has given 
to authors the power of multiplying copies of their productions 
to any extent, the dramatist could make those, who were to de- 
liver the fruits of his labours to the public, familiar with them only 
by one of twoways; by oral or by written communications. The 
practice of antiquity was to prefer the former course; and this 
method of teachinga piece, as it was called, fell naturally on the 
author of the piece. From whatever cause it happened,—from 
dislike of an office so laborious, as some think ;—from not having 
yet attaimed the legal age, which qualified a man to become a 
writer for the stage, as others imagine; or, what is more pro- 
bable, from that secret pleasure, which men of genius so fre- 
quently derive from throwing their lucubrations to the public, 
and watching in silence their effects upon society ; from one or 
other of these causes Aristophanes had hitherto devolved this 
office on a favourite actor, named Callistratus; contenting 
himself with the real reputation which the success of his dramas 
procured, while he left their ostensible fame to rest on the 
brows of another. But this expedient was now for a time to 
cease. The production οὗ a piece, in which Cleon was to be 
introduced, not as he had hitherto been, incidentally, but of 
which he was to form the whole ‘ object, end, and aim;” in 

b Ach. 645 (Br. ed.) Genelli considers this as a mere comic exaggeration. 
Tt may be so, but that is rather probable than certain. Athens, who ruled the 
destinies of το many distant states, was in her turn ruled by her theatre: and hence 
the talents of a rising dramatist, and the political party which he was ene te 
take, must have been matters of as keen inquiry and interest, as those of the 
statesmen, whose course of policy so often made the most distant monarchs tremble 
on their thrones. 

R 2 
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which not merely his name was to be pronounced, but, by 
means of the mask of the ancient theatre, his very self brought 
visibly and palpably before an Attic audience, was an annup- 
ciation from which actor and artisan alike shrunk in dismay. 
No person in Athens could be found to make the mask requi- 
site for such an undertaking, and still less an actor be induced 
to supply the living impersonation. 

These were significant warnings, and might have deterred a 
man of less resolute spint; but the poet had not less calculated 
the dangers of his task, than his resources to meet them ;—a re- 
putation already high, and powers of mind to advance that re- 
putation still higher—a wit inexhaustible in its resources—a 
genius alike endued with playfulness and power to win or to 
subdue; and above all an unlimited command over that won- 
derful language, in which his fellow-citizens took so intense a 
pride and delight, and to the graces of which they were so fre- 
quently ready to sacrifice every other consideration. With the 
lees of wine therefore rubbed on his face, to give it somewhat 
of that flushed and fiery appearance, which from the joint effects 
of intemperance and violent passions belonged to this mean suc- 
cessor of Pericles, the poet himself trod the stage as the repre- 
sentative of Cleon; and the success of the piece shewed that he 
had not miscalculated his powers; the “ Knights” was triumph- 
ant throughout, and the demagogue lay once more at the foot 
of his antagonist. 

The conduct neither of Cleon nor Aristophanes on this 
second and more serious defeat admits of easy explanation: 
some violent explosion, followed by offers of conciliation, ap- 
pears to have taken place; but whether this violence lay in 
words or in deeds, whether it was directed against Aristophanes 
himself, or the actor, into whose mouth the account 1s put, can- 


¢ This I consider to have been Callistratus. The Didascalie, it is true, ascribe 
the bringing out of the “ Wasps” to Philonides, but why Aristophanes should have 
changed his usual substitute, seems not so clear. The account besides is incon- 
sistent with a general tradition, that the author’s comedies of a more private na- 
ture were committed to the latter actor, while those of a higher and more political 
character were uniformly entrusted to the former. And what can be more political 
in its character than the “ Wasps,” consisting as that play does of one continued 
attack on the judicial system of Athens, in which the strength of the democracy 
lay still more than even in the General Assembly ? That Aristophanes himself 
had proffered any terms of conciliation to his odious antagonist, I cannot bring 
myself to conceive. The idea seems inconsistent with that bold and uncompro- 
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not be determined from a narrative which is at once scanty and 
imperfect, and delivered in terms which cannot be decidedly 
spoken of as literal or metaphorical 4: one thing only is certain: 
that the demagogue’s want of tact and address in the manage- 
ment of the whole business laid him open to a new source of 
ridicule; and a metaphor which the vine-growers of Athens 
easily appreciated, gave them to understand, that what should 
have been undermost remained uppermost; in other words, 
that the statesman had been obliged to succumb to the drama- 
list. 

The following year found Aristophanes work of a different 
order and value: and Cleon enjoyed a short respite; but the 
storm merely slept, and was not laid. The ‘* Wasps” of the 
next year brought it again upon his head, partly in direct at- 
tacks, and indirectly in the designations of the two principal 
personages of the piece, who evidently derive their names 
from their affection to or abhorrence of those changes in the ju- 
dicial system, of which Cleon had been the great promoter, 
though not the original contriver ;—a system which plundered 
with one hand in order to tender a bribe with the other, and 
which drew with merciless severity upon the purses of the tri- 
butary states for a supply of those pecuniary demands, which 
the native resources of Athens were unable to furnish. 

The course of events, and no failure in the poet’s purpose or 
powers, was now to bring these joint efforts of patriotism and 
wit to a close. Some unguarded expressions in the Public 
Assembly, and still more perhaps the taunts thrown upon his 
want of personal courage in these comedies, determined Cleon, 


mising spirit which he manifested through a long career, and during times more 
Sean dies, and perilous than any public instructor was ever doomed to 
encoumter. 


d Εἰσί τινες of μ' ἔλεγυν ὡς καταδιηλλάγην, 
ἡνίκα Κλέων μ' ὑπετάραττεν ἐπικείμενος 
καὶ με κακίαις ἔκνισε" «ai? ὅτ᾽ ἀπεδειρόμην, 
οὐκτὸς * ἐγέλων μέγα κεκραγότα 
οὐδὲν Kp’ ἐμοῦ μέλον, ὕσον δὲ μόνον εἰδέναι 
σκω τὸν εἴπυτέ τι θλιβόμενυς ἐκβαλῶ. 


εἶτα νῦν ἐξηπάτησεν ἡ χάραξ τὴν ἄμπελον. Vesp. 1284. 
The first line of this little chorus, which is antistrophic, is evidently wanting. 
The metre is Pwonic tetrameter, concluding with a trochaic tetrameter. 
* i. ὁ. of ἐκτός. 
+ ὑπό τι, in some degree. Acyor εὐήθη καὶ ὑπό τι ἀσεβῆ. Plato in Phadr. 242, d. 


at 
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in an evil hour, to try his talents as a general as well as an orator. 
His cowardice and incapacity in this office (‘Thucyd. V. 6—11.) 
justified all that the poet had asserted of him; an inglorious 
death (the consequence of his utter want of military skill) ter- 
minated a profligate and mischievous life, and the name of Cleon 
soon disappeared from those writings, through which chiefly his 
odious existence has been made known to posterity. As a man 
and as a citizen, the event could not be without interest to 
Aristophanes, and it is accordingly alluded to in a comedy, al- 
most simultaneous with its occurrence. The allusion is made 
in a manner in which delicacy and ingenuity, and a feeling of 
pleasantry mixed up with the remains of a just contempt and 
indignation, are alike conspicuous. At the close of a long nar- 
rative, in which Mercury details the origin and consequences of 
the Peloponnesian war, the worst effects of that direful conflict 
are laid at the door of Cleon, the agitator par excellence ; but 
the hero of the piece immediately interposes. 


Have a care and forbear, ny lord Mercury, there : 
My ears well can spare the coarse jest : 
The man is your own, to his audit he’s gone, 
And there, where he’s earth’d, let him rest. 
And what would you call him? a stain? a disgrace? 
A trickster, vain® talker, malignant and base ὃ 


e The words in the original are 
κεὶ πανοῦργος ἦν, ὅτ᾽ ἔζη, 
καὶ λάλος καὶ συκοφάντης. 
The word λάλος is of frequent occurrence in the writings of Aristophanes, and 
from its present position it is evident that something of an odious nature was ge- 
nerally implied in the epithet. In what did that odiousness consist ? A brief compa- 
rison between two characters of Theophrastus, the λάλος and the ἀδολέσχης, (which 
latter also comes under the occasional lash of the comic poet, ) will, we think, point it 
out. In those lively and masterly descriptions, the garrulous man (ἀδολέσχης) 
evidently talks ἀπιστεῖν for the pleasure of hearing himself talk; the great talker 
(λάλος) in the hope and for the purpose of making others listen. The first has 
few ideas, and is merely anxious to get rid of what he happens to have about him, 
without regard to order or connexion. The second may not only be, as Hottinger 
remarks, but often is a man of real intellect and talent; and his principal ob- 
noxiousness consists in the profound deference which he requires to be paid to 
that intellect and talent. Hence his open contempt of other people’s understand- 
ings, and equally open commendations of his own. Hence his interruptions, and 
resumptions. A word dropped is a peg for him on which to hang a new disserta- 
tion, and his little omissions are worth any other person’s entire remarks. Hence 
the arrogance with which every other intellect is measured by his own; its quick- 
ness by catching or not the ideas which he has condescended to put forth ; its solid- 
ity by coming or not to the same conclusions with himself. The garrulous man 
fastens upon a single victim, some idler like himself; him he sits by (sedet eter- 
numque sedebit), and out comes all the present furniture of his brain—his wife’s 
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which free states have an imperishable interest in preserving; 
that in conjunction with those pests, to which such forms of go- 
vernment are peculiarly liable, there may also be found men, 
whose labours may earn them a debt of eternal gratitude, by 
holding up the agitator and demagogue, as our present author 
has done, to undying infamy and scorn. 

Note B. p. 11. 

Τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν, ἡ μὲν κυρία, ἐν ἢ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἐπιχειροτονοῦσυν,, 
εἴπερ καλῶς ἄρχουσιν, ἣ ἀποχειροτονοῦσιν. ἐν ἧ καὶ τὰς εἰσαγγε- 
Alas ὁ βουλόμενος εἰσαγγέλλει, καὶ τὰς ἀπογραφὰς τῶν δημευομένων 
ἀναγινώσκουσιν ol πρὸς ταῖς δίκαις, καὶ τὰς λήξεις τῶν κλήρων. ‘H 
δὲ δευτέρα ἐκκλησία ἀνεῖται τοῖς βουλομένοις ἱκετηρίαν θεμένοις 
λέγειν ἀδεῶς περί τε τῶν ἰδίων καὶ τῶν δημοσίων. Ἧ δὲ τρίτη κή- 
ρνξι καὶ πρεσβείαις ἀξιοῖ χρηματίζειν . .. ἡ δὲ τετάρτη περὶ ἱερῶν 
καὶ dolwy.—Videmus itaque quatuor hosce Grammaticos summo 
consensu unam κυρίαν agnoscere ecclesiam, non plures, ut An- 
stophanis interpres: quodsi auctoritates valere debent, dubium 
esse non potest, utra sit potior sententia. Jam quid rei ipsi 
ac rationi consentaneum sit, videndum. Nemo autem non in- 
telligit, quam parum veri simile sit, fuisse a legislatore singulis 
prytaniis singulas ecclesias supplicibus, singulas legatis caducea- 
toribusque audiendis constitutas; quid enim minus exspectari 
poterat, quam toties futuros esse, qui supplices populum adire, 
aut legatos caduceatoresque, qui cum populo agere vellent? Id 
ne Cimonis quidem aut Periclis state, cum mirum in modum 
opes atque imperium Atheniensium crevissent, tam szepe evenire 
potuisse videtur; nedum ante illud tempus, rarioribus cum 
aliis civitatibus commerciis, necdum parto marisimperio. Quam- 
obrem hoc probabilius videtur, fuisse initio singulas ecclesias, 
certis singularum prytaniarum diebus habendas, a Solone con- 
stitutas, easque propter id ipsum κυρίας dictas esse. Et sane, 
quee Pollux in κυρίᾳ ἐκκλησίᾳ tractata esse dicit, ea omnia sunt 
ejusmodi, quee singulis prytaniis deficere non possent. Sed si 
quse res preeterea accidissent, de quibus populum consuli opor- 
teret, queeque differri non possent, concionem extra ordinem 
convocatam esse. Aucta autem republica multiplicatisque ne- 
gotiis, harum quoque concionum, que preeter κυρίαν illam con- 
vocarentur, ordinem ac modum legibus definitum esse, quem 
Pollucis verbis supra adscripsi, ita tamen ut κυρίας nomen 1}}} 
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first reminded that it is put into the mouth of a knot of females, 
who had assumed the garb of men, with a view of subverting 
the constitution of Athens. 


Chorus. 


‘Tis the time for debate and high councils of state, | time it is that 
in council we met, 

For still I retain, close imprest on my brain, | the Thesmothet’s man- 
date and threat. 

‘‘ Who comes not with feet, which the dust have well beat, | ere the 
first rays of morning ‘gin glimm—a, 

“With a mien shewing mickle contentment with pickle | and face 
looking sharp hypotrimma, 

‘‘ Notice here I proclaim, and admonish the same, | that he who 
comes later than this, 

‘‘ In his stipend and pay shall compound for delay, | and his fee of 
three oboli miss.” 

Further proof need I shew, worthy Draces and Co. | (to your wis- 
doms ‘twere insult, I deem,) 

How much it betides, that we spur up our sides, | if we wish for 
success in our scheme. 

And take special heed that in word and in deed | nought escape, that 
may prove unbefitting, 

Like some harsh jarring note, when harp-music’s afloat, | and the 
chords are unskilfully hitting. 

Nor, friends mine, forget, that in council we sit | side by side ;—'twill 
add strength to our party : 

Then let every she by her vote let us see, | in the cause she is honest 
and hearty. 

Out upon it—I've err'd—there has slipp'd me a word | with a guilty 
and dangerous initial ; 

And that s well I know, overheard by a foe, | to our cause would 
prove most prejudicial. 

Nore D. p. 12. 

Ἢ δὲ λαλιὰ, εἴ τις αὐτὴν ὁρίζεσθαι βούλοιτο, εἶναι ἂν ὃό- 
ἔἕειεν ἀκρασία τοῦ λόγον. Ὃὧ δὲ λάλος τοιοῦτός τις, οἷος τῷ ἐν- 
τυγχάνοντι εἰπεῖν, ἂν ὁτιοῦν πρὸς αὐτὸν φθέγξηται, ὅτι οὐδὲν 
λέγει" καὶ ὅτι αὐτὸς πάντα οἷδε" καὶ ἂν ἀκούῃ αὐτοῦ, μαθήσεται᾽ 
καὶ μεταξὺ δὲ ἀποκρινομένον ὑποβάλλειν, εἴπας, σὺ ἢ" μὴ ἐπιλάθῃ ὃ 

h The text here appears to be corrupt : one of those impertinently-civil speeches 


seems to be implied, by which the great talker prevents any person from speaking 
but himself: pray reserve what you were going to say ! 
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ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αριστοφῶντος ποτὲ γενομένην * τοῦ ῥήτορος μάχην, καὶ τὴν τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων ἐπὶ Λυσάνδρον᾽ καὶ ἰ οὖς ποτε λόγους αὐτὸς εἴπας 
ηὐδοκίμησεν ἐν τῷ δήμῳ" καὶ κατὰ τῶν πληθῶν γε, ἅμα διηγού-. 
μενος, κατηγορίαν παρεμβαλεῖν" ὥστε τοὺς ἀκούοντας, ἤ τοι ἐπιλα- 
θέσθαι, ἣ νυστάξαι, ἣ μεταξὺ καταλιπόντας ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. Καὶ 
συνδικάζων δὲ, κωλῦσαι κρῖναι. καὶ συνθεωρῶν, θεάσασθαι" καὶ 
συνδειπνῶν, φαγεῖν" τὸ λέγων ὅτι χαλεπὸν τῷ λάλῳ ἐστὶ σιωπᾷν' 
καὶ ὡς ἐν ὑγρῷ ἐστὶν ἡ yAGrra’ καὶ ὅτι οὐκ ἂν σιωπήσειεν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ 
τῶν χελιδόνων δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι AaAlorepos. Καὶ σκωπτόμενος ὑπο- 
μεῖναι᾽ καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν αὐτοῦ παιδίων, ὅταν αὐτὸν ἤδη καθεύδειν Bov- 
λόμενα κελεύῃ, λέγοντα, Πάππα, λαλεῖ τι ἡμῖν ὅπως ἂν ἡμᾶς ὕπνος 
λάβῃ. Theoph. chap. 7. 


Note E. p. 14. 


a Sect, 208 se « - ἐπεσσεύοντο δὲ λαοί. 
"Hire ἔθνεα εἷσι μελισσάων ἀδινάων, 
Πέτρης ἐκ γλαφυρῆς αἰεὶ νέον ἐρχομενάων, 
Ὡς τῶν ἔθνεα πολλὰ νεῶν ἄπο καὶ κλισιάων 
᾿Ηϊόνος προπάροιθε βαθείης ἐστιχόωντο 


ceit. What is a secret to all others is no secret to him; the hidden &prings of 
government—the motives and occasions of these unexpected movements—he has 
made his inquiries, and can explain them all; and explain them he accordingly 
does at the same unmerciful length as he does every other topic, which is to raise 
him in the estimation of those who are content to listen to him. 

k For τοῦ ῥήτορος, Casaubon, by an excellent emendation, reads τῶν ῥητόρων, 
and refers the expression to the celebrated contest between the two great orators, 
Eschylus and Demosthenes, which took place in the archonship of Aristophon. 

1 This fine stroke of humour has escaped both the French and the German 
translator. The delicacy and difficulty of putting down a great talker in private 
society is often felt: a mob has no such niceties to observe. Hence apparently the 
connexion of this trait with that which follows. Having had occasion to mention 
the well-known contest between the two great orators of antiquity, the speaker's 
recollections are presently called to his own efforts in the ecclesia. These, by his 
own account, had gained him nothing but credit and applause ; how could it be 
otherwise, coming from such a source! the interruptions, the scrapings, and final 
putting down of the interminable speaker, all these are dexterously kept in the back 
ground, and are only discernible through the invectives dealt out against public 
meetings in general. Besides the merit of this stroke as a trait of human nature, 
it has an additional value in restoring the comic tone of the character, which had 
begun to suffer under the accumulation of so many distasteful traits. The hearer, 
relieved by this proof of castigation, which his conceited tormentor had undergone, 
feels immediately inclined to Jaugh at what-he had hitherto been disposed to hate. 

m Hottinger considers the word Aéywy as an interpolation, and the remarks 
which follow as reflections of Theophrastus himself. It is a question for consider- 
ation whether the description of this character does not terminate entirely at the 
word φαγεῖν. The two or three sentences which follow appear much more like 
glosses than reflections of the author; and in spite of the ingenious and fine-spun 
theory of Hottinger, the last trait belongs, in dramatic propriety, rather to the chat- 
terer than the great talker. 
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᾿Ιλαδὸν εἰς dyopny™ μετὰ δέ σφισιν “Ooca δεδήει, 
᾿τρύνουσ᾽ ἱέναι, Διὸς ἄγγελος" οἱ & ἀγέροντο" 
Τετρήχει δ' ἀγορὴ, ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἐστοναχίξετο γαῖα, 
Λαῶν ἱζώντων, ὅμαδος δ᾽ ἦν" ἐννέα δέ σῴειις 
Κήρυκες βούωντες ἐρήτυον, εἴποτ᾽ airis 
Σχοίατ᾽, ἀκούσειαν δὲ διοτρεφέων βασιλήων. 
Hom, Il. Β. 84—101, 
Κινήθη δ᾽ ἀγορὴ, ὡς κύματα μακρὰ θαλάσσης 
Πόντου Ἰκαρίοιο, τὰ μέν τ᾽ Ἐὗρός τε Νότος τε. 
“Qpop’, ἐπαΐξας a Διὸς ἐκ ἤρετο: 


Ὡς τῶν πᾶσ᾽ yop) ania. B. 144—149. and 394—398:- 
Such were the members of Homer’s ἀγορά. In more trying 

moments, however, these ἥρωες could ‘ hold their breath for a 
while,’ and be—if not a legislative body, as an ingenious writer 
in the Philological Museum (vol. II.) conjectures them to have 
been—yet martial heroes in the highest sense, which the term 
has ever yet borne. Whatever the mirth occasioned by the 
Aristophanic writings, let us act as the Thracians are somewhere 
said to have done over their cups—occasionally pull the strings 
of our bows, that higher and better thoughts may still reign 
uppermost in the mind. 

“Qs τότ᾽ ἐπασσύτεραι Δαναῶν κίνυντο φάλαγγες 

Νωλεμέως πόλεμόνδε" κέλευε δὲ οἷσιν ἕκαστος 

᾿Ἡγεμόνων" οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἀκὴν ἴσαν, (οὐδέ κε φαίης 

Τύσσον λαὸν ἕπεσθαι ἔχοντ᾽ ἐν στήθεσιν αὐδὴν,) 

Σιγῇ δειδιύτες σημάντορας" ἀμφὶ δὲ πᾶσι © 

Τεύχεα ποικίλ᾽ ἔλαμπε, τὰ εἱμένοι ἐστιχόωντο. Δ, 4.27—432. 


Nore F, p. 17. 

Hence when the efforts of Trygzeus have rescued the God- 
dess of Peace from the deep cavern into which she had been 
thrown by her natural enemy, War, his first recompense to his 
assistants is to dismiss them to those delightful agricultural 
labours, from which they had been so long estranged. 

n This word appears to have been subsequently confined to public meetings of 


the Athenian tribes or boroughs for separate and local purposes: ἐπὶ 7“ 
ἄρχοντος πολι ἐδ δ" οι aoa a seth ee οὔσης ote ψήφισμα 


ἐν τ adorns ὅ τῶ ἑλέσθαι το ὅπ. 
ΟΣ τὴ ψηφίσματι ἐς ὃν "τῶν φυλῶν τς ἱμεληθησυμένους 
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Tpvyaios. 
ἀκούετε hep’ τοὺς γεωγροὺς ἀπιέναι 
τὰ γεωργικὰ σκεύη λαβόντας εἰς ἀγρὸν 
ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἄνευ δορατίον καὶ ξίφονς κἀκοντίου" 
ὡς ἅπαντ᾽ ἤδη ᾽στι μεστὰ τἀνθάδ᾽ εἰρήνης σαπρᾶς. 
ἀλλὰ πᾶς χώρει πρὸς ἔργον εἰς ἀγρὸν παιωνίσας. 5 
Χορός. 
ὦ ποθεινὴ τοῖς δικαίοις καὶ γεωργοῖς ἡμέρα, 
ἄσμενός σ᾽ ἰδὼν προσειπεῖν βούλομαι τὰς ἀμπέλους" 
τάς σε συκᾶς, ἃς ἐγὼ ᾿φύτενον ὧν νεώτερος, 
ἀσπάσασθαι θυμὸς ἡμῖν ἐστι πολλοστῷ χρόνῳ. 
Τρυγαῖος. 
νῦν μὲν οὖν, ὦνδρες, προσευξώμεσθα πρῶτον τῇ θεῷ, 10 
ἥπερ ἡμῶν τοὺς λόφους ἀφεῖλε καὶ ras Γοργόνας" 
elf ὅπως λιταργιοῦμεν οἴκαδ᾽ εἰς τὰ χωρία, 
ἐμπολήσαντές τι χρηστὸν εἰς ἀγρὸν ταρίχιον. 
Ἑρμῆς. 
ὦ Πόσειδον, ὡς καλὸν τὸ στῖφος αὐτῶν φαίνεται 
καὶ πυκνὸν καὶ γοργὸν ὥσπερ μᾶζα καὶ πανδαισία. 15 
Τρυγαῖος. 
νὴ Δὲ ἡ γὰρ σφῦρα λαμπρὸν ἣν ἄρ' ἐξωπλισμένη, 
ai τε θρίνακες διαστίλβουσι πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. 
ἦ καλῶς αὐτῶν ἀπαλλάξειεν ἂν μετόρχιον. 
ὥστ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἤδη ᾿πιθυμῶ καὐτὸς ἔλθεϊν εἰς ἀγρὸν ᾿ 
καὶ τριαινοῦν τῇ δικέλλῃ διὰ χρόνου τὸ γήδιον. 20 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναμνησθέντες, ὦνδρες, 
τῆς διαίτης τῆς παλαιᾶς, 
ἣν παρεῖχ᾽ αὕτη ποθ᾽ ἡμῖν, 
τῶν τε παλασίων ἐκείνων, 
τῶν τε σύκων, τῶν τε μύρτων, 25 
τῆς τρυγός τε τῆς γλυκείας, 
τῆς ἰωνιᾶς τε τῆς πρὸς 
τῷ φρέατι, τῶν τ᾽ ἐλαῶν, 
ὧν ποθοῦμεν, 
ἀντὶ τούτων τήνδε νυνὶ 20 
τὴν θεὸν προσείπατε. 
4. σαπρᾶς, belonging to the good old times. 
12. λιταργίζειν, to hasten. 
15. πανδαισία, a pic-nic, a full, complete feast, in which neither company 1 
materiel is wanting. Herodot. V. 20. οἴκατε πανδαισίῃ τελέῃ εἱστιῆσθαι. 
20. γήδιον. See some excellent reflections of Aristotle, (Polit. VI. 5.) where he pro 


poses a plan for relieving the poorer citizens, and thus securing the democracy fro® 
those perpetual struggles, which occurred between the rich and indigent citizens. 
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χᾶμα τὴν Θρᾷτταν κυνῶν, 

τῆς γυναικὸς λουμένης. 

οὐ γὰρ ἴσθ᾽ ἥδιον ἣ τυχεῖν μὲν ἤδη ᾿σπαρμένα, ιῷ 

τὸν θεὸν δ᾽ ἐπιψακάζειν, καί τιν᾽ εἰπεῖν γείτονα" 

εἶπέ μοι, τί τηνικαῦτα δρῶμεν, ὦ Κωμαρχίδη ; 

ἐμπιεῖν ἔμοιγ᾽ ἀρέσκει, τοῦ θεοῦ δρῶντος καλῶς. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄφευε τῶν φασήλων, J γύναι, τρεῖς χοίνικας, 

τῶν τε πυρῶν μῖξον αὐτοῖς, τῶν τε σύκων ἔξελε, 20 

τόν τε Μανῆν ἡ Σύρα βωστρησάτω ᾿κ τοῦ χωρίου. 

οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστὶ πάντως οἰναρίζειν τήμερον 

οὐδὲ τυντλάζειν, ἐπειδὴ παρδακὸν τὸ χωρίον" 

κἀξ ἐμοῦ δ᾽ ἐνεγκάτω τις τὴν κίχλην καὶ τὼ σπίνω" 

ἦν δὲ καὶ πυός τις ἔνδον καὶ λαγῷα τέτταρα, 25 
εἴ τι μὴ ᾿ξήνεγκεν αὐτῶν ἡ γαλῆ τῆς ἑσπέρας" 

ἐψόφει γοῦν ἔνδον οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἅττα κἀκυδοιδόπα' 

ὧν ἔνεγκ᾽, ὦ παῖ, τρί ἡμῖν, ἕν δὲ δοῦναι τῷ πατρί" 

μυρρίνας τ᾽ αἴτησον ἐξ Αἰσχινάδου τῶν καρπίμων" 

χᾶμα τῆς αὐτῆς ὁδοῦ Χαρινάδην τις βωσάτω, 40 
ὡς ἂν ἐμπίῃ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν, 

εὖ ποιοῦντος κὠφελοῦντος 

τοῦ θεοῦ τἀρώματα. 

ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν δ᾽ ἀχέτας, 

Gon τὸν ἡδὺν νόμον, 35 
διασκοπῶν ἥδομαι 

τὰς Λημνίας ἀμπέλους, 

εἰ πεπαίνουσιν ἧ- 

δη᾽ τὸ yap φίτυ πρῷ- 

ov dues’ τόν τε φή- 40 
ληχ᾽ ὁρῶν οἱδάνοντ᾽" 

εἶθ᾽ ὁπόταν ἢ πέπων, 

ἐσθίω κἀπέχω, 

χἄᾶμα φήμ᾽, ““ὯΩραι φίλαι." Pac. 1127—1168. 


Happy I, that know no care, 
Helm, nor shield, nor coarse camp-fare ! 


13. Θρᾷτταν, Att. for Θρᾷσσαν, a female slave from Thrace. From a female 
of the same country, Abrotonon by name, the great Themistocles is said to have 
received his birth : 

᾿Αβρότονον Θρήϊσσα γυνὴ yévos’ ἀλλὰ τεκέσθαι 
τὸν μέγαν “Ἕλλησιν φημὶ Θεμιστοκλέα. Plut. in Vit. Themist. I. 

16. ἐπιψεκάζειν, to fall in small drops. 

17. Κωμαρχίδης, an official title: headborough. 

27. κυδοιδοπᾷν (κυδοιμὸς) to make a bustle, a tumult, a noise. Cf. Nub. 616. 
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Sweet it is, too, to be telling, 

How the luscious figs are swelling ; 

Then to riot, without measure, 

In the rich, nectareous treasure, 

While our grateful voices chime, 

‘“‘ Happy season! blessed time !” 

QuaRTERLy Rev. V. 9. p. 159. 
That other comedies of Aristophanes were formed in the 

same strain and spint, some of the remaining fragments suff- 
crntly evince. Thus in his Νῆσοι (Dind. Fr. p. 146.) 

Ὧ μῶρε μῶρε, ταῖτα πάντ᾽ ἐν τῇδ᾽ ἔνι, 

οἰκεῖν μὲν ἐν ἀγρῷ τοῦταν ἐν τῷ γηδίφ 


τρυγός τε Gawnr εἰς λειάνεημν» ὠθουμένης. 

ὄψῳ δὲ χρησθαι σεισυδέοις τε καὶ κίχλαις, 

καὶ μὴ περιμένειν ἐξ ἄγαρᾶς ἰχθύδια 

τριταῖα πολυτίμητα βεϑασενεσμένα 

ἐπ᾽ ἰχθνοπώλου χειρὶ παρενομωτάτῃ. 

© The same imagery is found in a fragument of the poet's Γεωργοὶ (Fr. 163. 

Vind. p. 137-): had the latter play come down to us, we should probably have 
known whence Aristotle derived some of his as to what is due from a 
wise legislation to the agricultural interest. ( IV. 6. 12. VL. 4.) That 
he, like most of the other great writers and stasemmen of antiquity, Plato, Xeno- 


phon, Isocrates, Demosthenes, borrowed many of his maxims and opinions from 
the author of these Comedies, there can be little doubt. 


9 The following translation (somewhat diffuse it must be owned ) from parts of 
this chapter, is from the pen of Dr. Gillies. “ The properties and habits of hus- 
bandmen, as distinguished from mercenary labourers on the one hand, and from 
manufacturers, merchants, and tradesmen on the other, are 30 eminently conspi- 
cuous, and 80 incomparably better adapted to the peaceful enjoyment of every 
species of freedom, that even in countries where a great proportion of the inhabit- 
ants subsist by arts and commerce, the city tribes ought never to assemble sepa- 
rately; every convention, t0 be lawful, ought to be atiended by deputies from the 
country ; so that the noxious humours engendered in market-places and courts of 
justice, may be sweetened and purified bya due mixture of more wholesome mate- 
rials.” Again: “ All other democracies (that of husbandmen excepted) are of a 
far inferior stamp ; for their materials are not capable of receiving any elegant or 
lasting impression. They are composed of wretched labourers and mean mecha- 
nics, of manufacturers condemned to unwholesome air and distorting postures, of 
rapacious sailors and greedy merchants, who navigate and trade for no other pur- 
pose than that of gain ; ἃ purpose mean in itself, and meanly or wickedly attained, 
sometimes by fraud, and sometimes by rapine. Men subsisting by continual de- 
veit and mutual depredation, must live together in crowds, tumbling over each 
other in popular cities, and ready at the beck of every seditious demagogue to 
assemble tumultuously, and to act outrageously. But in a commonwealth of hus- 
bandmen, families are scattered at due distances by the necessity of their daily 
labours. The citizens justle not with each other; and their circumstances neither 
yequire nor admit the frequency of popular conventions.” G1LLiEs, I. 478—48o. 
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φανέντας ἐπιχαρῆναι. 
Ζεῦ μεγαλώνυμε χρυσολύρα τε, 15 
Δῆλον ὃς ἔχεις ἱερὰν, 
καὶ σὺ παγκρατὴς κόρα 
γλανυκῶπι χρυσόλογχε 
πόλιν οἰκοῦσα περιμάχητον, ἐλθὲ δεῦρο. 
καὶ πολυώνυμε, θηροφόνη παῖ, 20 
Λατοῦς χρυσώπιδος ἔρνος. 
σύ τε πόντιε σεμνὲ Πόσειδον, 
ἁλιμέδον, προλιπὼν 
μυχὸν ἰχθυόεντ᾽ οἱστροδόνητον. 
Νηρέος ἐνάλιοί τε κόραι, 25 
Νύμφαι τ᾽ ὀρείπλαγκτοι. 
χρυσέα τε φόρμιγξ 
ἰαχήσειεν ἐπ᾽ εὐχαῖς 
ἡμετέραις" τελέως δ᾽ 
ἐκκλησιάσαιμεν ᾿Αθηναίων 40 
εὐγενεῖς γυναῖκες. 
Κήρυξ. 
εὔχεσθε τοῖς θεοῖσι τοῖς ᾿Ολυμπίοις 
καὶ ταῖς ᾿ολυμπίαισι, καὶ τοῖς Πυθίοις 
καὶ ταῖσι Πυθίαισι, καὶ τοῖς Δηλίοις 
καὶ ταῖσι Δηλίαισι, τοῖς τ᾽ ἄλλοις θεοῖς, 35 
εἴ τις ἐπιβουλεύει τι τῷ δήμῳ κακὸν 


Sacred rites and voice of prayer 

Bid thee to our courts repair. 

Hither haste thee, maid far-fam’d, 

Latona’s branch, the many-named : 

Haste, thou god, whose far abode 

Lies within the stormy road 

Of old Nereus; and with thee 

Bring the daughters of the sea, 

And the nymphs that ever rove 

Mountain hoar and shady grove. 

Let the harp from golden string 

Strains accordant round us fling. 
[4 solemn strain of harp-music. After a pause, the Chorus 

resume. 

We, the flower of the nation, 

Met in holy convocation, 

Beg that this our supplication 

May be taken into hearing 

And a just consideration ; 

So shall every wish and thought 

Be to full perfection brought. 


36, 9. See more particularly the stern and bloody oath of democracy recorded 
hy Andocides, 13, 6—22. 
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[τῷ τῶν γυναικῶν, ἢ ᾿πικηρυκεύεται 


- «+ ν Μήδοις ἐπὶ βλάβῃ τινὶ 
ἢ τυραννεῖν ἐπινοεῖ, 
ἢ τὸν τύραννον συγκατάγειν, . . . 40 
ἢ πεμπομένη τις ἀγγελίας ψευδεῖς φέρει, 
h... εἴ τις ἐξαπατᾷ ψευδῆ λέγων, 
καὶ μὴ δίδωσιν ἂν ὑπόσχηταί ποτε, 
κακῶς ἀπολέσθαι τοῦτον αὐτὸν κὠκίαν 
ἀρᾶσθε, ταῖς δ᾽ ἄλλαισιν ὑμῖν τοὺς θεοὺς 45 
εὔχεσθε πάσαις πολλὰ δοῦναι κἀγαθά. 
Χορός. 
ξυνευχόμεσθα τέλεα μὲν 
πόλει, τέλεα δὲ δήμῳ, 
τάδ᾽ εὕγματα γενέσθαι. 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄρισθ᾽ ὅσαις προσήκει 50° 
νικᾶν λεγούσαις. ὁπόσαι δ᾽ 
ἐξαπατῶσιν παραβαίνουσί τε τοὺς 
ὅρκους τοὺς νενομισμένους 
κερδῶν οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπὶ βλάβῃ, 
ἢ ψηφίσματα καὶ νόμον 55 
(yrovo’ ἀντιμεθιστάναι, 
τἀπόρρητά τε τοῖσιν ἐ- 
χθροῖς τοῖς ἡμετέροις λέγουσ᾽, 
ἢ Μήδους ἐπάγουσι τῆς 
χώρας οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπὶ βλάβῃ, 60 
ἀσεβοῦσ᾽, ἀδικοῦσί re τὴν πόλιν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ παγκρατὲς 
Ζεῦ, ταῦτα κυρώσειας, ὥσθ᾽ 
ἡμῖν θεοὺς παραστατεῖν, 
[καίπερ γυναιξὶν οὔσαις. 65 
Κηήρυξ. 
ἄκουε πᾶς. ἔδοξε τῇ βουλῇ τάδε 


37. ᾿πικηρυκεύεται. Plutarch. in Aristide, §. 10. ἔτι δ᾽ ἀρὰς θέσθαι τοὺς ἱερεῖς 
ἤραψεν (Aristid.), εἴ τις ἐπικηρυκεύσαιτο Μήδοις, ἢ τὴν συμμαχίαν ἀπολίποι τῶν 
λλήνων. Thucyd. IV. 27. Isoc. 73, d. 

38. ἐπὶ βλάβῃ. Dem. 551, 23. 763, 23. Asch. 86, 21. 

41, 2. Dem. 319, 27—320, 1. 363, 1—19. 398, 21 —399, 6. 653, !—7. Dein. 96, 12. 

43- ὑπόσχηται. Dem. 1204, 10—21. 

44. αὐτὸν κὠφκίαν. Dem. 363, 24. 642, 15. 747, 14. Andoc. 16, 36. Esch. 39, 
} 69, 17. 70, 28. 

45. ἀρᾶσθε. Dem. 363, 12. 404, 5. 489, 23. Andoc. 5,17. Asch. 71, 2. Dein. 
7, O—11. 

54. κερδῶν οὕνεκ᾽. Dem. 342, 15—20. 343, 4—-13- Dein. 96, 9—18. 

66. The prayers and imprecations ended, the herald proceeded to proclaim the 
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τῇ τῶν γυναικῶν' Τιμόκλει᾽ ἐπεστάτει" 

Λύσιλλ᾽ ἐγραμμάτενεν, εἶπε Σωστμάτη" 

ἐκκλησίαν ποιεῖν ἕωθεν τῇ μέσῃ 

τῶν Θεσμοφορίων, ἣ μάλισθ᾽ ἡμῖν σχολὴ, 70 
καὶ χρηματίζειν πρῶτα περὶ Εὐριπίδου, 

ὅ τι χρὴ παθεῖν ἐκεῖνον᾽ ἀδικεῖν γὰρ δοκεῖ 

ἡμῖν ἁπάσαις. τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται; Thes. 295---370. 


προβούλευμα, or measure, submitted by the senate to the assembly for their consi- 
deration and approval. These measures either originated with the senate itself, or 
they contained the opinion of some private individual, which, upon permission firg 
obtained, he had submitted to the senate, and which having met with the approbation 
of that body, were referred to the ple for confirmation. That bills, however, 
often originated in the assembly itself, and occasionally in direct opposition to those 
recommended by the senate, see Schomann, lib. I. cc. g, 11, 12. On this author- 
ity, I have ventured to give a meaning to the word γράφω in the opening soli- 
loquy, which is, I believe, at variance with general opinion on the subject: if I 
am F ΤΟΠβ, even the penalty inflicted for such offences is not without its con- 
sulation : 

Siffiez-moi librement; je vous le rends, mes fréres. 

Le public ἃ profit met toutes nos querelles : 

De nos cailloux frottés il sort des étincelles ; 

La lumiére en peut naitre; et nos grands érudits 

Ne nous ont éclairés qu’en étant contredits. VOLTAIRE. 


68. ἐγραμμάτευεν. From the multiplicity of offices in Athens, and the variety 
of disbursements and receipts, the quantity of writing to be performed was very 
great. Hence the number of clerks (γραμματεῖς), sub-clerks (ὑπογραμματεῖς), and 
checking-clerks (ἀντιγραφεῖς) in that town, at once so busy and idle. Of the three 
public clerks, or secretaries, one was chosen by lot by the senate in every Pry- 
tanea, for the purpose of keeping the writings and decrees, and is the officer who 
prefixed his name to the decrees, according to the form which was in use before 
the archonship of Euclid: of this secretary Aristotle had, according to Harpocra- 
tion, treated at length. The second was elected by the senate by cheirotonia for 
the laws: a third, elected by the people, was the public reader in the senate and 
the assembly. Boeckh, I. 249. Schémann, p. 318. 

71. * χρηματίζειν, to for deliberation. Esch. 4, το. καὶ πῶς δὲ κελεύει 
(ὁ νομοθέτης) τοὺς προέδρους χρηματίζειν : ἐπειδὰν τὸ καθάρσιον περιενεχθῇ καὶ ὁ 
κήρυξ τὰς πατρίους εὐχὰς εὔξηται, κι τ. Χ. Dem. 285, 1. πρὶν ἐκείνην, jaeant ia scil.) 

ματίσαι καὶ προβουλεῦσαι. 517. 10. ἐν δὲ ταύτῃ (ecclesia scil.) ἐπειδὰν χρημα- 
τἰσυῦν of πρόεδροι περὶ ὧν διῴκηκεν ὃ ἄρχων, χρηματίζειν καὶ περὶ ὧν, x. τ. A. 
Also, to give an answer upon deliberation. Aristot. Polit. IV. 15. καταλύεται δὲ 
καὶ τῆς βουλῆς ἡ δύναμις ἐν ταῖς τοιαύταις δημοκρατίαις, ἐν als αὐτὸς συνιὼν ὃ δῆμος 
χρηματίζει περὶ πάντων. τοῦτο δὲ συμβαίνειν εἴωθεν, ὅταν εὐπορία τις ἧ, ἣ μισθὸς 
he ἐκκλησιάζουσι" σχολάζοντες γὰρ συλλέγονταί τε πολλάκις, καὶ ἅπαντα αὐτοὶ 
κρίνουσι. 

Ib. πρῶτα, i. 6. μετὰ τὰ ἱερὰ, viz. the prayers and curses which have just been 
exhibited. Dem. 706, 20. rods δὲ προέδρους . .. χρηματίζειν ἐπάναγκες πρῶτον 
μετὰ τὰ ἱερὰ περὶ τῶν, κατ. Δ. 256, ἡ. (Byzantine decree): ᾿Αθηναίοις δόμεν . .. 
πόθοδον ποτὶ τὰν βωλὰν καὶ τὸν δᾶμον πράτοις μετὰ τὰ ἱερά. 


* “ Res de quibus tractandum erat in comitiis, populo proponere, senatus con- 
sultum revitare, seu potius recitandum curare, oratoribusque dicendi potestatem 
dare, quee omnia uno verbo χρηματίζειν dicuntur, hec igitur proédrorum contri- 
bulium fuisse, qui e prytanibus erant, demonstrant,” &c. Schémann, p. 89. 
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ζητοῦσι λαβεῖν ὅταν 


πραττωσί τι κοινὸν ὧσ- 20 
περ Ὁπηλοφοροῦντες. Eccl. 300. 
Norte I. p. 53. 


If the following extract present little opportunity for adding 
to the student's knowledge on particular points, connected with 
the general assembly, its general import, short as it is, deserves 
a deep attention. Between the exhibition of the Acharnenses 
and the Ecclesiazuse, little more than thirty-three years elapsed, 
and here is an acknowledgment, comic indeed, but not less 
true, that the democracy of Athens had already gone through 
every change and variety of form, which it could possibly re- 
ceive, except that of transferring the government from the one 
sex to the other. The intermediate strife and struggle, the 
desperate conflict and bloody tragedy, must be sought from 
other sources: I have no wish to lift the curtain, and damp 
such mirth as the following quotation is calculated to give. 
Yet what have we even here? An imaginary assembly is 
convoked,—a country’s ruin or salvation the proposed object 
for consideration—and whom does the sarcastic poet put forth 
as the foremost advisers on the occasion? The first is a blear 
or mope-eyed orator, who can scarcely find his way to the 
bema. He has not been able to preserve his own sight ;— 
true: but he can distinctly see his way to his country’s safety. 


n The following version of this chorus (with some little exception) appeared in 
the same Journal from which a previous extract was made: 


But whatever you do, keep an eye on that crew | who come flocking in droves 
from the town : 

With hand, elbow, and heel, if you’d prosper our weal, | push and jostle 
and keep them well down. 

When the stipend and price, for their time and advice, | one obol suffic’d, 


sirs, to close, 

The rogues could then stop at booth, market, and shop, | and chatter and 
gabble and prose. 

Now they rush and they roar; for the times are no more | when Myronides 
wont to preside ; 

When he had been bold, who for silver or gold, | public measures had ven- 


tur’d to guide. 

Our senators then grave and reverend men, | to the council were seen to 
repair 

Each with morning repast, in a bag treasur’d fast, | olive, onion, and such 
simple fare. 


Our greedy desires, o’ershooting our sires, | treble stipend and salary ask ; 
And matters of state are conducted of late, | like a mason’s work done by the 
task. Quarterly Rev. No. XLIII. 18t. 
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ἁλεκτρνὼν ἐφθέγγετ᾽. Brew. οἴμοι δείλαιος. 

““"Αντίλοχ᾽, ἀποίμωξόν με τοῦ τ ου 

τὸν (evra μᾶλλον." τἀμὰ γὰρ διοίχεται. 

ἀτὰρ τί τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἦν, ὅτι τοσοῦτον χρῆμ᾽ ὄχλου 

οὕτως ἐν ὥρᾳ ξννελέγη; Χρέμ. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἢ 20 
ἔδοξε τοῖς πρυτάνεσι περὶ σωτηρίας 

γνώμας καθεῖναι τῆς πόλεως ; κἄτ᾽ εὐθέως 

πρῶτος Νεοκλείδης ὁ γλάμων παρείρπυσεν. 

κἄπειθ᾽ ὁ δῆμος ἀναβοᾷ πόσον δοκεῖς, 

““ ov δεινὰ τολμᾶν τουτονὶ δημηγορεῖν, 25 
καὶ ταῦτα περὶ σωτηρίας προκειμένου, 

ὃς αὑτὸς αὑτῷ βλεφαρίδ᾽ οὐκ ἐσώσατο ;” 


ὁ δ᾽ ἀναβοήσας καὶ περιβλέψας ἔφη" 
“τί δαί με χρὴν δρᾶν ; Βλέπ. σκόροδ᾽ ὁμοῦ τρίψαντ᾽ one 
τιθύμαλλον ἐμβαλόντα τοῦ Λακωνικοῦ 30 


σαυτοῦ παραλείφειν τὰ βλέφαρα τῆς ἑσπέρας, 
ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν εἶπον, εἰ παρὼν ἐτύγχανον. 
Χρέμ. μετὰ τοῦτον Evaisy ὁ δεξιώτατος 
παρῆλθε γυμνὸς, ὡς ἐδόκει τοῖς πλείοσιν 
αὐτός γε μέντοὔφασκεν ἱματίον ἔχειν, 35 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἔλεξε δημοτικωτάτους λόγους" 
ὁρᾶτε μέν με δεόμενον σωτηρίας 
τετραστατήρου καὐτόν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐρῶ 
ὡς τὴν πόλιν καὶ τοὺς πολίτας σώσετε. 
ἣν γὰρ παρέχωσι τοῖς δεομένοις οἱ κναφῆς 40 
χλαίνας, ἐπειδὰν πρῶτον ἥλιος τραπῇ, 


17. In the ‘ Myrmidones’ of Eschylus, where Antilochus communicates to 
Achilles the death of Patroclus, the desolate hero utters the exclamation, of which 
the text in Aristophanes is a parody, 

᾿Αντίλοχ᾽, ἀποίμωξόν με τοῦ τεθνηκότος 
τὸν (ῶντα μᾶλλον. Compare Il. Σ. 18. 

22. γνώμας καθεῖναι. The more usual expression was λόγον, or γνώμας προτι- 
θέναι. Esch. 36, 28. 33. Thucyd. VI. 14. See also Schimann, p. 104. Plu- 
tarch, speaking of the Spartan ecclesia, says, τοῦ δὲ πλήθους ἀθροισθέντος, εἰπεῖν 
μὲν οὐδενὶ γνώμην τῶν ἄλλων ἐφεῖτο, τὴν δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν γερόντων καὶ τῶν βασιλέων 
προτεθεῖσαν ἐπικρῖναι κύριος ἦν ὃ δῆμος. Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 6. Lysand. 15, 17. 

23. παρείρπυσεν. The usual term for a person coming forward to address the 
assembly, was παρέρχεσθαι, παριένα.. The present word begins with the usual 
preposition, but ends in a word which imports that slow, creeping pace, which be- 
longs to men in trouble, or far advanced in life. Il. ¥. 225. Od. A. 193. N. 220. 
Passow. 

34. γυμνὸς, said of any person, who has only his underclothing on, the χιτὼν 
without the ἱματίον. See a note on this subject, Quarterly Rev. vol. XX XVIII. 
p- 366; and compare Lysist. 151. Isoc. 615, 12. Plut. Ages. 34. Phocion, 4. 

35. μέντοὔφασκεν, i. 6. μέντοι ἔφασκεν. 

3 lee σωτηρίας τετραστατήρου, i. 6. a mantle of that value. Compare Aristoph. 
Plut. 983. 
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σὲ δὲ κἀμὲ βουλεύοντε τοῦτο Spay ἀεί. 

Βλέπ. καὶ νὴ τὸν Ἑρμῆν τοῦτό γ᾽ οὐκ ἐψεύσατο. 70 

Χρέμ. ἔπειτα συμβάλλειν πρὸς ἀλλήλας ἔφη 
ἱμάτια, χρυσῖ,, ἀργύριον, ἐκπώματα, 
μόνας μόναις οὐ μαρτύρων γ᾽ ἐναντίον" 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀποφέρειν πάντα κοὺκ ἀποστερεῖν" 
ἡμῶν δὲ τοὺς πολλοὺς ἔφασκε τοῦτο δρᾶν. 75 

Βλέπ. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ, μαρτύρων γ᾽ ἐναντίον. 

Χρέμ. οὐ συκοφαντεῖν, οὐ διώκειν, οὐδὲ τὸν 
δῆμον καταλύειν, ἀλλὰ πολλὰ κἀγαθὰ, 
ἕτερά τε πλεῖστα τὰς γυναῖκας εὐλόγει. 

Βλέπ. τί δῆτ᾽ ἔδοξεν; Χρέμ. ἐπιτρέπειν γε τὴν πόλιν 80 
ταύταις. ἐδόκει yap τοῦτο μόνον ἐν τῇ πόλει 
οὕπω γεγενῆσθαι. Βλέπ. καὶ δέδοκται; Χρέμ. φήμ᾽ ἐγώ. 

Βλέπ. ἅπαντα τ᾽ αὐταῖς ἐστι προστεταγμένα 
ἃ τοῖσιν ἀστοῖς ἔμελεν; Χρέμ. οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει. 

Βλέπ. οὐδ᾽ εἰς δικαστήριον ἄρ᾽ εἶμ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γυνή; ὃς 

Χρέμ. οὐδ᾽ ἔτι σὺ θρέψεις ovs ἔχεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γυνή. 

Βλέπ. οὐδὲ στένειν τὸν ὄρθρον ἔτι πρᾶγμ᾽ ἄρά μοι; 

Χρέμ. μὰ Δί᾽, ἀλλὰ ταῖς γυναιξὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἤδη μέλει. 

Βλέπ. (after a pause) τὸ πρὸς βίαν δεινότατον. Χρέμ. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τῇ πόλει 
τοῦτο ξυνοίσει, ταῦτα χρὴ πάντ᾽ ἄνδρα δρᾶν. go 
λόγος γέ τοί Tis ἔστι τῶν γεραιτέρων, 
ὅσ᾽ ἂν ἀνόητ᾽ ἣ μῶρα βουλευσώμεθα, 
ἅπαντ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἡμῖν ξυμφέρειν. 
καὶ ξυμφέροι γ᾽, ὦ πότνια Παλλὰς καὶ θεοί. Eccl. 376. 


_ Nore K. p. 53. 
ScENE.—HEAVEN. 


A great bonl or mortar is seen“upon the stage: leeks, garlic, and 
cheese lie around i. 


War—Tryoaus. 
War. [slonly and 5 Laceration, 
solemnly] Maceration, 


Tim. That’s a deed thou'lt die for. 
Ap. Right, if doing nought be death by the law. 
Shakespear’s Timon of Athens, act I. 
87. στένειν τὸν ὄρθρον. viz. at having to attend the ecclesia at an early hour. 
o In the original the whole of this little dialogue, like that versified at p. 58, 
is in iambic metre. The translator in both instances perhaps thought the ideas 


too poetical to be thrown into blank verse :—“Say, ye severest, what would ye have 
done ?” 
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Grief and scorning, 
Woe and mourning, 
Past all curing, 
I do scan 
Unto man, 
The much-enduring: 
Cramps and stitches, 
Aches and pains, 
Rack his joints 
And fire his veins! 
Shield me, great Phoebus, ’tis indeed a mortar, 
Vast beyond vastness !—then this monster’s visage ! 
Pain, mischief, misery, are upon his front. 
And do my eyes indeed take witness of him, 
The god, whose very sight creates a solitude, 
The truculent—the iron-faced—still settling 
Upon his legs, as if for fight preparing! 
Double, double, 
Woe and trouble, 
Triple trine, 
And nine to nine, 
Nine and ten, 
And nine again, 
I do see 
For Prasiz Ρ. 
Hapless state ! 
See now thy doom is sealed, and ratified thy fate ! 
| [throws a leek into the bonl.] 
Look, Sparta, to’t—'tis her concern—not ours. 
For Megara weep! 
And your sighs be they deep. 
For the fates strongly pull, 
And my bow! must be full ; 
The loss of a fraction 
Would work me distraction ; 
Nicely chopp’d, minc’d, and drest, 
She may yet be at rest ! 
[throws tn garlic4, and pounds it very small.] 
Sigh we for those same folk of Megara! 


4 word nearly similar to Prasie in Greek signifies a leek. 
Farlic was one of the most plentiful productions of Megara. 
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Large floods of teara—and bitter, save the mark ! 
Hath he infused for them ! 
War. Cry aloud, fair and foul, 
And for Sicily howl ! 
For body and soul, 
She must go to the bowl ; 
In the pride of her state 
She must yield to her fate, 
And the scraper and knife 
Now lie hard at her life! 
[scrapes cheese®, and throws tt into the bon.) 
Pour we some honey * now from Attica 
Upon our work.— Pac. 236—254. 
Quart. Rev. vol. XXIII. p. 275. 


Norte L. p. 115. 
The entrance and exit of the cottabus are thus recorded in 
some iambics of Plato, the comic poet, which have been cor- 
rected by Hermann (de Metris, p. 148). 


ἄνδρες δεδειπνήκασιν ἤδη σχεδὸν ἅπαντες. εὖγε, 

τί οὐ τρέχων σὺ τὰς τραπέζας ἐκφέρεις ; ἐγὼ δὲ 

νίπτρον παρέχων εἰσέρχομαι. κἀγὼ δὲ παρακορήσων. 

σπονδὰς ἔπειτα παραχέας, τὸν κότταβον παροίσω. 

τῇ παιδὶ τοὺς αὐλοὺς ἐχρὴν ἤδη πρὸ χειρὸς εἶναι, 

καὶ προσαναφυσᾶν. τὸ μύρον ἤδη παράχεον βαδίζων, 

Αἰγύπτιον, κᾷτ᾽ ἴρινον' στέφανον δ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 

δώσω φέρων τῶν ξυμποτῶν. νεόκρατά τις ποιείτω. 

καὶ δὴ κέκραται. κᾷτα τὸν λιβανωτὸν ἐπίθες. εἶπε, 

ποῦ δ᾽ ἡμὶν ἤδη γέγονε ; καὶ πίνοντές εἰσι πόρρω" 

καὶ σκόλιον ἧσται, κότταβος δ᾽ ἐξοίχεται θύραζε. 

Athen. XV. p. 665. Β. C. D. 
But the liveliest allusion to this game is contained in an ad- 

dress of Trygseus, where he wishes to restrain the transports 
of the chorus, till they have actually recovered the goddess of 
Peace from her place of confinement. 

Μή τι καὶ νυνί ye χαίρετ᾽" ov yap lore πω σαφῶτ" 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν λάβωμεν αὐτὴν, τηνικαῦτα χαίρετε, ΄ 

τ The reader of Theocritus need not be reminded of the rich milk and cheeses, 

which so frequently occur in that most exquisite of all pastoral poets. 


s It was from the odoriferous herbs on mount Hymettus, that the excellence of 
the Attic honey was derived. 
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oldey ἀμὲ ros τ' Acavaies, 

ὅκα τοὶ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρταμιτίῳ 5 
mpoxpoov θείκελοι 

morra κᾶλα, τὼς Μήδως τ᾽ ἐνίκων. 

dpe δ᾽ αὖ Λεωνίδας 

ἦγεν ἧπερ τὼς κάπρως 

θάγοντας, ola, τὸν ὀδόντα᾽ 10 
πολὺς δ᾽ ἀμφὶ τὰς yévvas ἀφρὸς ἤνσει, 

πολὺς δ᾽ ἅμα καττῶν σκελῶν ἀφρὸς ἵετο. 

ἦν γὰρ τὥνδρες οὐκ ἐλάσσως 

Tas ψάμμας, τοὶ Πέρσαι. 

ἀγρότερ᾽ Αρταμι σηροκτόνε AS 
μόλε δεῦρο, παρσένε ond, 

ποττὰς σπονδὰς, 

ὡς συνέχῃς πολὺν ἀμὲ χρόνον. 

νῦν δ᾽ αὖ 

φιλία τ᾽ ales εὔπορος εἴη 20 


ταῖς συνθήκαις 


ὀττὰν Σπάρταν ἐπιφέρεν τι τῶν μὴ καλῶν, ἣ τῶν μὴ ποττὸ Tap ἀρετᾶρ κλέορ ἀγόν- 
των. (Compare Bishop Cleaver’s Decret. c. Tim. p. 44. and Porson’s Review of 
Knight’s Essay, &c. Mus. Crit. I. 509. and see also Miller, 1I. 338.496.) 3d, the o 
was omitted altogether, as in the present word μῶαν, and above ὅρμαον. To which 
add Lysist. 980. γερωία (i. 6. γερουσία). 995. waa (i.e. πᾶσα). 1297. ἐκλιπῶα. 
1299. κλεῶα. 1311. ἀγκονιῶαι. (That this omission did not take place in Alc- 
man’s poetry, see fragments quoted in Hephest. pp. 40, 66.) 

4. τώς. “With regard to the differences of syntax, we may remark, that the 
article was much used by the Dorians, as is evident from several passages in the 
Spartan choruses in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. It may be also observed, 
that the article occurs very frequently in all the early monuments of Doric na- 
tions; and that in the Doric poetry, particularly of Alcman, it was first intro- 
duced into the literature of Greece; the earlier language having been quite desti- 
tute of it.” Miiller, II. sor. In this little peculiarity may, I think, be traced 
much of what constituted the Spartan character ;—exalted piety, self-dignity, and 
a sense of what belonged to others as well as to herself. The Apollo, the Sparta, 
the Athens. 

6. πρόκροον, i.e προὔκρουον, hammered. The v is also omitted Lysist. 173. οὐκ 
ἃς (i. 6. ἕως. cf. Pind. Ol. X. 61.) σποδᾶς (i. 6. σπουδῆς5) ἔχωντι ταὶ τριήρεες, as 
long as the triremes have their zeal and affection. So also in Holic Greek. Sapp. 
Fr. 14. évOdvr’ ἐξ dpava. Alc. Fr. 1. des μὲν ὃ Σδεὺς, ἐκ δ᾽ ὀρανῶ μέγας | χειμών. 

7. ποττὰ κᾶλα, at the enemy’s wood, i. 6. ships. Ion (Athen. X. 412, b.) xaré- 
mive καὶ τὰ κᾶλα καὶ τοὺς ἄνθρακας. In the same manner I think the word ought 
to be accented and understood in the Spartan epistle, which conveyed to the ephors 
the intelligence of the defeat of Mindarus: Ἔρρει τὰ καλά" Μίνδαρος ἀπεσσούα" 
κεινῶντι Tovopes’ ἀπορέομες, τί χρὴ Spay. Plut. Alcib. 28. 

10. οἰῶ, Laconic for οἶμαι. This interjectional expression appears to have been 
of frequent use in Spartan poetry and dialogue. Compare vv. 81, 156, 998. 

14. Tas ψάμμας. Compare Pindar’s imagery on the same occasion. Isth. V. 63. 

15. σηροκτόνε, i. 6. Onpoxtéve. To the examples given above, v. 813. add from 
Alcman (Gaisf. Hephest. 337) : 

ἸΙνὼ σαλασσομέδοισ᾽, dy ἀπὸ μασθῶν 
ῥίπτεν φάτις γαλασηνὸν Μελικέρταν. 
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2. ἥσθην... τέτταρα. Bergler compares, (but I think incorrectly,) 
Vesp. 440. obs ἐγὼ ᾿δίδαξα κλάειν rérrap’ εἰς τὴν χοίνικα. Too little of 
the lighter literature of the Greeks has been preserved, to admit of 
our speaking decisively as to some of their colloquial idioms ; but 
it should seem, as if they were accustomed, when expressing aug- 
mentations of joy and sorrow, to use the term four, as we commonly 
use the term three. 

13. ἐπὶ μόσχῳ. Herodot. I. 160. ἐξέδοσαν δὲ of Χῖοι ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Αταρνέϊ 
μισθῷ. Plut. Sol. 15. ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασι μηδένα δανείζειν. 

41. ἀπορῶ, γράφω. Long after the notes on these two words had 
passed the press, Mr. G. Burges was so obliging as to send me some 
different readings of the opening scenes of this play, and the verse, 
as there exhibited, certainly tends to confirm the view which hss 
been taken of its general meaning in those notes. Mr. Burgess 
MS. reads: 

ar ἐρῶ, γράφω, λογίζομαι, περιτίλλομαι. 
41. ἠγόρενον. Fr. Aristoph. (Dind. p. 143). 
οὐκ ἠγόρενον ; οὗτός €or’ οὐκ ᾿Αργόλας 
μὰ AL οὐδέ γ᾽ Ἕλλην. 
ἀγορεύειν, to say, and without reference to public speaking, is ὃ 
word of common occurrence in the Homeric writings. 

43. The Editor regrets to say, that he has been disappointed of . 
the engraved representation of the Pnyx, which he had been led to 
expect would accompany this work. In this dilemma he must con- 
tent himself with referring the reader to the ‘ bird’s eye view’ of it, 
contained in Mr. Hughes's Travels in Greece, and to some obliging 
communications, which he has received from Mr. Cockerell on the 
subject. That accomplished artist, who surveyed the Pnyx with great 
attention on the spot, and has since refreshed his recollections by 
looking into other references, informs me that the platform on 
which the bema stood, contains 400 feet superficies, which, allowing 
five feet to each person, supplies far more accommodation than is 
wanted for the fifty-nine proedri. The two additional steps, he 
adds, would also contain a considerable number: they are at least one 
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foot four inches high, and are literally seats. The place of assem- 
bly itself, Mr. C. calculates as able to contain 18,000 persons, al- 
lowing five feet to each citizen who attended. 

48. Kededs. On the legends connected with Ceres, and the grand- 
father of this Celeus, see Apollodorus I. 5. III. 14.7; and St. 
Croix’s Mystéres du Paganisme, I. 141-8. 

70. ἁρμαμαξῶν, Plutarch, speaking of the jealous seclusion of 
their women by the Persians, adds: ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὁδοιπορίαις ὑπὸ σκηνὰς 
κύκλῳ περιπεφραγμένας ἐπὶ τῶν ἁρμαμαξῶν ὀχεῖσθαι. Vit. Themist. 26, 

403. λυπηρός, Plut. Themist. 22. ἤϑη δὲ καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν διὰ τὸ 
φθονεῖν ἡδεώς τὰς διαβυλὰς προσιεμένων, ἠναγκάϑετο λυπηρὸς εἶναι, τῶν 
αὑτοῦ πράξεων ἐν τῷ δήμῳ πολλάκις μνημονεύων. 

510. Mr. Mitford (vol. iv. p. 30.) speaks of Lamachus as a man 
in the prime of life, at the time of the expedition to Sicily, 
i, 6, in the seventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war: and it was 
chiefly upon this authority that his youth was so strongly inferred 
in the note to this verse. From Plutarch’s account, however, 
(Alcib. 18), it should appear, that Lamachus’s mad passion for 
war had less excuse on the point of age, than the English historian 
of Greece had given him credit for. His years excepted, Plutarch’s 
description of Lamachus agrees very closely with that of Aristo- 
phanes, from whom it was most probably derived, (Alcib. 18. Ni- 
cias 15.18). Neither his life nor his death seems to have made 
any strong impression on the mind of Thucydides, whose notices of 
him are very scanty. 

618. Long after the note to the above verse had passed the press, 
it was not a little gratifying to the Editor's feelings to find most 
of the opinions contained in it, corroborated by one of the finest 
scholars and writers of the present day, the Greek Professor of Glas- 
gow. After a high eulogium on ‘ the illustrious poet, from whose 
remains we now learn to understand the nature of the old comedy,’ 
Sir D. Sandford proceeds to observe, “ But in reviewing his pro- 
ductions as a whole, and as specimens of the system to which they 
belonged, not only the ancient conception of the comic art, but 
likewise the character of the Bacchanalian festival must be taken 
into the account. To the more solemn and exalted species of men- 
tal inspiration, tragedy was consecrated ; but of that airy and ex- 
travagant spirit, that intoxication of the soul, of which Bacchus 
was equally the patron, the Attic comedy, in its first estate, was at 
once the triumph and the type. Hence every appearance of fore- 
thought and laborious preparation was avoided, and the reins were 
freely given to the utmost license of fable, sentiment, and expres- 


δὲ 
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sion, which an exuberant fancy could supply. On this principle 
we easily find a reason for the wildest sallies of buffoonery, and ἃ 
reason too, if not an excuse, for that grossness of language and 
allusion, which harmonized with the obscene ensign of the ori- 
ginal Phallic ceremonies.” After some further observations on 
the nature of the old comedy, the learned Professor remarks, 
‘* Aristophanes was not behind his brethren in availing himself of 
some of these professional immunities ; yet, wherever, amid the 
coarseness, the grotesqueness, and the mockery of the old comic 
vein, the personal character of the man breaks out, we see that it 
was not merely his boast, but his real wish and aim, to elevate the 
tone of his art.” Adverting next to the unrivalled skill, with 
which Aristophanes wields the idiomatic powers of the Attic form 
of speech, and the snatches of exquisite poetry, which are perpetu- 
ally intermingled with the passages of a more robust or vulgar 
quality, this eloquent and powerful writer concludes: ‘“‘ When we 
add to this, that the patriotism of Aristophanes was of that sterling 
ore which shines from its own brightness, without the adventitious 
gilding of popular professions, we claim for him the crowning 
merit of a great mind. The last mentioned excellence necessarily 
involves another that may justly be ascribed to him; a sound, 
consistent view of the philosophy of morals......The attacks 
of Aristophanes were as just as they were tremendous; a fact 
greatly to the honour of one whose shafts flew so thick on every: 
side, that he might well have exclaimed, with a celebrated writer 
of modern times, ‘ What public question have I declined? What 
villain have I spared?’” Sandford’s Rise and Progress of Literature. 
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is the mistress of Greece, and the mistress of Greece is the 
sovereign of the world. From any permanent or ruinous effects 
of an invading army, these battlements and lengthened walls 
have effectually secured you. Your fields may be pillaged, 
and your harvests destroyed; but that nobler harvest, which 
hes in the souls and bodies of men, is comparatively placed be- 
yond an enemy’s power; and while the sea opens an endless 
source of reprisal and compensation, all such minor losses are 
hardly worth a moment’s thought. In two words is placed 
your future policy—an increased navy, and the means of sub- 
sisting it: for the rest, remember the universal law of nature, 
that might constitutes right, and that the property of the weak 
always belongs to the "strong.” 

To consider a war, which grew out of such principles as 
these, as a mere conflict between Sparta and Athens, is wholly 
to mistake the nature of the case, and to narrow the deep in- 
terest belonging to it. It was a war not merely between Greek 
and Greek, but a war of all opposite and contending principles ; 
it was a war, as Mr. Miiller has fully and powerfully 'ex- 
pressed it, of Dorians against Ionians in every possible contrast 
of manners, habits, blood, and religious faith: 11 was the main- 
tenance of ancient custom as opposed to the desire of novelty : 
it was a union of nations and tribes against one arbitrarily 
formed: it was aristocracy against democracy, and the com- 
bination of free Greeks against the evil ambition of one state. 
And the modes of carrying on the war were scarcely less in 
contrast than the principles out of which it rose; for it was 
land-forces against sea-forces; large bodies of men practised in 
war against wealth; it was a war of native and self-paid troops 
against troops foreign and purchased; and, lastly, even to 
those who had calculated upon the almost supernatural ener- 
gies which states in their youth can put forth like individuals 
in their youth, and who pay for the prodigality of their exer- 
tions by a premature decrepitude and decay, it was a war of 
slow and deliberate conviction against determined -rashness, 

eiadis ἢ cis constant argument οὐ the sophists in the writings of Plato; but 
the most impudent public avowal of this doctrine is contained in the deeply in- 
teresting conference between the Athenians and the little islanders of Melos. 


ee . V. 85—I11t. 

beatae = finally rested, as the foreboding mind of Aristophanes h 
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That a war commenced under such circumstances would 
be of long duration, and be attended with scenes of unusual 
misery and !atrocity, could escape no reflecting man’s observa- 
tion; but a brief and rapid analysis of its movements dur- 
ing the first five years is all that is required for a reader of 
‘the Acharnenses:’ its more fearful and distressing features, the 
dark cabal and midnight plot—the mutual jealousies and sus- 
picions—the slow siege, and quicker famine, with all that na- 
ture shudders at between—the bloody combat by sea and land 
between the high contending parties, and the still fiercer contests 
between factions in every little town and state—the dark trage- 
dies by which thousands were butchered in cold blood, or 
thrown upon the wide world, without a home,—all these must 
be left to fuller narratives to detail: but some idea of them 
must be present toa reader’s mind that he may understand those 
aspirations for peace, which so much prevail throughout the 
writings of Aristophanes. But to come to our brief analysis. 

The first summer's campaign brought the Peloponnesian armies 
to ™Acharnz, and within eight miles of Athens. To see that 
beautiful plain ravaged before their eyes, and themselves cooped 
up within the city-walls, was indeed a new and trying sight to 
brave men like the Athenians: but novelty—the strong mind 


painful to think at what expense that victory was bought ;—the gradual ruin of 
the honest and open Doric character, and the disappearance of all the noble sim- 
plicity of the ancient times of Greece. The following reflections by Mr. Miiller 
will not only prepare the reader for some of the reflections thrown out by Ari- 
stophanes against the Spartans, (and which, though generally intended to conci- 
liate his audience, were not always wide of the truth,) but also throw other 
general lights on his comedies. “ But in the second half of the war, when the 
Spartans gave up their great armaments by land, and began to equip fleets with 
hired seamen; when they had learnt to consider money as the chief instrument 
of warfare, and begged it at the court of Persia; when they sought less to pro- 
tect the states joined to them by affinity and alliance, than to dissolve the Athe- - 
nian confederacy; when they began to secure conquered states by harmosts of 
their own, and by oligarchs forced upon the people, and found that the secret 
management of the political clubs was more to their interest than open negocia- 
tion with the government; we see developed on the one hand an energy and 
address, which was first manifested in the enterprises of the great Brasidas; and 
on the other a worldly policy, as was shewn in Gylippus, and afterwards more 
strongly in Lysander; when the descendants of Hercules found it advisable to 
exchange the lion’s for the fox’s skin. And, since the enterprises conducted in 
the spirit of earlier times either wholly failed or else remained fruitless, this new 
system, though the state had inwardly declined, brought with it, by the mockery 
of fate, external fame and victory.” Miller, I. 224-5. . 

1 Plut. Lysand. 11. 

m The Acharnenses, says Col. Leake, possessed one of the most fertile plains 
and one of the most genial climates in Attica; they enjoyed a high military cha- 
racter, and furnished, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 3000 hoplite, 
or a tenth of the whole regular infantry of the republic. Demi of Aitica, p. 21. 
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of » Pericles—the mighty passions which had been called into 
play—and the certainty that whatever miseries they themselves 
were enduring, their navy was inflicting equal, if not greater, 
upon the enemy’s coasts—all these feelings kept them firm to 
the sticking-point, and the ery for war was still predominant. 

The second summer again brought the enemy’s forces into 

the land of Attica; but a more powerful enemy had here been 
beforehand with them. ‘This was the plague. To the reader 
of Aristophanes this awful word will require no details of any 
length: no allusion to it is, I believe, to be found im the poet’s 
few remains, and its effects in deciding the great question of peace 
or war were of a very trifling kind. Nature and man were for 
a moment’s space found joint enemies too powerful to contend 
against,and some faint overtures for accommodating matters were 
made to Sparta; but these failing, the word ‘ peace’ was heard 
no more. Those, on the contrary, who survived the visitation 
of the plague, as if they had not enough of contention from with- 
out, presently divided themselves into two internal factions; the 
first contending that the war, according to an old oracle, was to be 
attended with a famine; the second as strenuously arguing that 
_ the true reading of the disputed passage was Amos, not λοιμὸς, 
and that the visitation before them was a perfect proof of the 
truth of their assertion. On one point both parties were agreed, 
that whether accompanied by famine or by plague, (and many 
of these disputants perhaps lived to see that it could be accom- 
panied by Pboth,) the war ought still to continue; and the 

| War continued accordingly. 
| The third year offered a new feature in the progress of this 
_ war. The two former campaigns had proved a source of suf- 
| fering to Athens by land: an attempt to surprise the Piraeus 
shewed that her throne might yet be shaken, even where it 
Was thought most secure. The alarm occasioned by this at- 
tempt was Iprodigious: still it proved to be but an alarm; 
and the cry again rose, 6 πόλεμος ἑρπέτω, (Lysist. 120.) Let 

e/2€ war proceed ! 

-X fourth and fifth campaign, and still no sign of syncope or 
=ttase, If these campaigns brought additional sufferings, ad- 
_ = Plut. Pericl. 33. And compare Plutarch’s account of the conduct of Agesi- 

> 31, 33. when the Spartans, for the first time in the course of six hundred 


dan enemy daring enough to invade their coun 


| πσγά, IT. 54, Ρ Plut. Lysand. 13, 14. 4 Mitford, IIL. 154. 
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ΠΡΕΣΒΕΙ͂Σ ᾿Αθηναίων παρὰ βασιλέως ἥκοντες. 
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